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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
A STUDENTS DIARY. 


I HAVE been listening this half 
hour, to R reciting the odes of 
Anacreon. He is wonderfully de- 
lighted with this old songster, and 
backs his praise with a thousand tes- 
timonies of sage critics, and enligh- 
tened contemporaries of the poet. 
Nothing, in the whole universe of 
poetry, he says, is so sweet, so deli- 
cate, so delicious. He utters such 
dulcet and harmonious breath that 
the rudest savage would be soothed 
by it into civility, and the gloomiest 
anchorite start madly into extacy 
at the sound. 

There must surely be some magic 
in the Greek languagg, incompre- 
hensible by common understand- 
ings: some music in its accents un- 
intelligible to vulgar ears: for I 
have listened to T'om’s recitals, with 
as anxious a desire to be pleased as 
I could possibly conjure up and yet 
my rapture was extremely mode- 
rate. [heard no sounds thatbreathed 
of heaven. Nothing that snatched 
my soul out of my body and lapped 
atin Elysium. 1 will not confess, 
either, a total insensibility to plea- 





sure from music. I have listened 
to a sweet enchantress, and though 
I felt no inclination to weep, to cast 
up my eyes, to throw abroad my 
hands, or utter incoherent excla- 
mations, yet my eye was chained 
to the singer, and I had almost for- 
got to breathe. As to verse, it has 
really some charms for me, and 
numbers though silently read, has 
frequently bewitched me nearly as 
much, asa concert of flutes. Indeed, 
being tired of listening to a voice 
not the sweetest and most tunable 
that ever warbled, I snatched the 
book from his hand, and by reading 
the lines according to my ewn sys- 
tem of rhythm and pronunciation, it 
was easy to perceive that Greek 
verse is, indeed, articulated har- 
mony. 

It is not, however merely the 
sound, the Hujihony, that capti- 
vates Tom. It is, it seems, the 
style, the imagery, the sentiment. 
Love, according to him, never had 
so just, s0 exquisite, so impassion~- 
ed aeulogist. Mirth had never so 
divinely cloquent, so irrisistibly se- 
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ductive an advocate since love and 
mirth came into fashion, and Tom, 
says, if all this be not worthy of 
credit on Ais word, he can produce 
a whole army of critics, of all ages 
and nations, to second him : whereas, 
there is not to be found on recorda 
single declaration, doubting or de- 
nying the merit of this poet. 

This was extremely formidable 
to one like me who, if I may praise 
myself when nobody is bye, amnot 
noted for conceit or arrogance. So, 
anxious for something like proof of 
these assertions, I again seized the 
book and turned to that side of the 
page which contained a literal 
translation into English. Ican read, 
but cannot understand Greek, and 
a literal translation, I imagined, 
would exhibit at least the naked 
thought, the image though una- 
dorned. : 

Far be it from me, said], my good 
friend, as 1 turned over the leaves, 
to bring into question the diyinity 
of either Love er Mirth. To re- 
ject or dispise the first is to rebel 
against Heaven, who supports by 
this chain, the felicity and even the 
existence of all animated nature: 
and as to mirth, it is the seasoning 
of life ; the companion of love and 
friendship; benevolence is his father 
and his mother is wit. Were I 
born to the honours of poetry, I 
would build my claim on nothing 
but the fervency of my devotions to 
love, and the zeal of my panegy- 
rics upon mirth. If these be the 
powers invoked by Anacreon, I 
will not be the last to honour his 
memory. 

But what is here? Isee not a 
syilable about love. I see a great 
deal about flames, and fervours, and 
kisses, and I know not what, but I 
see nothing that relates to Jove. On 
the contrary, all that I find here is 
in absolute hostility to that passion. 

I do not understand you, said my 
friend, if these be nct the tokens 
and sensations of love, I should be 
glad to know what are. 

I see nothing here, replied I, but 
those fires that are raised and 
quenched in a brothel, which 
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are excited by mere sex, and which 
nothing but wanton arts, unceas- 
ing variety, and glossy youth can 
keep alive. I see nothing but a 
gross appetite, distinguished by no 
humanity, no delicacy, from that 
which stimulates the goat and the 
bull. Isee propensities kept alive 
by nothin» but the force of habit, and 
by inflammatory liquors ; I see hoary 
age, glorying in sensations, for 
which the hey-day of youth scarcely 
affords an apology. 

Nay, the passion which inspires 
the greatest part of all this dove, 
and all this poetry appears not to 
have even woman for its object. 
Fough! The very thought excites 
nausea. Between disgust and ab- 
horrence, my stomach sickens. In- 
dignation indeed, ought to get the 
better of every other emotion. In- 
dignation, at those who dare to 
name sacred love, in such company. 
Amid such unhallowed fires, stimu- 
lated by ebriety, by novelty, by 
variety, by youth ; terminating in 
the physical and momentary gratifi- 
cation, and.so purely sensual that 
sex itself is confounded; shall we 
lock for that passion which is built 
upon esteem, matured by posses- 
sion, strengthened by time; the 
very essence of which is individuali- 
ty, fidelity to one and constancy in 
one sentiment. 

It is not here that we must look 
for that love, the soul of which is 
chastity: that is to say, an abso- 
lute indifference to all but one: and 
tenderness, that is to say, a some- 
thing compounded of desire and 
esteem: a something which flows 
partly from persqnal charms, and 
chiefly from experience of good 
offices, kindness, and equanimity : 
a passion that owes its highest de- 
lights to the endcarments of offs- 
pring, a circumstance that so far 
from being ever alluded to by Ana- 
creon is utterly incompatible with 
the subject of his eulegies. 

The mirth of this poet is on a 
level with his love. I see nothing 
but the apparatus of a drinking 
maten—Lyaus, alias Bacchus, alias 
wine, is the eternal theme of his 
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praise. Flowing cups, myrtle 
wreathes and rosy garlands, laugh- 
ter and song, and the dance, giv~ 
ing occasionally place to nymphs, 
inspired by the same divinity, not 
encumbered with modesty,and glow- 
ing with fires, worthy of the pow- 
er that kindles them, are the per- 
sons in this drama. As to that 
hilarity of heart and vivacity of 
converse, flowing from sound health, 
the child of temperance, the can- 
dour of innocence, the ardour of 
social affection, and the sparkling 
of true wit, we find nothing here 
but t7fsy dance and joliity, the deli- 
rium of intoxication and the goad- 
ings of lasciviousness. 

How much are mankind misled 
bynames. Lyczus and Aphrodite, 
Bacchus and Venus, the mirth and 
love of Anacreon and Horace shall 
be listened to with reverence, and 
regarded as something like divini- 
ties, and yet reduced into plain 
English, and stripped of metaphor, 
they are nothing but drunkenness 
andlewdness. Anacreonis neither 
more nor less than a hoary de- 
bauchee and reveller, whose vicious 
and beastly habits are only strength- 
ened by age, and whose understand- 
ing is so depraved, that he glories 
in that which should constitute his 
shame, which at any age, is hostile 
to true joy and true dignity, but 
which is peculiarly shameful and 
detestable in grey hairs. 

Tom here interrupted my ha- 
rangue, with a severe invective 
against my prudery, my cant and 
so forth, and [ listened without re- 
ply: for, Tom, J am sorry to say, 
is one of those who have no concep- 
tion of love, but as leading to the 
brothel, or of joy, but as flowing 
from the bettle. They study night 
and day, Anacreon, Horace, and 
all those bards ancient and mo- 
dern, who resolve all human joy 
into the odcur of roses, the 
fumes of wine, and the instigations 
of venereal appetite. I pity, even 
more than I despise, the discipies 
of such pleasure, andterminated the 
debaty by referring ‘om tv the fa- 
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ble of the Sparrow and the Dove by 
Moore, where my notions of love 
and joy are exhibited at fulllength. 





POETRY. 

This evening the conversation of 
the company turned upen the ingre- 
dients of poctry. Some maintained 
that verse and evenrhyme were in- 
dispensable. Others were satisfied 
with verse alone, but differed among 
themselves as to the criterion of 
verse : some restricting it by very 
rigorous laws, and others extend- 
ing its bounds so as to comprehend 
much of what is vulgarly called 
prose. 

Some considered language and 
measure as things of no importance 
in the estimate. They confined 
their views entirely to thought 
and imagery, and maintained that 
strength and beauty in these re- 
spects, constituted poetical excel- 
lence. According to this class of 
critics, Tacitus is by far a better 
poetthan Virgil, and some of Mil- 
ton’sfrose contains far more poetry 
than any of his verse. In short, 
wherever there is warmth of rea- 
soning, invention or imagery, de- 
livered through the medium of 
words, there is poetry. 

Another set extended the limits of 
poetry stillfurther, and made it com- 
prehendevery effortof the imagina- 
tion, whetlrer conveyed by means of 
sounds, or colours, or figures: and 
whether the pen, the pencil, the 
chissel, or the tongue, be the instru- 
ment. 

It isamusing to hear men employ- 
ing terms, for years together, with- 
out any visible diversity in their no- 
tions of the meaning of such terms: 
and yet when it is tormally propo- 
sed to define them, there are gene- 
rally as many definitions given as 
there are persons present. 

Some people are very fond of 
this kind of discussion. Language 
is the instrument of thought, and to 
improve this instrument seems to 
be a most intportant undertaking. 
There is infinite recom for further 
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investigation on this subject, for 
there is not one word in ten in the 
English language, the meaning of 
which is settled with absolute pre- 
cision. Poetry is one of those terms, 
and the debate of this evening, left 
the company as far from unanimity 
asitfoundthem. Even on this sub- 
ject, the zeal of disputation almost 
degenerated into asperity, and the 
combatants were more active and 
vigorous at twelve o’clock than they 
had been at eight. At last, atem- 
porary truce was effected by H....-n, 
who called the attention of the com- 
pany to the following lines, as con- 
taining all the requisites of poetry, 
agcording to every one’s hypothe- 
sis. 


Hark! wuniversal nature shook and 


groan’d! 

Twas the last trumpet....See the Judge 
enthron’d! ; 

Rouse all your courage, at your utmost 
need ; 

Now summon every virtue....stand and 
plead.... 

What! silent? Is your boasting heard 
no more? 

That self-renouncing wisdom, learn’d 
before, 

Had shed immortal glories on your 
brow, 

That all your virtues cannot purchase 
now. 

= 
LATINISMS. 


We had a very animated converse 
sation to night of a phyloliogical 
nature, The question was whether 
Latin or French had entered most 
into the composition of the English 
language. As French is little else 
than a dialect of Latin, every thing 
derived from the former must ulti- 
mately be traced to the latter, but 
the point in view was to ascertain 
how far the Latin had been incor- 
porated without alteration or dilu- 
tion into our own tongue. 

The languages of most of the 
sciences is pure Latin, but many 
words and phrases are taken into 
the substance of the popular dia- 
lect, without changing their ortho- 
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graphy. Some of these are scien- 
tific terms also, but their utility 
has brought them into ordinary and 
popular use. 

By way of illustration the follow- 
ing fragment was produced in which 
a very liberal use had been made of 
these foreigners without encroach- 
ing upon custom or upon any law 
of composition but elegance: id 
est : videlicit : exampilo graiia. 


My Lady, 

I have long been your 
slave incognito, and intimated my 
devotion to your charms, by hints 
and inmnuendo’s, which my diffi- 
dence would not suffer you to un- 
derstand. I labour under the odiu7 
of poverty, though I by no means 
merit the charge, for though I 
abound not with gold, and silver, I 
have virtue which ought always to 
be a succedaneum for riches. In 
the minds of ordinary women, I 
know, money isthe ne filus ultra 
of their wishes. Amceng many who 
is less selfish, though money be net 
every thing, yet it is the sia gua 
non, without which a lover cannct 
hope to succeed: and certainly 
it is to ‘be numbered among tle 
desiderata of human life, by those 
who are most dispassionate and 
unambitious. Nor should I dare to 
appear before you in this guise, 
were I not persuaded, that though 
Iam poor, you have enough for us 
both. 

A woman, to whom a lover’s 
poverty creates no objection to his 
suit, is indeed a rare /henomezon : 
but I hepe, though hitherto a xox 
descrifit, that you, Madam, will 
furnish an example of disinterest- 
edness. What my merits are, it 
is for your own observaticn to in- 
form you. My mere ifise dizit is 
of no weight, nor would there be 
any decorum in enlarging on my 
own virtues. 

I have long been anxious to dis- 
burden my heart to you, but I can 
neither sing impromptu nor speak 
ex tempore, where my hopes are so 
much engaged. I could never get 
so far as the exordium of a declara- 
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tion, and the zmpetus of terror 
confounded all my thoughts. My 
eloquence at best is but a caput 
mortuum and though some weeks 
have been employed in making 
memoranda for this letter, I am 
afraid it will do injustice to the sin- 
cerity 6f my passion. 

I pretend not to be faultless; in 
many respects I am a mere ignora- 
mus,and to many accusations, truth 
would oblige me to cry feccavt, 
but I hope my faults are not of 
such magnitude as to make you en- 
ter a caveat against my pretensions. 
If my actions, rather than my words 
be the data on which a judgment 
be formed, I shall have little fear 
of an impartial decision. 

I shall anxiously look for your 
ultimatum. In the interimI hope 
every thing may be considered as 
inter nos. Meanwhile, I am, 

Your most humble, 
most obsequious ef cetera. 


Nota bene. Imademy exit yes- 
terday abruptly,merely because Mr. 
X.eooree entered, and I cannot de- 
rive any pleasure from your com- 
pany, unless I enjoy it so/us. 


MEMORANDUMS MADE ON AJOUR- 
NEY THROUGH PART OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Aug. 19, 1801.....This day being 
fixed on for setting out upon our 
journey up the Susquehannah, bro- 
ther J.... and myself, mounted our 
horses at six in the afternoon, and 
taking to the Ridge road, arrived 
et the Wissihicken, where we stop- 
ped for the night. 

Previous to the adoption of the 
plan, now in operation, for water- 
ing the city of Philadelphia, this 
creek was recommended to the no- 
tice of the corporation, as eligible 
for the purpose ; but as there was 
reason to fear, that in dry seasons 
the water would prove insufficient, 
and as it would have been attended 
with considerable expense to pur- 
«hase the requisite number of mills 
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which must have been destroyed to 
acquire a sufficient head, the project 
was abandoned. Notwithstanding 
the periodical scantiness of the sup- 
ply, this is avaluable stream. From 
Peter Robinson’s, where it dis- 
charges itself into the Schuylkill, 
to Wheler’s, a distance of about 
twelve miles, in a direct line, there 
are eighteen merchant and grist- 
mills, capable of furnishing, at 
least, one hundred thousand barreis 
of flour, per annum ; but as they are 
not constantly provided with grain, 
and the water frequently fails, it is 
believed that they do not prepare 
more than sixty thousand. The 
average Philadelphia price of flour 
for the last ten years, may be safely 
taken at eightdollars and a quarter 
per barrel,* which proves that the 
millers of Wissihicken receive al- 
most half a million of dollars annu- 
ally, for the produce of their mills. 
In the year 1796, when flour was at 
the highest, and when, from the ex- 
traordinary price, it is presumable 
that they manufactured more than 
the usual quantity, it is probable 


* The following statement extract- 
ed from the books of an extensive 
and correct flour factor, in Philadel- 
phia, will shew the price of flour for 
a period of tenyears. Instead of fol- 
lowing the fluctuations minutely into 
every month, the average sales of the 
two principal seasons in each year 
have been .takere’"In 1796 it was as 
high aefourteen and a half, and even 
fifteen collars ; but it maintained these 
prices for a very limited time. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF FLOUR IN PHI- 
LADELPHIA. 
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that their receipts felliittle short of 
a million ; aud that they have not 
laboured in vain, is fairly deduce- 
abie from the circumstance of their 
being rich. , 

The universal vehicle for convey- 
ing the flour to market, is the wag- 
gon; and the vicinity to the city 
gives these millers no inconsiderable 
advantage over their competitors. 

This mode of conveyance is com- 
mon throughout Pennsylvania. In 
New-York it is ctherwise ; water- 
carriage alone being used there. 
"The consequence of which is, that 
whenever the navigation of the 
North and East rivers is interrupt- 
ed by ice, that city is deprived of 
her iniand conm:merce ; whereas, 
Philadelphia carries on a_ brisk 
trade with the interior country and 
her back settlements during the se- 
verest frosts. 


The banks of the Wissihicken. 


are steep and rugged. They are 
covered with a rich foliage of na- 
tive trees, interspersed with the 
wild grape, the woodbine, and other 
flowerins plants, which perfume the 
air with their odour, and add great- 
ly to the beauty of the scenerye.s.. 
‘The wanderer may here immerse 
himself in the deepest solitude, and 
contemplate nature in her most 
hidden recesses: or, if other views 
be more agreeable to his fancy, he 
may direct his steps towards the 
habitations of the millers, and feast 
his eyes on luxuriant and well culti- 
vated fields, verdant meadows, and 
variegated gardens. To those who 
have not lost their relish for the 
sportive charms of native scenery, 
contrasted and blended with the 
useful works of man, Wissihicken 
will ever be adelightful retreat. In 
my juvenile days, I have often visit- 
ed these hills to gaze on the limped 


stream, and breathe the delicious - 


fragrance cf the wildflower. The 
remembrance is now dear to me. 
The clatter of the mills might 
well recal to our memory, the sim- 
ple story of the German boor, who, 
on his first approach to a mill, heard 
a strange voice loudly and delibe- 
rately pronounce “ Ich juckt ihr 


buckel.see.Ich juckt ihr buckel...., 
Ich juckt ihr buckel.’’* The lan- 
guage was sufficiently intelligible ; 
but, as he had committed no. of- 
fence, he supposed the threat was 
uttered against some other person. 
Curiosity tempted him to enter, 
He gave umbrage to the sugly pro- 
‘prictor, received a drubbing, and 
was turned out. The miller had 
occasion to alter the gears, and as 
the unlucky clown was hastening 
away, he suffered the additional 
mortification of being briskly taunt- 
ed by the flippant mill with, “ Gel¢ 
Ich habt ihr buckel gejuckt ? Gel 
Ich habt buckel ihr gejuckt? Gel 
Ich habt ihr buckel gejuckt?’’t 
20.+eLodged as comfortably as 
a sultry night would permit, at our 
hospitable friend, P. Robinson’s, 
where we likewise breakfasted. 
My unruly steed chose to put his 
foot on mine, so that lameness is 
added to debility. A foggy morn- 
ing, succeeded by a bright and hot 
sune Stopped to~bait at Norris- 
town. *Tisa poor, ili-looking place, 
consisting of about twenty houses. 
The courts of justice for Montgo- 
mery county are held in this place, 
in an ill-fashioned stone building.... 
placed ona naked eminence. The 
town is situated on a sloping bank, 
on the margin of the river, which 
flows here, with a gentle current 
over a gravelly bottom. It is 
here that the canal is taken from 
the Schuylkill, and considerable 
progress has been made in cut. 
ting it through a rocky ridge, be- 
low the town. The want of funds 
has put a total stop tothe work. It 


* P'll-tickle your back....I’ll tickle, tc. 


+ Hey! didn’t I tickle your back.... 
Hey ! did'nt I'S. 

I know of no word in the English 
language that expresses the full mean- 
ing of the German Juck or Jucken. 
I have used tickle....but it has by no 
means the same humorous significa- 
tion. It is also observable, that the 
German articulation more nearly re- 
sembles the language of the mill than 
the English. 
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3s to be hoped, that it will at some 

eriod be resumed. Notwithstand- 
ing the large sums which have al- 
ready been expended on this ob- 
ject, it is probable that it will yet 
require between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars to com- 
plete its Itis satisfactory, however, 
to observe, that much of what is 
done is of a permanent nature; 
but unless the Susquehannah and 
Schuylkill canal be accomplished, 
and the navigation of the river 
above this place be considerably 
improved, the utility of the Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware canal may be 
questionable. Wheneverthe waters 
are sufficiently high to admit of the 
passage of rafts or loaded boats to 
Norristown, they can always pro- 
ceed with safety to the city. This 
circumstance, no doubt, occurred to 
the projectors and prosecutors of 
the work. 

In one of the roomsof the tavern, 
we observed a pediar, very busy in 
displaying his scanty wares on the 
backs of chairs,.on tables and 
trunks, with an air as consequen- 
tial as if he were surrounded with 
the riches of Indostan. He had 
posted an advertisement on the 
door, enumerating the articles he 
had for sale, and giving notice that 
he would sell very cheap, and con- 
tinue for some days, and longer if 
encouraged. Itisremarkable,how- 
ever, notwithstanding the general 
opprobrium heaped on the poor 
pedlars, that some of the wealthiest 
traders in America commenced bu- 
siness in this humble station. 

The Ridge rcad is a channel 
through which immense riches flow 
into the city. Large quantities of 
lime, marble, flour, and other pro- 
duce of the country, being continu- 
ally conveyed along it, which occa- 
sion it tohe much cut up, and from 
the nature of the soil, 1t is, during 
winter, nearly inypassable ; while 
in summer the deep bed cf dust 
which covers it, renders travelling 
very unpleasant. A turnpike has 
become almost indispensable. 

We stopped to view the stone 
bridge over the Perkiomen, a small 
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but beautiful stream. This is one 
of the greatest structures, of the kind 
in America, and adds greatly and 
justly to the fame of Pennsylvania 
in this respect. It wus built by ene 
Lewis, a Welshman, of no educa 
tion. Hehas, however, given much 
satisfaction to his emplovers in the 
execution of this work. It is built not 
without taste, and has a good effect 
upon the eye, though irregular in 
its construction, It has ene arch 
of seventy-five feet span, three of 
sixty, and two of thirty, resting on 
strong piers and solid abutments. Jt 
passes obliquely over the channel, 
and appears to be, including the 
abutments, between seven and civht 
hundred feet in length; but the 
stream does not usually occupy 
more than “ne fourth of that space. 
The bridge is sufficiently bread to 
admit two carriages a-breast. 

Dined at the Zrafp Tavern, a 
mile and an half beyond the bridge, 
and twenty-six miles from Philadel- 
phis. During our stay, there oc- 
curred a heavy fall of rain. We 
were overtaken here by the sheriff 
of Montgomery county, with a jury 
in his train. As they appeared to 
be bent upon a frolic, I inquired 
of one of them, whom I knew, 
whither they were going. He re- 
plied, “* A few miles higher up to 
hold an inguest on some land, which 
might be done in a day ; but, as the 
sheriff was just going out of office, 
and the expense was to fall on 
others, they intended to seef: it uj 
three days.” All of them were 
mounted, and if some of the horses 
lacked sfiirit, it was otherwise with 
their riders. 

Showery all the afternoon. Eve- 
ry little transient cloud was sur- 
charged with water, and seemed in 
a humour to be merry withus. We 
stopped to save our jackets, and 
then it ceased to rain. Invited by 
a bright sun, we set out again, and 
it immediaicly began to pours... 
Others were no better off than our- 
selves. One care-taking man, par- 
ticularly, was constantly occupied 
in putting on and pulling off his 
great coat, and so unlucky was he, 
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that he was seldom in the right. 
When it rained, his coat was snugly 
tied to his saddle....he made haste 
to get it on his back, and lo! it 
ceased to rain: while the heat of 
the sun soon obliged him to alight, 
and fix it on the saddle again. It 
served us for an occasional laugh, 
and .¢ all our miscalculations and 
misfortunes could be passed off as 
merrily, we should fare much bet- 
ter than most of us do, in our jour- 
ney through life. 

The farm-houses within sight are 
generally built of stone, and form, 
in this respect, a striking contrast 

to the wooden houses of New-Eng- 
land. Dwellings of stone and of 
brick are universally condemned 
by our eastern brethren, as destruc- 
tive of health ; but if this prejudice 
were not otherwise contradicted, 

the hardy appearance of the peo- 
ple among whom we now are, is far 
from warranting the belief. No 
lack of taverns....there are ele- 
ven in a distance of as many 
miles, between the Bridge and 
Pottsgrove. So many are not ne- 
cessary for the accommodation of 
travellers....they serve as places of 
drunkenness and debauchery to the 
idle and profligate in the neighbour- 
hood, and are, in fact, public nui- 
sances. The soil is not gene- 
rally rich, consisting of a thin 
redish loam, hilly and gravelly..... 
Wepassed though a populous coun- 
try, and arrived at the pretty little 
village of Pottsgrove before sun-set. 
At the entrance of the town, there 
is an unoccupied large  stone- 
house, which, as we were inform- 
ed, was erected by one of the Pott’s, 
on a high epot of ground, which 
never was completed, from water 
being nowhere to be found upon the 
hill. ‘Though several hundred 
pounds weve’ expended on this 
house, the builder was not more 
short-sighted than he who built a 
millin Dauphin county, intending to 
make it pump up the water, by 
which it was to be supplied, and 
from which it was to derive all its 
force, 


The land about this village is fer- 
tile, and well cultivated. The town 
is situated thirty-seven miles from 
Philadelphia, in a valley, near the 
Schuylkill, but not within sight of 
it; and contains one hundred and 
fifty houses, chiefly stone and brick. 
The most notable circumstance 
that occurred here, was the mea- 
suring of a radish in the landlord’s 
garden, which proved to be twenty- 
two and an half inches in circum- 
ference. 
21....Departed by times. Cross- 
ed the Mawnytawny,a small creek, 
and breakfasted at the White-horse, 
five miles on our way....fared well. 
Soon after crossed the Monockass, 
over a substantial stone-bridge of 
six arches. Tarried an hour at 
Reading, which is a considerable, 
but ill-looking town, sixteen and an 
half miles from Pottsgrove. One 
story log-houses, filled in with brick 
or stone, small, slovenly and incon- 
venient, with a few modern build- 
ings, clumsily ornamented, is a 
full description of Reading. We 
met here a Philadelphian, who 
told us, he could not, after re- 
peated trials, find a chaise, cr any 
kind of carriage, for hire in the 
town. This place is noted for its 
hatters. A great many wool hats, 
of good fabric, are made here, sold 
to the Philadelphia hatters, and 
thence dispersed every where..... 
They manufacture them so cheap, 
and their work is in such credit, 
that no body in Philadelphia at- 
tempts thesame business. They are 
much superior to the wool hats usu- 
ally imported from England. 
Schuylkill is on the west side of 
Reading, out cf view. Hills obstruct 
the prospect on every other side. 
The town lies, comparatively, low, 
in a contracted, but fertile valley: 
the hills are generally cultivated en 
their sides, though some of them 
are bleak and barren. The contrast 
is not unpleasant. Near the town 
flows the Tulpehocken into the 
Schuylkill. By means of this stream, 
and the Quitipihilla, the sources of 
each approaching very near tocachk 
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ether, one of the projected canals 
was intended to uaite the Susque- 
hannah and Schuylkill. 

This canal has suffered the same 
fate as the other....the work has 
long since been suspended. ‘To ren- 
der the Delaware and Schuylkill 
canal extensively useful, it will be 
necessary to complete this....by 
means of which a water communi- 
cation may be opened with an ex- 
tensive country bordering on the 
wide spreading branches of the 
Susquehannah, and on the lakes 
north-west of the Pennsylvania 
line. 

My countrymen project with 
more zcal than they execute, and 
are not backward to undertake 
more than they can perform. ‘The 
failure of these canals may be at- 
tributed to a variety of causes. It 
was not to be expected, considering 
the number and magnitude of the 
public works commenced at the 
same pericd, that a sum, commen- 
surate to their seasonable comple- 
tion, could be suddenly diverted 
from the capital employed, by the 
citizens, in pursuits more pressing 
in their demands, more generally 
understood, and more certain in 
their issue. Many of the subscri- 
bers were mere speculators, and 
became stockholders with no view 
steadily to prosecute the work ; but 
to embrace the first favourable mo- 
ment to sell out to a profit. ‘These 
nominal members were like dead 
weights on the exertions of the rest. 
Certain other individuals, whose 
extensive schemes of aggrandize- 
ment have no parallel in this, or 
perhaps any oti:er country, having 
purchased largely of the stock, pos- 
sessed themselves of a considerable 
portion of the funds of their asso- 
ciated brethren, and then becoming 
bankrupts, thus effectually para- 
lized, if they have not given the 
death wound to these valuable 
works. 

Still pursuing the course of the 
river on its eastern side, we halted 
ten miles from Reading, at Ham- 
burgh, or Carter’s-town....or,as the 
Germans in the neighbourhood pro- 
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nounce it, Kaarker’s sthettle..,,, 
a small place of forty houses, which 
seems to carry on a brisk trade in 
card-playing and horse-racing, 

Before we reached Hamburgh, 
we crossed Maiden-creek, a consi- 
derabie stream, over a wooden 
bridge, resting on stone piers..... 
About this creek there is good 
land, and the redish hue of the soi} 
so conspicuous hitherto, begins to 
decline. 

Every where we find the descend- 
ants of Germans. ‘They are the 
principal settlers of the country, 
and are a rude uncultivated people, 
not noted for civility, nor apt to 
render disinterested services to 
strangers or each other. 

A mile from Hamburgh we began 
to skirt the first ridge of mountains, 
ona wild, rugged road, cut alon 
itssides, at the foot of which flows 
the river, sometimes placidly and 
slowly, and sometimes rapidly and 
turbuiently over rocks and shopls, 
The road is frequently sixty, and an 
hundred feet almost vertically above 
the river, and is too narrow to al. 
jow carriages to pass each other, 
Three miles further we crossed at 
ige’s Forge the eastern branch cal]- 
ed Little Schuylkill, having passed 
in view of the junctiona littlebelow. 
Both branches head in thisimmense 
chain of mountains. The roughness of 
the road made travelling very tire- 
some,and occasionedus to be beni ght- 
ed, a circumstance however, which 
we had littlereason toregret. The 
air of the mountainsafter ahot day, 
was very refreshing, and the full 
moon, rising majestically over the 
hill-tops, contributed not a little to 
the grandeur of the scenery. The 
dark sides of the mountains formed 
a picteresque contrast to the silvery 
illumination which invested the rest 
of the landscape. At length we 
reached our intended resting place, 
and were received with significant 
bows and looks, by a boorish look. 
ing German, whom we soon found 
to be our landlord. Judging from 

appearances we prepared ourselves 
for rough fair in this barren region, 
We enquired what we could have 
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to eat, and were answered, any thing 
you please. J..... was for coffee, 
but I dissuaded him, expecting he 
would not relish itif made; we call- 
ed for milk, which was furnished 
of the best quality and in nice or- 
der, with abundance of good butter 
and cheese. J..... proposed the ad- 
ditien of pye, ‘ well,” saidour host, 
** you can have it,” and forthwith 
produced pyes of two kinds, both 
excellent. Such fare in a wilder- 
ness was unexpected, and we did it 
justice by finishing near a quart of 
milk each. 

Our landlord’s name is David 
Pensinger.. His house is nine miles 
from Hamburgh. He seems desirous 
of pleasing, and amused us much by 
his aukward nods and singular re- 
marks. Asan instance, when we 


ordered oats for our horses, he 


stopped to point out to us the remark- 
able resemblance between the Eng- 
lish and German pronunciation of 
the word, one being “ oats,”’ and the 
other * haaver.”’ 

22....5everal of us, having been 
crowded together in a small, close 
room, and the weather being ex- 
ceedingly warm, I slept little on 
my musty dusty bed of chaff with 
one scanty sheet: heard the clock 
strike every hour of the night, and 
rose between three and four in the 
morning. 

J..ecs-’s horse is lame, and mine 
much gailed, and this is the more 
unpleasant as we have a rough 
tiresome day’s ride before us. 
We are now among the mountains, 
and expect to travel slowly. Pen- 
singer, after examining J......’s 
horse, gravely informed him of a 
cure which he said could not fail of 
success....“6 At the next house you 
stop at, look for a bag, and steal 
the string. ‘This, tie round your 
horses lame leg, but be sure you do 
it without being seen by any body.” 

. We have been diligently employ- 
ed three hours in going to Reever’s, 
a distance of cight or ten miles. 
Jies.. Willi scarcely find it necessary 
to purlcin a string, as his horse 
moves asusual. No improvements 
visible except a few low huts, with 
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small patches of cleared ground 
about them, mostly planted with 
buck-wheat. Buck-wheat is the grain 
chiefly grown in this part of the 
country, and is employed to feed 
their poultry, their hogs.and them- 
selves. Good rye is likewise culti- 
vated to profit, but the soil is too 
light for wheat, and we saw none 
of it. 

Every where the women are busy 
in the fields with the men, and both 
sexes are principally occupied in 
destroying the trees. A shirt of 
coarse linen, wide trowsers of tow 
cioth, a broad rimmed black wool 
hat, and leather shoes, composed 
thedress of the men ; most of them 
had pipes in their mouths. The 
dress of the women consisted of 
three articles; a hat similar to that 
worn by the men, the usual gar- 
ment of coarse linen, and a lin- 
sey petticoat, to which some of 
them added a neck handkerchief 
and shoes. ‘The air we breathe is 
impregnated with the odour of 
wild flowers, with which the 
woods abound, and of which we 
observed a great variety. Ree- 
ver’s wife appeared to exert herself 
toentertain us,and among other dain- 
ties placed before us a large dish of 
fried onionsswimmingin fat. Here 
we were overtaken by three young 
men on foot from Philadelphia, 
bound to Catawessey, who left 
Reading when we did. An active 
man on foot, will, on a journey of 
considerable extent, keep pace 
with a horseman, so much time is 
consumed in the care necessarily 
bestowed on that animal, and who 
requires longer and more frequent 
mtervals of rest, inasmuch as he 
carries not only himself, but his ri- 
der. 

It is amusing to observe the effect 
of political zeal in this impoverish- 
ed tract. Every few miles present 
us with a liberty poic towering near 
some dismal hovel, and decorated 
with party coloured flags and liber- 
ty caps. 

We perceived no pines, nor ever- 
greens of any kind till we entered 
the mountains, and now few other 
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trees of any importance present 
themselves. It is reasonable to 
believe that these trees prevailed 
originally and generally through- 
out a considerable portion of the 
United States. Where settlements 
are newly made, and the pine and 
hemlock are cut down, they are in- 
variably succeeded by the oak and 
hickory. It is probable that the 
dwarf bush or scrub oak differs not 
in species from those of larjer size, 
for it is always sure toexpandtothe 
customary magnitude,when the lofty 
trees which overshadow,and impede 
itsgrowthareremoved. ‘Thisisthe 
case in every part of the continent 
that I have visited. 

Between Reever’s and Kepner’s 
(about eight miles) there is but one 
house, or rather hovel. Kepner is 
a lively talkative old fellow, and 
his house is one of the best in its 
materials and construction in the 
woods. It is of hewn logs one story 
high, and twenty feet square, com- 

sing a single room in which the 

ndlord tells us he has lodged forty 
persons at once. 

This man left a good plantation 
in a populous neighbourhood to re- 
side in thislonely and sterile spot. 
This he does not regret, but laments 
very much his having abandoned 
another mode of life, which was 
that of driving a waggon and team 
of horses, which he says, he follow- 
ed for forty-five years, without in- 
terruption. We had a repast of 
some venison, rye breadand butter, 
radishes and cheese, all very excel- 
lent, and whisky, being the only li- 
quor his house afforded. Our horses 
had a plentiful mess of cut rye and 
straw: for all which he charged us 
twenty-five cents. ‘ Twenty-five 
cents,’”’ exclaimed J.....r with up- 
lifted hands and eyes, affecting to 
be amazed at the extravagance of 
the demand. ‘“ Why tus you dink 
es is du much?” Was the query 
of our good natured host, with- 
drawing his hand as the money was 
presented to him. He would wil- 
lingly have reduced the price. In 
any of the southern states a less 
comfortable and plentiful supply 
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would have cost us two dollars. 
The old man was well pleased with 
our liberality in paying the / 
guarter of a dollar, and on parting 
wished us a pleasant ride. 
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for the Literary Magazine. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
NO. III. 
ANALYSIS OF MILTON’s 
“ Ji Penseroso.” 

Why the objects either of nature 
or poetry produce different effects 
on different minds, is easily explain- 
ed. Ideas and images are differ- 
ently linked and associated; and as 
all are tinctured with pain or with 
pleasure, it is impossible that any 
two readers should read the same 
performance with exactly the same 


emotions; or even that the same * 


person should derive the same im- 
pressions from the perusal at dif- 
ferent times. Thought is volatile 
and flexible beyond any other es- 
sence: yet, like every other, is bound 
by certain laws, and particularly 
influenced and swayed by habit..... 
Hence it is, that those who begin, in 
early youth, to read a poem, con- 
tinue, generally, for the rest of their 
lives, to read with much the same 
impression, rude, vague, and super- 
ficial as they are. Often as I have 
recited the following lines, contain- 
ing the pedigree of the goddess to 
whom this poem is dedicated... 


Thee bright-hair’d Vesta, long of yore, 
To solitary Saturn bore ; 

His daughter she (in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain) 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 

Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

While yet there was no fear of Jove.... 


Often as this passage has been re- 
cited by me, it never occurred to 
me, till very lately, to discuss the 
meaning or weigh the propriety of 
this genealogical tree.» What train 
of reflections it was....what course 
of education induced the poet to give 
such a father and. mother to hisdar!- 
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ing melancholy....Why these crea- 
tures of ancient fancy, and a certain 
mountain in a certain isle of the 
Mediterranean, should be fixed upon 
as the parents and birth place of 
this fersonificaiion ; or what legi- 
timate gratification a modern reader 
can or cought to derive from the tale 
of such a meeting between father 
and daughter, in the forests of Crete, 
‘while yet there was no fear of 
Jove,” are questions that never be- 
fore occurred to me; and now that 
they do occur, I must own myself 
unable, at this moment, to give a 
satisfactory answer to them. 

That habit of reflection called 
melancholy, may, like other intel- 
lectual existences, be endowed with 
body, name, vesture and symbols, 
and may even have a parentage and 
birth-place assigned to it; but why 
she should be made to spring from 
those mythological chimeras, Sa- 
turn, and Ais daughter Vesta, in a 
Cretan cave, some of your readers, 
more learned than I, may, perhaps, 
be able to tell me. ° 

In the description given of ‘ de- 
vinest melancholy,’ we are told, 
that to adapt her visage to our 
weaker view, it is 


Oe’r laid with black; staid wisdom’s 
hue.... 

Black, but such as, in esteem, 

Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem ; 

Or that starr’d Ethiop queen that 
strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above 

The Sea Nymphs.... 


The poet could not but be aware, 
that to give his goddess the com- 
plexion of an African, was some- 
what hazardous: he therefore en- 
deavours to disarm us of our pre- 
judice, by calling it the hue of wis- 
dom, and by reminding us of per- 
sonages who, though black, have 
laid some claim to reverence. Per- 
haps my ignorance may be my dis- 
grace, when I confess, that this sis- 
ter of prince Memnon, and this 
Ethiopean queen, with the story of 
her competition with the Naiads, 
are wholly strange to me; but I sus- 
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pect most readers are, in this re- 
spect, as ignorant as I am. 

The phrase *‘o’erlaid,’”’ or coated 
“ with black,” evidently means a 
face of the African hue. That this 
isthe true construction is plain, from 
the additional assertion....it is, in- 
deed black, but then it was such a 
blackness as belonged to the Ethi- 
opean queen, kc. Memnon, if I 
mistake not, is a soldier in the Hiad, 
a Moorish or Egyptian auxiliary of 
king Priam. Now, I really think, 
this conception of the poet is liable 
to some censure. I cannot imagine 
why black should be termed the 
hue of wisdom. ‘The owl, the bird 
of Minerva, is, indeed, generally 
black ; and this, though by a very 
remote and fantastic association, 
perhaps suggested this idea to the 
poet. Milton, asall his poctry shews, 
was totally and thoroughly imbued 
with the ancientmythology. Hence 
it is, that many passages in his 
works are, to readers less learned 
than himself, uniptelligible. 

Black has always been symboli- 
cal of death, grief, mourning, and 
cf the evil passions, but is utterly 
incongruous with those which are 
merely serious and solemn. Melan- 
choly, it must be owned, is com- 
monly called black; but then the 
melancholy thus described, is the 
popular and common acceptation of 
the term, in which it has a near al- 
liance with grief and madness; antl 
is avery different thing from the po- 
et’s melancholy, the lonely, museful, 
studious disposition: a peculiar sus- 
ceptibility of solemn and rapturous 
emotions. 


The habiliments and gesture of 
this being are thus descrived : 


All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
Come but keep thy wonted state, 
With even step and musing gait, 
And looks, commencing with the 
skies, 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thy eyes. 
There held im holy passion still 
Forget thyself to marble, till 
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With a sad, leaden, downward cast 
Those fix them on the earth as fast. 


Herc the images and terms, with 
some exceptions, are equally beauti- 
ful and happy. “ Flowing with ma- 
jestic train” indicates the manners 
of Milton’s age. The epithet ma- 
jestic, does not seem to coalesce 
easily with the impressicn which 
other parts of the picture produce. 
Neither can we approve of sad, 
leaden cast. Leaden is akin to all 
that is stupid, heavy and dreary. 
The looks of this raptured contem- 
platist need not surely be sad. 

The companions, or attendants of 
melancholy, are, 


Peace and quiet, 
Spare fast, that oft with gods doth 
dict, 
And hears the muses in a ring 
Ay round about Jove’s altar sing ; 
And add to these, retired leisure 
That in trim gardens takes his plea- 
sure. 
But first and chiefest with thee, bring 
Him that now soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The cherub contemplation 
And the mute silence hist along.... 


This selection of images appears 
to have been made carelessly, and by 
chance. The personages are not 
distinguished with skill or precision. 
Peace, quiet, fast, retirement, lei- 
sure, contemplation are an odd as- 
semblage to walk in the train of 
“ melancholy.”” The privileges of 
“ fast” to diet with gods, and hear 
the song of the muses, as they circle 
Jove’s altar, have, at once, the my- 
thological and religious peculiarities 
of Milton’s age. ‘lhe merit of fast- 
ing, and its influence in facilitating 
intercourse with heaven, are now 
exploded ; but no one but our poet 
seems to have imagined it favoura- 
ble to foetical inspiration : and the 
modern votarist will generally pre- 
fer some other mode of gaining 
access to the banquets of Olympus, 
and the concerts of the muses..... 
Trim gardens are no longer the fa- 
vourite retirementsof leisure. This 
epithet “trim” forcibly indicates 
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the old formal style of rural decora- 
tion, which it is worth observing, 
nowhere enters into the subsequent 
account of the haunts, most dear to 
the museful wanderer, or into any 
of Miiton’s rural descriptions. 

Contemplation, the last of the 
group, is described as a cherub, 
golden-winged, soaring, and guid- 
ing a throne, with wheels of fire. I 
must confess, that these images do 
not please me. Golden wing is a 
phrase without peculiar  signifi- 
cance ; and there seems to be some- 
thing incompatible in the double 
office of soaring, and guiding a cha- 
riot. lam at a loss too, to know what 
is meant by the fiery-wheeled 
throne. 

From this display of allegorical 
portraits, the poet now proceeds, 
by a happy transition, to describe 
the occupations of the melancholy 
man. 

These naturally divide themselves 
into such as are pursued during the 
night,and such as belong to the day. 
Tis nights are spent, according to 
the state of the air, either in the 
woods and fields, or within doors ; 
and are employed in listening to 
solemn sounds, or surveying the 
face of nature: or, when confined 
by the atmosphere at home, either 
first, in musing by the fire-side.... 
or secondly, in the study of the 
sciences....or thirdly, in musical 
performances....or lastly, in read- 
ing poetry. 

On the return of day, he resorts 
to the woods and glades; books and 
company, and ali the social recre- 
ations are avoided. He seeks the 
shadiest and loneliest haunts, and 
strives to loose himself in reverie. 
The only substitute for nature’s 
recesses, he allows to be the arcades 
and recesses of some public edifice, 
where the sublimities of architec. 
ture and the moral greatness of some 
appendage are adapted to raise the 
soul above all private and personal 
affections. 

it is thus that the museful man 
wishes to pass the flower of his 
days. For his declining years, his 
imagination looks forward to the 
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pleasures of seclusion, and the calm 
pursuits of some enobling science. 

This is the outline of Milton’s 
picture. Itagrees pretty aceurately 
With the scheme of every mind, ha- 
bituated to the exercise of its facul- 
ties ; but no two minds, it is likely, 
would fll uf the picture precisely 
in the same manner. It would be 
curious and instructive to examine 
what are the minuter particulars of 
Milton’s scheme. What objects of 
nature would mést attract his con- 
templation in his wanderings, and 
what guides he would take through 
the regions of poetry and science. 
In these respects, the individual 
character of the poet, and the fash- 
ions of his age and nation, will ma- 
nifest themselves, and afford us an 
occasion of comparing the views of 
others with our own. 

In his nightly rambles we may 
observe, that his darling passion is 
to listen to the nightinigale. He in- 
vokes the cothpany of silence.... 


"Less Philomel will deign a song 

In het sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night; 

While Cynthia checks her dragon 
. yoke, 

Gently o’er th’ accustomed oak.... 


This previlege an American con- 
templatist must dispense with. Our 
Broves are full of the music of noc- 
tural insects, which can have no- 
thing in common with the notes of 
Philomela. Why is the nightin- 
f#ale’s song so commonly supposed 
indicative either of sadness or love? 
It is obvious, that the music may be 

articularly adapted to call up me- 

ancholy in the hearer, and to sooth 
the réveries of one whom love keeps 
awake ; but this supplies no reason 
for imputing amorous despair, or a 
rueful temper to the bird itself... 
The dragon yoke of Cynthia, ap- 
pliéd to the lufar progress, is an 
antiquated image, which true taste 
doés not incline us to relish, though 
learning may enable us, in some 
degree, to comprehend. Night, 
turned into a person, whose rugged 
brow is stioothed by the music, is a 
very grand conception. 
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The nightingale is not always 
present to regale the ear. In her 
absence, the eye is fixed 


Upon the wand’ring moon 
Riding near her highest noon. 


‘The grandeur of thestarry firma- 
ment is omitted, though, perhaps, 
that is a more sublime, various and 
thought-producing spectacle than 
the other. It is, however, after- 
wards introduced as one of the 
amusements of old age. 

This image is congenial with eve- 
ry fancy, and is to be seen in every 
climate. ‘The poet goes on to par- 
ticularize the only two situations 
in which the moon is advantageously 
seen ; in a clear, and in a chequered 
sky. 

After the moon and the nightin- 
gale, the curfew is introduced... 


Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the far-off curfew sound 
Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


These lines are very defective in 
perspicuity. Is it the curfew, or the 
shore that swings on this occasion? 
If the wide water be meant, which, 
though not expressed, is highly pro- 
bable, the term swinging conveys 
no adequate or significant image. 
The sullen roar must belong to a 
torrent, and the kind of concert 
which a tolling bell, and a roaring 
torrent produce, can be known only 
to those who have witnessed the 
combination. Either, separately, 
must have a powerful influence on 
the imagination. 

The “air not permitting’ these 
enjoyments, we are transported to 
the room, warmed by embers on the 
hearth, with no sound to engage the 
attention, but the chirrup of the 
cricket and the watchman’s larum, 
which, in our country, is a cad/, and 
not a dell. 

From these contemplative em- 
ployments we are now carried to the 
summit of a tower, where, by the 
midnight lamp, the melancholy 
man pores over his books, What 
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are the subjects, or the masters, 
which the poet selects? They are 
either the works of Hermes Tris- 
magistus, or the speculations of 
Plato on the soul’s immortality, 
guides which a more recent student 
would not be likely to select, espe- 
cially the former. 

The following are the topics of a 
visionary, or a necromancer, more 
than of a rational student. 


And of those demons that are found 
In air, iire, flood, or under ground ; 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. 


The theory which peoples all na- 
ture with active and subordinate 
intelligences is very agreeable. No 
wonder that a warm imagination 
has built large inferences on slen- 
der premises in relation to this 
subject. That hints and tokens, 
noted or imparted in dreams, or in 
casual coincidences of events, have 
been eagerly employed to remove, 
in some degree, the veil which hides 
the original and primary agencies 
of nature from our view. 

The laws of nature are still, with 
all strenuous minds, objects of curi- 
ous research ; but instead of vague 
and superstitious reveries, we now 
confide in the power of industrious 
experiments to decompound, set 
free, and render sensible the primi- 
tive ingredients of the universe..... 
The same passion which led men to 
solicit the intercourse and aid of 
demons, now incites them to inves- 
tigate the simplest and most evanes- 
cent elements of nature. The en- 
thusiast for knowledge has descend- 
ed from the stimmit of the tower 
to the recesses of the /eboratory ; 
and Hermes and Plato are super- 
ceded by Boerhaave and Lavoi- 
sier. 

These lines are remarkably com- 
prehensive. Moremeaning in fewer 
words it would be scarcely possible 
tocomprise. The respective me- 
diums of this activity are accurately 
enumerated.....air, fire, flood, or 
under ground; and a poetical use 
is made of the supposed connexion 





between events, and the influence 
either of the planets or the ele. 
ments. 

Philosophy looks not beyond the 
elements themselves, which act 
agreeably to a supreme will; but 
poetry discovers beings whose pow- 
ers harmonize or concur with these 
elements. ; 

The sciences, however, are some. 
times to give place to poetry, and 
especially to tragic scenes. 


Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy, 
In sc¢ptre’d pall come sweeping by... 


We may remark, that some words 
have undergone a singular revolu- 
tion of meaning since the time of 
Milton. ‘* Gorgeous” and “ De. 
mure”’ are instances of this, being 
used by the poet in a serious sense, 
though, at present, they have a bur- 
lesque or ludicrous meaning. Could 
the figure thus displayed be paint- 
ed ? No doubt every epithet here 
used, contributed to an actual pic- 
turein the poet’s fancy. The scep- 
tre, the pall, and the sweeping mo- 
tion will be as differently imagined 
as there are different readers. 

The succeeding lines shew Mil- 
ton’s preference of the ancient dra- 
ma. Slakspeare, it should seera 
by his silence here, was held in lit- 
tle repute as a tragic poet. Jon- 
son and Shakespear are mentioned 
in the Allegro, mercly as administer- 
ing entertainment to the man of 
gaiety and good humour. 

Mournful music is next mention- 
ed as a darling occupation. It is 
worth while to remark the mytho- 
logical images which the idea of 
music suggests to his fancy. 


O sad virgin that thy power 

Might raise Musaus from his bower, 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 

Such notes, as warbled to the string, 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek, 

And grad hell grant what love did 
seek. 


In his picture of dive/y music in 
the Allegro, Orpheus again recurs ; 
but such is the superiority of mirth- 
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ful, over mournful strains, in this 
poet’s represcntation,that while the 
Penseroso produces only 2 condi- 
tional assent, the “Allegro” would 


Have won the ear 
Of Pluto to have quite set free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice. 

Milton’s passion for ancient lore? 
the theme and styleof Attic tragedy» 
one would think hardly compatible 
with his attachMent to the chi- 
meras of modern romance. Yet his 
favourite books we are informed, 
were Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen. According- 
ly we find in this place, the plea- 
sures of music succeeded by stories 
of forests, inchantments, turneys 
trophies, and all the apparatus of 
the Italian poetry. 

In this manner does the melan- 
choly enthusiast pass the night, the 


civil-suited man has no sooner risen - 


than he hies him to the forests. 
The morning which the rambler 
loves, must not 


Be trick’d and frounc’t as she was 
wont, 

With the Attic boy to hunt, 

But, serchief’d in a comely cloud 

While rocking winds are piping loud, 

Or ushered with a shower still 

When the gust hath blown dis fil, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves, 


T cannot affix any distinct mean- 
ing to the epithet civi/-suited, the 
morning here is personified, but the 
image of a modern female, with a 
cloud for a kerchief seems wanting 
in dignity. The allusion to the 
Attic boys is, I confess, unintelligi- 
ble to me, and, I much suspect is so 
to most readers. ‘There is a con- 
fusion of images n—Aocking winds 
are/uzping loud—though each sepa- 
rately is very vivid. A blustering and 
cloudy dawn, or one calm and still, 
after the subsiding of a rain-storm, 
are the favourites of his fancy, 
‘With minute drops from off the 
eaves—’’ contains one of those 
specimens of original observation 


and selection, so rarely to be found 


among poets. 
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The scenes which he selects for 
his noon-day meditations, are, 


‘Arched walks of twilight groves 

And shadows brown, that Silvan loves, 

Of pine or monumental oak, 

Where the rude ax, with heaved 
stroke, 

Was never heard....the nymphs todaunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow’d 
haunt..... 


Groves and gladescould notoccur 
to the poet’s fancy, without calling 
up Silvanus and the nymphs. 

These lines are full of images ; 
the scene described, and the moral 
incidents are calculated deeply to 
affect the sensibility toruralcharms. 
The grove and its arched walks, 
the formation of art, was accessible 
to Milton, but the forests of pine 
and oak, where the ax was never 
heard, could not occur within the 
circuit of his rambles. No more 
powerful conception of solitude can 
be formed than what must flow from 
the covert of such a forest, as many 
a pilgrim in the American wilder- 
ness is capable of judging. 

The epithets in this passage are 
very energetic, though some excep- 
tion may perhaps be made against 
monuntental oak. Why is oak called 
monumental? 

The effect ofthe woodman’s pre- 
sence to fright away the nymphs is, 
to me, original, and 1s very beauti- 
ful. 

Having reached this friendly 
covert, what attitude does the en- 
thusiast assume ? What sounds at- 
tract his attention, and whatimages 
hover in his*fancy. He stretches 
himself like the mejancholy man, in 
Shakspeare, along some brook, the 
ripling of whose waters, and the 
hum of bees constitute his music. 
This music is propitious to sleep, 
which is invoked, in company with 
mystic visions, and which must re- 

tire only at the bidding of some un- 
seen Genius. 


Hide me from day’s garish eve 
While the Bee with henied thigh, 
That at her flowery work doth sing 
And the watevs murmuring. 
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With such concert as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feathered sleep ;.... 


The poet was not physiologist 
enough to know that the working 
Beeisof nosex, that the honey is ex- 
tracted by the tongue, and deposited 
for safe carriage, in the mouth of 
the insect. It was probably for 
rhyme-sake that the Bee is made 
to sing, but, in reality, it is ascer- 
tained that the Bee has a voice ca- 
pable of various modulations. 

The term garish conveys no 
meaning tome. I never met with 
itelsewhere. It iscapabie, no doubt, 
of explication, but its etymology is 
not obvious. Milton’s use has con- 
secrated it, and it is often quoted, 
but the same use would have sanc- 
tified any other arbitrarily invented 
sound. 


And let some strange mysterious 
dream, 

Wave at dis wings, an airy stream, 

Of lively portraiture display’d 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 


I cannot clear up the obscurity of 
this passage. At whose wings? 
those ofthe dream or those of sleep? 
m either sense, to wave an airy 
stream of lively portraiture dis- 
play’d, is vague and without mean- 
ing. — 


And as I wake, sweet music breathe, 
Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good 
Or th’ unseen genius of the wood. 


This is aluminous thought. Mil- 
ton fostered the imagination of this 
interposition with great delight. 
Comus is entirely built upon it, and 
a survey of that poem, would afford 
a pleasing opportunity of investigat- 
ing the various hints, and sources 
which contributed to form his notion 
ofthe essence and attributes of these 
aerial beings. In this passage, the 
ancient and modern, the mytholog- 
ical and christian notions on the 
subject are briefly and strikingly 
displayed. Let an aerial musician 


be heard, a spirit that is guardian 
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and attendant, either of person or 
of place; the genius of the sleeper 
himself, or of the wood in which he 
loiters. 

Devotion is not forrotten among 
the employments of this enthusiast. 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full voic’d choir below, 

In service high, aiid anthems clear 
As may with sweetness thro’ my ea., 
Dissolve me into extasies 

And bring all Heaven before my eyes. 


Milton was in love with the solemn 
peculiarities of the gothic temple. 
‘To those therefore who never en- 
tered such a building, the first six 
lines communicate no image. An- 
tique pillars, embowed roof, storied 
windows, cloistered pale, are un- 
meaning sounds to those on this side 
the ocean, who have never seen, 
and never collected from delinea- 
tions or descriptions any images of 
Gothic building. In Milton’s mind, 
these terms possessed vivid coun- 
ter parts. Memory set before him 
the studious cloisters of Cambridge 
where he passed his youth, and the 
aisles and arches of St. Paul’s or 
Westminster, with their organs and 
chorusses, whose devotional influ- 
ence he had often experienced. How 
different the conceptions then, 
which the poet derived from these 
lines, from those of an American 
reader. Weare not however to- 
tally deprived of the solemnities of 
the organ and the chorusses of pub- 
lic worship. 

Having passed the flower of his 
days in such amusements, what is 
reserved for the pastime of age. 
Different minds touched with the 
same sublime passion, for serious 
pleasures, would probably. form 
very different visions of the future. 
We might, in general, aspire after 
quiet and seclusion, but we should 
not be ambitious of absolute solitude, 
andthe penury and hardships of the 
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Ancherite. To be our own nurse 
and servant, and to seek in a 
caverned rock, not an occasional 
retreat, a permanent abode, seems 
to be a perverse wish. ‘* The 
hairy gown and mossy cell are not 
necessary to be united, and though 
“musing meditation may most affect 
pensive secrecy,” it need not be in 
the torpid character of a hermit, 
nor need his cell be “‘ a desert cell.’”’ 
The hairy gown, the maple dish, 
and a few books, with a bed of 
leaves and the cheerless shelter of 
a rock, befit nothing but poverty 
and superstition. 

Wild, mountainous, and lonely 
scenes, are dear to a museful tem- 
per. Rocks and caverns are de- 
lightful as occasional retreats, but 
these enjoyments are compatable 
with a civilized life, and constitute 
a kind of Hermit and Hermitage, 
very different from Milton. We 
may wish that - 


At last our weary age 

May find the peaceful hermitage, 
The peaked rock, and mossy cell, 
Where we may sit, and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew, 
Aud every herb, that sips the dew. 


A wise old age may find delicious 
#ecreations for its solitude in astro- 
momy and botany, but there is no- 
‘thing agreeable to these views, in the 
poet’s Hermit. He merely ex- 
amines earth and heaven, with the 
naked eye, and aims at gathering 
from his contemplations some mira- 
ulous power of healing ‘diseases, 
and foreseeing future events. These 
are the views of an ignorant and 
Gothic age, and though somewhat 
congenial to the mind of one fresh 
trom reading the old chivalrous 
poetry, are in reality savage and 
debasing and are not at all neces- 
sery to give sublimity or pathos to 
our conceptions of solitude and 
rural retreat. 

Here the melancholy man, how- 
ever wishes ‘to sit, 


Till old experience do attain, 
‘Lo something.like prophetic strain. 


The life just before described, 
does not seem to befit the term 
“ experience.” 

In fine, this poem, considers seri- 
ous pleasure, not as flowing from 
the performance of our duty, from 
intercource with kindred minds, or 
the contemplation ofthat happiness, 
in other beings which we have been 
instrumental in conferring or pre- 
serving. It considers man, not as 
the recipient of social or moral 
pleasures, but as reaping his high- 
est happiness from a certain refined 
indulgence of his senses, the cold 
abstractions of his intellect and the 
freaks of a superstitious fancy. The 
seriousness or melancholy here de- 
picted has something in it unsocial, 
misanthropic and selfish, and though 
we may admire the portrait, as a 
portrait, yet, no man with a true 
taste for serious pleasures, will fully 
concur with the poet, when he ter- 
minates his soliloquy with saying, 
and 

I with thee wiil chuse to live. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


[Tue following ‘‘ Chemical Ques- 
tion” was first proposed in a daily 
paper of this city, nearly twoyears 
ago: I have not seen any answer 
to it since that time, and from the 
intended scope of the Literary Ma- 
gazine, Iam induced to request a 
corner for it. This question must 
be considered an important one, as 

_ it may tend to elucidate some of 
those causes, which act so power- 
fully, (because secretly) towards 
the rapid destruction of the human 
teeth in all climates and situations. 
Whether Sugar .is one of these 
agents of decomposition,or not,our 
present imperfect state of scienti- 
fic knowledge will not admit us to 
decide: but it rather appears from 
concurring circumstances, that its 
effects are not deleteriousin the:r na- 
ture :—as I am told, that the inha- 
bitants of the West Indies preserve 
their teeth in great perfection and 
beauty: but for the truth of this, I 
cannot vouch. It is heped that 
some of the great /uminaries of science 
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now in the city, who frequent “hot 
lecture-rooms”’ (to the great disad- 
vantage of their helath and spirits, 
from being unaccustomed to such a 
mode of life )will endeavour to throw 
light on this subject. In doing so, 
however, I would recommend them 
torefrain from adopting the vision- 
ary and groundless theories ofa cer- 
tain septified Doctor, who residesina 
city atno great distance from Phi- 
Jadelphia. While he has fed his 
own vanity, science has suffered 
from his attempts to form an 
hypothesis, notonly unsupported by 
facts, but in direct opposition to 
them. ] 
Dec. 2, 1803. 


CHEMICAL QUESTION. 


THE oxalic acid, it is well known, 
can be produced by oxygenating 
common white sugar, powdered, by 
means of the nitric acid: in this 
process, part of the oxygen of the 
nitric acid unites to the carbon and 
hydrogen (the other constituent 
parts) of the sugar, and the nitrous 
acid escapes. ‘This substance, ac- 
cording to Lavoisier, ¢consists of 8 
parts of hydrogen, 64 of oxygen, 
and 28 of carbon. These are also 
the ingredients of the oxalic acid, 
but the proportions in which they 
exist, yet remain unknown : hence 
it is evident, that sugar, by the ad- 
dition of a certain quantity of oxy- 
gen, becomes converted into the 
oxalic acid. 

Now sugar is generally supposed 
to be injurious tothe teeth: how far 
this opinion is supported by truth, 
will be seen from the following con- 
siderations. The teeth are com- 
posed of lime united to the phos- 
phoric acid, or are phosphates of 
lime. Oxalic acid possessesa great- 
er affinity with the base of this salt, 
and wherever it meets with it, unites 
to it, and separates the other acid. 
Sugar is, by some, supposed to act 
in this manner :.... the oxalic acid 
unites to the lime of the phosphate 
of lime, and forms an insoluble salt, 
and thus the teeth decay, or become 
decomposed: but does sugar. really 
contain the oxalic acid ready 
JSormed ? for if this is not the case, 
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how can it decompose them? A soe 
lution of sugar will not precipitate 
lime from lime-water, and hence it 
is clearly proved that it cannot ex- 
ist in this substance; for lime, either 
in simple solution, or in combination 
with other substances, is reckoned 
the best test of this acid chemists 
have. How then does sugar act on 
the teeth? It is proved by experi- 
ment, that if a smaller portion of 
oxygen is added to sugar, than 
what would be necessary to convert 
it into the oxalic, the tartarous or 
some other vegetable acid would 
be formed: none of which have so 
great an attraction for lime, as the 
oxalic possesses. Can, therefore, 
sugar be prejudicial tothe teeth ?.... 
if so, in what manner does it act ? 

The solution of the above ques- 
tion, is requested from some of the 
scientific readers of his Maga- 
zine. 

AMICUS SCIENTIZ. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


MEMOIRS OF 
CARWIN THE BILOQUIST. 


( Continued.) 

My father’s sister was an ancient 
lady, resident in Philadelphia, the 
relict of a merchant, whose decease 
left her the enjoyment of a frugal 
competence. She was without 
children, and had often expressed 
her desire that her nephew Frank, 
whom she always considered as a 
sprightly and promising lad, should 
be put under her care. She offered 
to be at the expense of my educa- 
tion, and to bequeath to me at her 
death her slender patrimony. 

This arrangement was obstinate- 
ly rejected by my father, because it 
was merely fostering and giving 
scope to propensites, which he con- 
sidered as hurtful, and because his 
avarice desired that this inheritance 
should fall to no one but himseif. 
To me, it wasa scheme of ravishing 
felicity, and to be debarred from it 
was a source of anguish known-to 
few. Ihad too much experience 
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of my father’s pertinaciousness 
ever to hope for a change in his 
views; yet the bliss of living with 
my aunt, in a new and busy scene, 
and in the unbounded indulgence of 
my literary passion, continually 
occupied my thoughts: for a long 
time these thoughts were productive 
only of despondency and tears. 

Time only enhanced the desira- 
bleness of this scheme ; my new fa- 
culty would naturally connect itself 
with these wishes, and the question 
could not fail to occur whether it 
might not aid me in the execution 
of my favourite plan. 

A thousand superstitious tales 
were current in the family. Appa- 
ritions had been seen, and voices had 
been heard on a multitude of oc- 
casions. My father was a confident 
believer in supernatural tokens. 
The voice of his wife, whohadbeen 


many years dead, had been twice - 


heard at midnight whispering at his 
pillow. Ifrequently asked myseif 
whether ascheme favourable to my 
views might not be built upon these 
foundations. Suppose (thought 1) 
my mother should be made to enjoin 
upon him compliance with my 
wishes ? 

This idea bred inmea temporary 
consternation. ‘To imitate the voice 
ofthe dead, to counterfeit a com- 
mission from heaven, bore the aspect 
of presumption and impiety. It 
seemed an offence which could not 
fail to draw after it the vengeance 
of the deity. My wishes for a time 
yielded to my fears, but this scheme 
in proportion as I meditated on it, 
became more plausible; no other 
occurred to me so easy and so effica- 
cious. I endeavoured to persuade 
myself that the end proposed, was, 
in the highest degree praiseworthy, 
and that the excellence of my pur- 
pose would justify the means em- 
ployed to attain it. 

My resolutions were, fora time, 
attended with fluctuations and mis- 
givings. These gradually disap- 
pear ed, and my purpose became 
firm; I was nextto devise the means 
of effecting my views, this did not 
demand any tedious deliberation. It 
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waseasy to gain access to my father’s 
chamber without notice or detec- 
tion, cautious footsteps and the sup- 
pression of breath would place me, 
unsuspected and unthought of, by 
his bed side. The words I should 
use, and the mode of utterance were 
not easily settled, but having at 


length selected these, I made myself 


by much previous repetition, per- 
fectly familiar with the use of them. 

I selected a blustering and incle- 
ment night, in which the darkness 
was augmented by a veil of the 
blackest clouds. ‘The building we 
inhabited was slight in its structure, 
and full of crevices through which 
the gale found easy way, and whist- 
led in a thousand cadencies. On 
this night the elemental music was 
remarkably sonorous, and was 
mingled not unfrequently with ¢huz- 
der heard remote. 

I could not divest myself of secret 
dread. My heart faultered with a 
consciousness of wrong. Heaven 
seemed to be present and to disap- 
prove my work; I listened to the 
thunder and the wind, as tothe stern 
voice of this disapprobation. Big 
drops stood on my forehead, and my 
tremors almost incapacitated me- 
from proceeding. 

These impediments however I 
surmounted; I crept up stairs at 
midnight, and entered my father’s 
chamber. Thedarkness was intense 
and I sought with outstretched hands 
for his bed. The darkness, added 
to the trepidation of my thoughts, 
disabled me from making a right 
estimate of distances: I was con- 
scious of this, and whenI advanced 
within the room, paused. 

I endeavoured to compare the 
progress I had made with my know- 
ledge of the room, and governed by 
the result of this comparison, pro- 
ceeded cautiously and with hands 
still outstretched in search of the 
foot of the bed. At this moment 
lightning flashed into the room: the 
brightness of the gleam was daz- 
zling, yet it afforded me an exact 
knowledge of my situation. I had 
mistaken my way, and discovered 
that my knces nearly touched the 
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bedstead, and that my hands at the 
next step, would have touched my 
father’s cheek. His closed eyes and 
every line in his countenance, were 
painted, asit were, for an instant 
on my sight. 

The flash was accompained with 
a burst of thunder,whose vehemence 
was stunning. | always entertained 
a dread of thunder, and now re- 
coiled, overborne with terror. 
Never had I witnessed so luminous 
a gleam and sotremendous a shock, 
yet my father’s slumber appeared 
not to be disturbed by it. 

I stood irresolute and trembling ; 
to prosecute my purpose in this state 
of mind was impossible. I resolved 
for the present to relinquish it, and 
turned with a view of exploring my 
way out of the chamber. Just then 
alight seen through the window, 
caught my eye. It was at first weak 
but speedily increased; no second 
thought was necessary to inform me 
that the barn, situated at a small 
distance from the house, and newly 
stored with hay, was in flames, in 
consequence of being struck by the 
Jightning. 

My terror at this spectacle made 
me careless of all consequences re- 
lative to myself. I rushed to the bed 
and throwing myself on my father, 
awakened him by loud cries. The 
family were speedily roused, and 
were compelled to remain impotent 
spectators of the devastation. For- 
tunately the wind blew in acontrary 
direction, so that our habitation was 
not injured. 

The impression that was made 
upon me by the incidents of that 
night is indelible. The wind gra- 
clually rose into an hurricane; the 
largest branches were torn from the 
trees, and whirled aloft into the air; 
others were uprooted and laid 
prostrate ontheground. Thebarn 
Was 2 spacious edifice, consisting 
whoily of wood, and filled with a 
plenteous harvest. Thus supplied 
with fuel, and fanned by the wind, 
the fire raged with incredible fury ; 
meanwhile clouds rolied above, 
whose blackness was rendered more 
éonspicuous by reflection from the 
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flames ; the vast volumes of smoke 
were dissipated in a moment by the 
storm, while glowing fragments 
and cinders were borne to an im- 
mense hight, and tossed every where 
in wild confusion. Ever and anon 
the sable canopy that hung around 
us was streaked with lightning, and 
the peals, by which it was accom- 
pained, were deafning, and with 
scarcely any intermission. 

It was, doubtless, absurd to ima- 
gine any connexion between this 
portentous scene and the purpose 
that I had meditated, yet a belief 
of thisconnexion, though wavering 
and obscure, lurked in my mind; 
something more than a coincidence 
merely casual, appeared to have 
subsisted between my situation, at 
my father’s bed side, and the flash 
that darted through the window, 
and diverted me from my design. 
It palsied my courage, and strength- 
ened my conviction, that my scheme 
was criminal. 

After some time had elapsed, and 
tranquility was, in some degree, 
restored in the family, my father 
reverted to the circumstances in 
which I had been discovered on the 
first alarm of this event. The truth 
was impossible to be told. I felt the 
utmost reluctance to be guilty of a 
falsehood, but by falsehood only 
could J elude detection. That my guilt 
was the offspring of a fatal necessi- 
ty, that the injustice of others gave 
it birth and made it unavoidable, af- 
forded me slightconsolation. Noth- 
ing can be more injurous than a lie, 
but its evil tendency chiefly respects 
cur futuve conduct. Its direct con- 
sequences may be transient and 
few, but it facilitates a repetition, 
strengthens temptation, and grows 
into habit. I pretended some neces- 
sity had drawn me from my bed, 
and that discovering the condition 
of the barn, I hastened to inform 
my father. 

Some time after this, my father 
summoned me to his presence. I 
had been previously guilty of dis- 
obedience to his commands, in a 
matter about which he was usually 
very scrupulous. My brother had 
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been privy to my offence, and had 
threatened tobe my accuser. Onthis 
occasion I expected nothing but ar- 
raignmentand punishment. Weary 
of oppression, and hopeless of any 
change in my father’s temper and 
views, I had formed the resolution 
of eloping from his house, and of 
trusting, young as I was, to the 
caprice of fortune. I was hesitat- 
ing whether to abscond without the 
knowledge of the family, or to make 
my resolutions known to them, and 
while I avowed my resolution, to 
adhere to it in spite of opposition 
and remonstrances, when I received 
this summons. 

I was employed at this time in 
the field; night was approaching, 
and I had made no preparation for 
departure ; all the preparation in 
my power to make, was indeed 
small; .a few clothes made into a 
bundle, was the sum of my posses- 
sions. ‘Time would have little in- 
fluence in improving my prospects, 
and I resolved to execute my scheme 
immediately. 

I left my work intending to ‘seek 
my chamber, and taking what was 
my own, to disdppear forever. 
I turned a stile that led out of the 
field into a bye path, when my fa- 
ther appeared before me, advanc- 
ing in an opposite direction; to 
avoid him was.impossible, and I 
summoned my fortitude toa conflict 
with his passion. — 

As soon as we met, instead of 
anger and upbraiding, he told me, 
that he had been reflecting on my 
aunt’s proposal, to take me under 
hér protection, and had concluded 
that the plan was proper ; if I still 
retained my wishes on that head, 
he would readily comply with them, 
and that, if I chose, I might set off 
for the city next morning, as a 
neighbours waggon was preparing 
to go. 

I shall not dwell on the rapture 
with which this proposal was lis- 
tened to: it was with difficulty that 
I persuaded myself that he was in 


earnest in making it, nor could 


divine the reasons, for so sudden 
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and unexpected a change in his 
maxims.... These I afterwards dis- 
covered. Some one had instilled 
into him fears, that my aunt exas-. 
perated at his opposition to her 
request, respecting the unfortunate 
Frank, would bequeath her pro- 
perty to strangers; to obviate this 
evil, which his avarice prompted 
him to regard as much greater 
than any mischief, that would ac- 
crue to me, from the change of my 
abode, he embraced her proposal. 

I entered with exultation and tri- 
umph on this new scene ; my hopes 
were by no means disappointed. 
Detested labour was exchanged for 
luxurious idleness. I was master of 
my time, and the chuser of my 
occupations. My kinswoman on 
discovering that I entertained no 
rclish for the drudgery of colleges, 
and was. contented with the means 


-of intellectual gratification, which 


I could obtain under her roof, al- 
lowed me to pursue my own choice. 

Three tranquik years passed 
away, during which, each day ad- 
ded to my happiness, by adding to 
my knowledge. My biloquial facul- 
ty was not neglected. I improved it 
by assiduous exercise ; I deeply re- 
flected on the use to which it might 
be applied. I was not destitute of 
pure intentions; I delighted not in 
evil; I was incapable of knowing- 
ly contributing to anether’s misery, 
but the sole or principal end of 
my endeavours was not the happi- 
ness of others. 

I was actuated by ambition. I 
was delighted to possess superior 
power; I was prone to manifest 
that superiority, and was satisfied 
if this were done, without much 
solicitude concerning consequen- 
ces. I sported frequently with the 
apprehensions of my associates, 
and threw out a bait for their won- 
der, and supplied them with occa- 
sions for the structure of theories. 
It may not be amiss to enumerate 
one or two adventures in which I 
was engaged. 


{ To be continued.) 28 2 
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For the Literary Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF STATUES, BUSTS, 
&ce. IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE ACADEMY OF ARTS. NEW- 
YORK. 


NO. I. 
The Pythian Apollo: called the 
Apollo Belvedere. 


Tue son of Latona, in his rapid 
course, has just overtaken the ser- 
pent Python. The mortal dart is 
already discharged from his dread- 
fulbow, which he holds in his left 
hand, and from which his right is 
just withdrawn ; the motion impres- 
sed on all his muscles is sti!l pre- 
served. Indignation sits on his lip, 
but on his countenance the certain- 
ty of victory is imprinted, and his 
eye sparkles with satisfaction at 
having delivered Delphos from the 
monster which ravaged its coasts. 

His hair, lightly curled, flows in 
ringlets down his neck, or rises 


with grace to the summit of his” 


head, which is encircled with the 
strofihium, the distinguishing band 
of gods and kings. His quiver is 
suspended by a belt across his left 
shoulder. His robe (chlamys) at- 
tached to the shoulder, turned up 
on the left arm only, is thrown back, 
shewing to greater advantage his 
divine form. The glow of youth 
enlivens his elegant person, in which 
nobleness and agility, with vigor and 
elegance are sublimely biended, 
preserving a happy medium be- 
tween the delicate form of Bacchus, 
and the more firm and masculine 
lines of Mercury. 

Afiollo, the vanquisher of the ser- 
frent Python, is the subject of an in- 
genious fable, invented by the an- 
cients to express the genial influence 
of the sun that renders the air more 
salubrious, by correcting the infecti- 
ous exhalations of the coasts of 
which this reptile is the emblem— 
every thing in this figure, nay the 
very trunk of the tree ‘indroduced 
to support it, presents scme inte- 
resting’ allusion. This trunk is that 
@the ancient olive tree, of Delos, 
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under whose shade the god was. 
born. it is adorned with fruit, and 
the serpent ascending it is the sym- 
bol of life and health, of which Apol- 


lo was the ged. This statué, the ° 


most perfect of all that time has 
spared, was found about the close 
of the fifteenth century, on Cafo de 
Anzo, twelve leagues from Rome, 
on the margin of the sea, in the 
ruins of the ancient ntium, a‘city 
celebrated for its temple of fortune, 
and for the rival villas built by the 
emperors and embellished with the 
master pieces of art. 


Julius the second, while a cardi. ° 


nal, purchased this statué, and 
placed it, in the first instance, in 
the palace he occupied near the 
church of the holy apostles; but 
shortly after having attained the 
pontificate, he removed it to the 
Belvedere uf the Vatican, where 
for three centuries it remained the 
admiration of the world; when a 
hero, guided by victory, arrived to 
transplant and fix it, perhaps for- 
ever, on the banks of the Seine. 

It is a question for antiquaries 
and naturalists to determine, from 
what quarry the marble of this 
Apollo has been cut. Thestatuaries 
of Rome, who from their occupation* 
have an extensive knowledge of 
ancient marbles, have invariably 
deemed it an ancient Grecian mar- 
ble, although of a quality very dif- 
ferent from the most known spe- 
cies. On the contrary, the painter 
Mengs, has asserted that this sta- 
tue is of the marble of Luni or Ca- 
rara, the quarries of which, were 
known and worked in the time of 
Julius Cesar. Citizen Dolomieu a 
learned mineralogist, is of the same 
opinion, and he pretends to have 
found in one of the ancient quarries 
of Luni, fragments of marble re- 
sembling that of the Apollo. Not- 
withstanding these authorities, this 
subject may still be considered as 
very doubtful. | 

The beauty of the statues of 4n- 
tinous, and the perfection of sculp- 
ture at that time evidently demon- 
strate that until the epoch of Adrian 
at least, the Grecian school furnish- 
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ed artists worthy to be compared 
with the most able statuaries of an- 
tiquity. Pliny entertained the same 
opinion of the artists of his age. 

The author of this chef d’ oeuvre 
isunknown. The lower partof the 
right arm and the left hand, which 
were wanting, have been restored 
by Giovanni Angelo de Mentorsoli, 
sculptor and pupil of Michael An- 
gelo. 

NO» If. 
Venus of the Capitol. 

Venus, the queen of love and 
the goddess of beauty, is here re- 
presented as just from the bath; 
her divinely graceful form is unem- 
barrassed by drapery, her hair col- 
lected behind displays the beauties 
of her polished neck, and her head 
gently inclines to the left, as smil- 
ing affably vpon the graces who are 
about to attire her. At her feet 
stand a vase of perfumes covered 

artially with a fringed drapery. 
e value of this Statue is height- 
ened by its perfect preservation.... 
it was found in Rome, about the 
middle of the last century, between 
the Quirinal and Viminal Mounts, 
and was placed in the capitol, of 
Benedict XIV. 

NO. III. 

Laocoon. 

Laocoon, the son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and priest of Apollo, in- 
flamed by love for his country, vio- 
lently opposed the reception of the 
wooden horse withir. the walls of 
Troy. To awaken his countrymen 
to the impending danger, he dared 
to hur! his javelin against the fatal 
miachine, consecrated to Minerva. 

Enraged at his temerity, those of 
the gods hostile to Troy, resolved 
to punish him, and shortly after, 
as Laocoon, crowned with laurel, 
‘was sacrificing to Neptune on the 
beach, two enormous serpents, 
emerged from the waves, and in- 
stantly sprang upon his two chil- 
dren, who had accompained him to 
the altar. The distracted father 
flies to their aid: in vain he strug- 
gles against these monsters, they 
enclose him with his sons....they roll 
themselves around their bodies.... 
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they crush them intheir coils....they 
tear them with their venomous 
teeth....in spite of their efforts to 
disengage themselves, this unfor- 
tunate father with his sons, the 
victims of an unjust vengeance, fall 
at the altar of the god....and turning 
their distracted eyes towards hea- 
ven, expire in the most cruel 
agonies. 

Such is the pathetic subject ofthis 
admirable group, one of the most 
perfect works which the chissel has 
ever produced, the master-piece of 
composition, design, and sentiment ; 
and the impression of which, can 
only be enfeebled by commentary. 

It was found in the ruins of the 
palace of Titus, on the Esquiline 
Mount, during the pontificate of 
Julius II. Pliny, who speaks of it 
with admiration, saw it in this place. 
To this writer we owe the know- 
ledge. of the three skilful sculptors 
who executed it. ‘Their names are 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athene- 
derus. Agesander was probably 
the father of the two-others; they 
flourished in the first age of the 
vulgar erae The group is com- 
posed of five blocks so artificially 
united, that Pliny believed them to 
be but a single piece. ‘The right 
arm of the father and the two arms 
of the children are wanting. 

NO. Iv. 
Gladiator of the Borghese Palace. 

Tus statue has been improper- 
ly denominated the “Gladiator of 
the Borghese Palace.’”” From the 
characters of its inscription it ap- 
pears to be of greater antiquity 
than anv other characterized by the 
uame of the artist. History gives 
us no particulars relative to Agasi- 
us of Ephesus, author of this chef 
d’oeuvre; but the work which he 
has left, bears the strongest testi- 
mony of his merit. 

In the statue of the Apollo of Bel- 
vedere we are struck with the sub- 
limity of ideal beauty. e group 
of the Laocoon offers us a repre- 
sentation of natural beauties unas- 
sisted by imagination: the former 
may be compared to an epic poem, 
which, from probability, passing 
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the bounds of truth, leads to the 
marvellous; the latter to faithful 
history, which in the exposition of 
truth, makes choice of the most re- 
fined ideas, and most elegant ex- 
pression. 

The head of this figure shews 
that nothing but the truth of nature 
has been consulted in its formation ; 
no traces of the ideal beauty of the 
Apollo are to be found, and his 
whole air is that of a man in the full 
vigour of mature age,whose muscles 
are strengthened by habitual activi- 
ty, and whose body is hardened by 
exercise. 

Antiquarians are divided in their 
judgment of this figure; some have 
supposed it a discobolus, or throw- 
er of the disk ; but others with more 
probability have pronounced it, a 
statue erected to the honour of some 
Grecian warrior, who had signaliz- 
ed himself in a dangerous position : 
this appears perfectly to coincide 
with the attitude of the figure, 
which is at the same time actively 
offensive and defensive; on the left 
arm the strap of the buckler which 
he is supposed to carry is seen; the 
right arm is supposed to hold a jave- 
lin: his looks are directed upwards, 
as if defending himself from a dan- 
ger threatening from above: this 
position militates against the idea 
of its being the statue of a iighting 
gladiator, as his opponent may be 
supposed on horseback: besides, it 
is believed the honour of a statue 
was never granted to a gladiator of 
of the public arena; and this pro- 
duction is supported anterior to the 
institution of gladiators in Greece, 

This statue as well as the Apollo, 
was discovered in the city of Anti- 
um, the birth place of the emperor 
Nero, which he embelished at an 
enormous expense. 


NO. Ve 
Castor and Pollux. 
CastTor and PoLiux, were twin 
brother d sons of Jupiter and 


Leda. Mercury, immediately after 
their birth, carried them to Pallena, 
where they were educated, and 
as soon as they had arrived at the 
years of maturity, they embarked 


with Jason on'the Argonautic expe- 
dition. In this adventure, they 
both behaved with signal courage ; 
the latter conquered and slew Amy- 
cus, in the combat of the cestus, 
and was ever after considered the 
god and patron of boxing and wrest- 
ling....the former distinguished him- 
self in the management of horses. 
After their return from Colchis 
they cleared the Heilespont and the 
neighbouring pass from pirates, 
from which circumstance they have 
always been deemed the protectors 
of navigators. 

‘They made war against the A« 
thenians, to recover their sister 
Helen whom Theseus had carried 
away, and from their clemency to 
the conquered, they acquired the 
surname of Anaces or Benefac- 
tors. 

They were invited to the nuptial 
feasts of Lycas and Idus, where be- 
coming enamoured with the brides, 
(the daughters of Leucippus)....a 
battle ensued in which Lycas fell by 
the hand of Castor, who was killed 
by Idas. Pollux revenged the death 
of his brother in the blood of Idus. 
Pollux tenderly attached to his 
brother, and inconsolable for his 
loss, intreated Jupiter either to re- 
store Castor to life, or permit him 
to resign his own immortality; Ju- 
piter listened benignly to his prayer, 
and consented that the immortality 
of Pollux should be shared with his 
brother, and that it should be alter- 
nately enjoyed bythem. This act 
of fraternal love, Jupiter rewarded 
by making the twobrothers constel- 
lations in heaven, under the name 
of Gemini, which never appear 
together, but when one rises the 
other sets. 

No. Vie 
Germanicua. 

Tuts fine statue has been supe 
posed to represent Germanicus, 
son of Drusus and Antonia. The 
style of the hair indicates indeed a 
Roman personage ; but it cannot be 
this prince, for the medals and 
other monuments we have of him 
represent him very differently. 
A more attentive examination of 


































ed artists worthy to be compared 
with the most able statuaries of an- 
tiquity. Pliny entertained the same 
opinion of the artists of his age. 

The author of this chef d’ oeuvre 
isunknown. The lower partof the 
right arm and the left hand, which 
were wanting, have been restored 
by Giovanni Angelo de Mentorsoli, 
sculptor and pupil of Michael An- 
gelo. 

NO» Ife 
Venus of the Capitol. 

Venus, the queen of love and 
the goddess of beauty, is here re- 
presented as just from the bath; 
her divinely graceful form is unem- 
barrassed by drapery, her hair col- 
lected behind displays the beauties 
of her polished neck, and her head 
gently inclines to the left, as smil- 
ing affably vpon the graces who are 
about to attire her. At her feet 
stand a vase of perfumes covered 

artially with a fringed drapery. 
he value of this Statue is height- 
ened by its perfect preservation... 
it was found in Rome, about the 
middle of the last century, between 
the Quirinal and Viminal Mounts, 
and was placed in the capitol, of 
Benedict XIV. 
NO. III, 
Laocoon. 

Laocoon, the son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and priest of Apollo, in- 
flamed by love for his country, vio- 
lently opposed the reception of the 
. wooden horse withir. the walls of 
Troy. To awaken his countrymen 
to the impending danger, he dared 
to hur! his javelin against the fatal 
miachine, consecrated to Minerva, 

Enraged at his temerity, those of 
the gods hostile to Troy, resolved 
to punish him, and shortly after, 
as Laocoon, crowned with laurel, 
‘was sacrificing to Neptune on the 
beach, two enormous serpents, 
emerged from the waves, and in- 
stantly sprang upon his two chil- 
dren, who had accompained him to 
the altar. The distracted father 
flies to their aid: in vain he strug- 
gles against these monsters, they 
enclose him with hissons....they roll 
themselves around their bodies.... 
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they crush them intheir coils....they 
tear them with their venomous 
teeth....in spite of their efforts to 
disengage themselves, this unfor- 
tunate father with his sons, the 
victims of an unjust vengeance, fall 
at the altar of the god....and turning 
their distracted eyes towards hea- 
ven, expire in the most cruel 
agonies. 

Such is the pathetic subject of this 
admirable group, one of the most 
perfect works which the chissel has 
ever produced, the master-piece of 
composition, design, and sentiment ; 
and the impression of which, can 
only be enfeebled by commentary. 

It was found in the ruins of the 
palace of Titus, on the Esquiline 
Mount, during the pontificate of 
Julius II. Pliny, who speaks of it 
with admiration, saw it in this place. 
To this writer we owe the know- 
ledge. of the three skilful sculptors 
who executed it. ‘Their names are 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athene- 
derus. Agesander was probably 
the father of the two-others; they 
flourished in the first age of the 
vulgar zrae ‘The group is com- 
posed of five blocks so artificially 
united, that Pliny believed them to 
he but a single piece. ‘The right 
arm of the father and the two arms 
of the children are wanting. 

NO. IV. 
Gladiator of the Borghese Palace. 

Tus statue has been improper- 
ly denominated the “Gladiator of 
the Borghese Palace.”” From the 
characters of its inscription it ap- 
pears to be of greater antiquity 
than anv other characterized by the 
uame of the artist. History gives 
us no particulars relative to Agasi- 
us of Ephesus, author of this chef 
d’oeuvre; but the work which he 
has left, bears the strongest testi- 
mony of his merit. 

In the statue of the Apollo of Bel- 
vedere we are struck with the sub- 
limity of ideal beauty. e group 
of the Laoccoon offers us a repre- 
sentation of natural beauties unas- 
sisted by imagination: the former 
may be compared to an epic poem, 
which, from probability, passing 
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the bounds of truth, leads to the 
marvellous; the latter to faithful 
history, Which in the exposition of 
truth, makes choice of the most re- 
fined ideas, and most elegant ex- 
pression. 

The head of this figure shews 
that nothing but the truth of nature 
has been consulted in its formation ; 
no traces of the ideal beauty of the 
Apollo are to be found, and his 
whole air is that of a man in the full 
vigour of mature age,whose muscles 
are strengthened by habitual activi- 
ty, and whose body is hardened by 
exercise. 

Antiquarians are divided in their 
judgment of this figure; some have 
supposed it a discobolus, or throw- 
er of the disk ; but others with more 
probability have pronounced it, a 
statue erected to the honour of some 
Grecian warrior, who had signaliz- 
ed himself in a dangerous position : 
this appears perfectly to coincide 
with the attitude of the figure, 
which is at the same time actively 
offensive and defensive; on the left 
arm the strap of the buckler which 
he is supposed to carry is seen; the 
right arm is supposed to hold a jave- 
lin: his looks are directed upwards, 
as if defending himself from a dan- 
ger threatening from above: this 
position militates against the idea 
of its being the statue of a iighting 
gladiator, as his opponent may be 
supposed on horseback : besides, it 
is believed the honour of a statue 
was never granted to a gladiator of 
of the public arena; and this pro- 
duction is supported anterior to the 
institution of gladiators in Greece, 

This statue as well as the Apollo, 
was discovered in the city of Anti- 
um, the birth place of the emperor 
Nero, which he embelished at an 
enormous expense. 

NO. V-~ 
Castor and Pollux. 

SASTOR and PoLLux, were twin 
brothers,"and sons of Jupiter and 
Leda. Mercury, immediately after 
their birth, carried them to Pallena, 
where they were educated, and 
as soon as they had arrived at the 
years of maturity, they embarked 


with Jason onthe Argonautic expe- 
dition. In this adventure, they 
both behaved with signal courage ; 
the latter conquered and slew Amy- 
cus, in the combat of the cestus, 
and was ever after considered the 
god and patron of boxing and wrest- 
ling....the former distinguished him- 
self in the management of horses. 
After their return from Colchis 
they cleared the Heilespont and the 
neighbouring pass from pirates, 
from which circumstance they have 
always been deemed the protectors 
of navigators. 

‘They made war against the A« 
thenians, to recover their sister 
Helen whom Theseus had carried 
away, and from their clemency to 
the conquered, they acquired the 
surname of Anaces or Benefac- 
tors. 

They were invited to the nuptial 
feasts of Lycas and Idus, where be- 
coming enamoured with the brides, 
(the daughters of Leucippus)....a 
battle ensued in which Lycas fell by 
the hand of Castor, who was killed 
by Idas. Pollux revenged the death 
of his brother in the blood of Idus. 
Pollux tenderly attached to his 
brother, and inconsolable for his 
loss, intreated Jupiter either to re- 
store Castor to life, or permit him 
to resign his own immortality; Ju- 
piter listened benignly to his prayer, 
and consented that the immortulity 
of Pollux should be shared with his 
brother, and that it should be alter- 
nately enjoyed bythem. ‘This act 
of fraternal love, Jupiter rewarded 
by making the twobrothers constel- 
lations in heaven, under the name 
of Gemini, which never appear 
together, but when one rises the 
other sets. 

NO. VI. 
Germanicua. 

Tuts fine statue has been supe 
posed to represent Germanicus, 
son of Drusus and Antonia. The 
style of the hair indicates indeed a 
Roman personage ; but it cannot be 
this prince, for the medals and 
other monuments we have of him 
represent him very differently. 
A more attentive examination of 
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this figure discovers an analo 
| with thet of Mercury; the 4 
‘ tended position of the right arm, 
the chlamys thrown over the left, 
which holds the caduceus, and rests 
on a tortoise, consecrated to this 


vour this ideas But a more rea- 
sonable conjecture may perhaps be 
admitted, that, under these forms, 
and with the attributes of the god 
' of eloquence, the ingenious artist 
has pourtrayed a Roman orator, 
celebrated for his success in the 
rostrum, — 


ths the inventor of the harp, 


NO. VII. 
Hermaphrodite. 
In the person of Pandora were 


~ united al] the perfections of her 


sex, but these were eclipsed by the 
superior excellencies of Herma- 


phrodite, the son of Venus and 
ermes, (as his Greek name 


imports) who, to the unrivalled 
“beauty of his mother, united the 
genius, wit, and elegance of his 

ather, Such is.the interesting pour- 
trait that poetry has given us of 
Hermaphrodite, and sculpture has 
ventured to materialize and exhibit 
this refined idea in the animated 
form which here claims our admi- 


ration; this noble competition of 


‘ the poets and artists of antiquity, 
shews us the elevation to which the 
‘ arts had then attained. Poetry had 
éxhausted the richness of her ima- 


” gination increating Hermaphrodite 


eeeein blending the characteristics of 
masculine grace and beauty, with 
-the soft and swelling contour of the 


_ female form. ‘This ideal union 


warmed the genius of the sculptor, 
, and the stubborn marble, under his 
animating chissel, started almost 
into existence. ; 
The masters of antiquity have 
left us several statues. of Herma- 
phrodite, this, whose original forms 


' the great ornament of the Borghese 


palace at Rome, is considered of 
the most perfect beauty, although 
that of the Florence gallery has 


me advantage of having the Antique 


, with the Lion’s Skin, on which 


, the figure reposes. The matrass 


ia this Ligure is a ridiculous conceit 


of the sculptor Bernini, who re. 
stored it. It is unnecessary to 
remark that this figure can have 
no analogy with those misshapen 
objects of the human race, who 
have passed under the’ name of 
Hermaphrodites, they are particu- 
larly remarked for an unnatural 
and heterogeneous mixture of hard 
and unharmonious parts. 
NO. VIII, 
; Ceres. 
THE original of this charming 


‘figure is of Parian marble ; the 


correctness of its form, and deli- 
cacy of its drapery, entitle. it to be 
called a model of taste. It is clad 
in a tunic, over which is thrown a 
mantle, or Zeflum : both are finish- 
ed in so masterly a manner, that 
through the mantle are perceived 
the knots of the cord which ties the 
tunic round her waist. 

The artist who repaired this 
statue, having placed in its hand 
some ears of wheat, the name of 
Ceres has probably from that cir- 
cumstance been given to it; other- 
wise, the virginal character of the 
head, and simplicity of its head- 
dress, would induce a belief that 
the muse Clio was intended by it ; 
and that a book should have been 
placed in the hand, instead of the 
ears of wheat. 

Tt was taken from the Museum of 
the Vatican, having been placed 
there by Clement AIV. It pre- 
viously ornamented the Villa Mattei 
on Mount Esqguilin. 

NO. IX. 
Venus of the Bath. 

Ir is notnecessary that we should 
say much to recommend this beau- 
tiful little figure to those who can 
appreciate excellence, and it is 
rare to see a subject in which it has 
more charms. 

NO. Xe 
Torso of a Venus. 

Tuts Torso (or mutilated figure) 
of a Venus, is of mog#gracetul 
beauty, and must recommend itself 
strongly to the amateurs of taste 
and discernment ; we have only to 
regret, that time has spared us 
but a fragment of what in its perfect 
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state must havebeen a chef d’ccuvre 
of the art. 
NO. Xle 
Grecian Cupid. 

Tuts beautiful figure is known 
by the name of the Grecian Cupid, 
who was sometimes, as in this 
instance, represented under the 
maturer age of Adolescence, and 
possessed a character much more 
mild and reasonable than that attri- 
buted to the son of Mars and Venus. 
The supposition that this etatue 
was intended for a Cupid, is perhaps 
drawn from the evident marks of 
its having been originally with 
wings, one of the attributes of his 
divinity: but however the intentien 
of the artist may be mistaken as to 
the subject, it will remain a beau- 
tiful monument of the ayt in the 
age of its excellence. 

NO. XIIe 
Homer. 

Tuts fine bust represents the 
immortal Homer, the father of 
Grecian poetry, and the ornament 
of human nature; the diadem 
which encircles his head is the 
emblem of the divinity which he 
merited by his exalted genius, and 
by which he obtained the honour 
of his apotheosis. The formation 
of the eyes, (of admirable execu- 
tion), indicates the privation of 
sight, a misfortune under which 
this celebrated poet is generally 
supposed to have laboured. 

Although the portrait of Homer 
has always been considered doubtful 
even among the ancients, it is yet 
well known that busts similar to 
this have passed under his name. 

NO. XIII. 
Demosthenes. 

THERE is no reason to doubt 
that this is a faithful portrait of 
Demosthenes, the prince of orato- 
ry ; whose name will live while 
eloquence in the cause of liberty, 
shall have» power to command ve- 
neration. 

NO. XIV. 
The amily of Niobe. 

AmonGsr the busts which orna- 
ment the Museum, this group, 
with the head of Niobe, ought to 
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engage particular attention, from 
the acknowledged purity of style 
which reigns throughout the heads 
which compose it. The Abbé 
Winkleman the most classical judge 
of the arts, has pronounced the 
head of Niobe to be a model of the 
highest style of beauty, and Guido, 
the painter of the graces, made it his 
peculiar study. The ageof their ex- 
ecution is supposed to be that of the 
highest glory of the arts, that is, 
in the time of Phidias, but it is not 
ascertained whether the statues 
which now compose this interesting 
group at Florence, are the originals 
or not. By the jealousy and hatred 
of Latona, the children of Niobe 
fell victims to the darts of Apollo 
and Diana, and the expression of 
the head of Niobe, is strongly indi- 
Catlve ef such peculiar distress. 
NO. XV. 
Bac cha, 

Tuts bust of a Bacchus is strik- 
ingly beautiful, and offers to the 
admirers of the art, a fine study 
of the beau ideal, of the beauty of 
form divested of any of those affec- 
tions of the mind which give ex- 
pression to the countenance, and 
which, however they may increase 
its interest with us, tend to remove 
it from the acknowledged criterion 
of beauty. The appropriate orna- 
ment of the head is in a style pecu- 
liarly graceful, and corresponds 
perfectly with the effeminate soft- 
ness intended to be expressed. 

It is necessary to remark that 
Bacchus is here represented not as 
the hero and conquerer of India, 
but as the voluptuary sunk in the 
lap of ease and enjoyment; both 
of which characters are ascribed 
tohim inancient mythology. Under 
the first, sculpture has represented 
him bearded, muscular and active ; 
under the last, as approaching to 
the luxurious fullness of the female 
form, and without beard. 

NO. XVIe 
Rona. 

By the emblem on the helmet of 
this figure, we are enabled to iden- 
tify the goddess Roma, which in 
other respects might be mistaken 
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for Minerva.......It is of great 
beauty. 

The heads of Seneca and Hifip:o- 
crates stand on each side of the 
door on entering; and together 
with the head of Lurifides are in- 
teresting as portraits of great men. 
The Grecian bust of a female is 
considered as deserving attention. 


—_ 


REVIEW. 
For the Literary Magazine. 
BOSTON«s.A POEM, 
By Winthrop Sergeant....Boston, 
Sprague, MM fre 23. 


TuIs poem scefhs intended as 
an imitation of Dr. Johnson’s 
London.” There is, however, 
very little similarity in its +vPics. 


It is avery brief descar¢ un the dis- . 


couragements whie genius meets 
with in America; on the frailty 
and inelegance of our architecture, 
in that mode of building which 
exposes our towns, and particularly 
Boston, to the ravages of fire ; on 
the broils and animosities of party, 
and on the absurdities of fashion 
and dress, manners, amusements, 
music and poetry. On each of these 
topics, the poet expatiates briefly, 
but with considerable spirit and 
elegance. He is most cepious, and 
writes with most energy, on the 
folly of wooden buildings. The 
lines on this subject, will afford a 
very advantageous specimen of the 
performance, and few readers will 
refuse to join in the justice of the 
sentence pronounced : 


Yet here no splendid monuments 

arise, 

Wo dome ascends, no turret strikes 
the skies. 

Where spires should parley with the 
setting sun, 

And shine with lustre when the day 
is done ; 

A pyre of shapeless structures crowds 
the spot, 

Where taste, and all but cheapness, is 
forgot. 

One little spark the funeral pile may 
fire, . 

And Boston blazing, see itself expire. 
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Monstrous collection! Where the 
wondering sight, 

Beholds but few in symmetry unite. 

These, carelessly disposed among the 
rest, 

Seem rough-hew’d diamonds meanly 
set at best, 

The walls of these, in some sad future 
day, 

May serve to shew the traveller where 
it lay; 

Awake his pity, and excite a sig , 

For parsimonious prodigality. 

Fach night the tenant, though with 

fasten’d door, 

Awaking starts from slumbers inse- 
cure ; 

Views the bright casement of his 
window glare, 

And hears the brazen clamour in 
the air. 

Ascending columns point the fatal 
doom, 

And flashing, rend uncertain mid- 
night’s gloom. 

Along the streets tumultuous thunders 
fly, : 

While waking watchmen join the 
dismal cry. 

All headlong rush, attracted by the 
blaze, 

And crowd around to moralize and 
gaze. 

Some more benevolence, than judg- 
ment have, 

And, over anxious, ruin what they 
Save ; 

Too idly active, mischievously kind, 

Throw from the windows every thing 
they find. 

Part ’gainst the rest unconsciously 
conspire, 

And loud confusion mounts on wings 
of fire. 

But half attir’d, and wrapp’d in night- 
ly dress, 

The shivering, houseless victims of 
distress 

A shelter seek; perhaps of all bereft, 

Or stay to guard the worthless little 
left: 

Yet with the blushes of another day, 

They scrape the ashes from the spot 
away ; 


And aided by subscription’s liberal 
hands, 

On the warm spot another mansion 
stands, 

Larger by far, more comely to the 
view, “9 


Of better doards and better shingles too, 
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So those who live near burning 
Etna’s base, 
Charm’d by the magic thunders of 
the place, 
Though fiery torrents desolate the 
plain, 
Return enchanted to the spot again. 


The following lines on the fash- 
ionable style of poetry, reflect much 
credit on the writer: 


Sonnets and riddles celebrate the 


trecs, 

And ballad-mongers charter every 
breeze. 

Long odes to monkies, squirrel ele- 
gies, 

Lines and acrostics on dead butter- 
flies ; 

Endless effusions, some with Greek 
bedight, 

And hymns harmonious, sweet, as 
infinite, 


So freely flow, that poesy ere long 
Must yield to numbers, and expire by 


Each rebus-maker takes the poet’s 
name, 
And every rhymer is the heir of fame: 


On the whole, there is much 
strength of imagery, and spirited 
versification in this little perform- 
ance. Should the writer continue 
to pursue the same path, we doubt 
whether his own case would not 
prove an exception to the charge 
so often made against America, of 
being imsensible “and inaitentive to 
genius of its own growth. It isthe 
spirit of satire to deal out invec- 
tives without measure, and to 
heap penalties on the breach of 
laws, the very breach of which 
carries its own punishment along 
with it. Thus the insensibility to 
poctical and literary merit, so far 
as this insensibility is real, ought 
to entitle us to condolence and com- 
passion, rather than to chiding and 
rebuke, since to want this faculty, 


song. 1 
Elegiac Jays such taste and truth 1s to want a source of very great 
combine, pleasure; and since no man is ena- 
The lap-dog lives and barks in every bled to acquire it by reproach and 
line. ridicule. O. 
EEE 
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For the Literary Magazine. , 
ORIGINAL. 
PEACE....A SONNET. 
As when the furious winds are hush’d 
to rest, 
And the soft zephyr o’er the mea- 
dow blows; 
No wave deforms the river’s polish’d 
breast, 
But calm and peaceful through the 
vale it flows ; 
But when dark clouds deform the 
azure skies, 
Red lightnings gleam, hoarse thun- 
der shakes the poles, 
And whirlwinds rage; the heaving 
billows rise, 
While ruin sits on ev’ry wave that 
rolls: 
No longer in their wonted bounds 
confin’d, 
The waves o’erwhelming fierce 
destruction spread..... 
So when mild peace dwells in the 
human mind 
A sweet complacence through the 
frame is shed, 


But when the storms of fierce conten- 
tion rise, 
Destruction comes, and peace the 
bosom flies. 
VALVERDI, 





VILLAGE MATD. 


Your village maid forever true 

Will own no passion but for you, 
Your village maid believe. 

She knows no art, she knows no guile, 

No cunning lurks beneath her smile, 
She never will deceive..... 


Within these wild romantic dells, 
Far from the treacherous world she 
dwells, 
Your village maid so true. 
Say can you love your village maid, 
And live with her amid this shade, 
And bid the world adieu? 


he Stock-dove from the slumbering 
grove, 
Shall-sweetly swell the note of love, 
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And chaunt our nuptial song: 
Serene our days shall pass away.... 
O stay ye fluttering’ moments stay, 

Nor glide so swift along! 

I. 0. 


== 


EXTRACT FROM A NARRATIVE POEM 
INM.S. EXORDIUM. 


ALCESTES AND AZORA- 


Far in the east, washed by the rest- 

less wave, 

Montalvia spreads its bold and fruit- 
ful shores; 

There dwelt a people little known to 
fame, 

But brave and hardy. No historic 
page 


‘Has held their picture to succeeding 


years, 

Nor told those customs, those hervic 
deeds, 

Those early scenes of love, which 
might instruct 

The children of a distant age and 


clime.... 

Through the long waste of time ; O, let 
me look 

Upon those regions, on their waving 
woods, 

On their high rocks beat by unceasing 
storms! 

Rise to my view embodied forms of 
men, 

And airy fancy hither speed thy 
flight 5+ 

Unroll thy records; whisper. to my 
ear 


Thy burning thoughts; lend me thy 
wings and bear 

Me, over tracts unvisited by man! 

Thy fairy visions oft have met my 
eyes 

When musing in the dark of soli- 
tude, 

And night ; Oft listening to thy way- 
ward dreams, 

I’ve followed thee o’er cloud-capt hills, 
o’er streams, 

O’er plains, o’er scorching sangs o’er 
unsunn’d snows, 

O’er deserts wild, where tempests 
ever howl: 

Now be my guide once more, and let 
my song 

Prove not unworthy of thy varying 
powers 
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And not unpleasing for the world te 
hear! 


A man revered within «-Montalvia 
lived, 
Alcestes named, low bow’d with 
weight of years. 
He by his King in love and honour 


held, 

And by the populace esteem’d for 
age 

And manners mild, pretended that he 
could 

Foresee events yet buried in the 
womb 

Of onward time; he said the Gods 
to him 


Reveal’d those secrets to the world 
unknown ; 
That oft at midnight to his listening 


ear, 

Some heavenly angel told in whis- 
pers soft 

‘The will of those who rule the fates 
of men.... 

Far in a glade beneath a mountain’s 
brow . 

Stood the low mansion of this aged 
sire, 

Some mossy trees bent over his rude 
cot, 


And swinging to the winds their 
giant-arms 
Made music like the dashing of the 


sea. 

Poor was the scanty furniture with- 
in: 

A bed, some rushy seats, an age-worn 
chest, 

Were almost all the best apartment 
held. 


Upon the hearth with some dry fuel 

2 pil’d 

A watch-dog slumbered, grey with 
many years: 

Attendant on Alcestes his fond mas- 
ter, 

And’ grateful to the hand which gave 
him food 

He slumber’d only where the old man 
lay, 

And followed him im all his museful 
walks. 


An only child watch’d the declin- 
ing age 
Of this kind man, Azora was she 
call’d; 
A fairer maid no fancy ever form’d. 
Time had flown by and number’; 
cighteen years, 
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Since on her birth her happy father 
smil’d. 

Her form was moulded by the softest 
grace, 

Rov’d o’er her face the fascinating 
smile, 

And o’er her shonlders fell a flood 
of hair. 

No step so lightly as Azora’s mov’d 

In the gay gambols to the tabor’s 
sound, 

When yellow ..oonlight slept upon 
the hills. 

Skill’d was her father to draw music 
forth 

From a string’d instrument which like 
an harp, 

Breath’d sounds most sweet most 
ravishing and sad ; 

And he had taught his daughter all 


his art. 
And oft when twilight stole upon the 
plains 
And silence came upon the wings of 
night, 
Azora’s harp was heard upon the 
hill, 
In union with @ voice of magic 
tones..... 
1. O, 
(Tobe continued.) 
— 
SELECTED. 


EXTRACTED FROM CowPE£r’'s LIFE. 
Aut who delight to accompany the 
genius of CowPrer in animated 
flights of meral contemplation, will 
deeply regret that he was precluded 
by a variety of trouble, from indulg- 
ing his ardent imagination in a 
work that would have afforded him 
such ample scope for all the sweet- 
ness, and all the sublimity of his 
spirit. His felicity of description, 
and his exquisite sensibility; his 
exfierience of life,and his sanctity 
of character, rendered him singular- 
ly fit and worthy to delimeate the 
progress of nature, in all the differ- 


_ A peem of such ex ent and diver- 
sity, happily completed by such a 
poet, would be a national treasure, 
of infinite value to the country that 
gave it birth; and I had fervently 
hoped, that England might receive 
it from the hand of Cowrer. 
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With 2 regret, proportioned to 
those hopes, I now impart to my 
readers the mimute and imperfect 
fragment of a project so mighty. 
Yet even the few verses which 
Cowrer had thrown on paper asa 
commencement of such a work, 
will be read with peculsar interest, 
if there is truth, as I feel there is, 
in the following remark of the elder 
Pliny:.... 


“Suprema opera artificum, imper- 
JSectasgue Tabulas, in majori admira- 
tzone esse quam perfecta; Quippe in 
iis lineamenta reliqua ipseque cogi- 
tationes artif—i cum spectantur, atqgue in 
lenocinio commendationis dolor est :.... 
Manus, cum id a gerent extincte, de- 
siderantur.”” 

HavyLey. 


THE FOUR ACES. 


(A brief Fragment of an extensive 
projected poem.) 


«TI coup be well content, allow’d 
the use 
Of past experience, and the wisdom 
glean’d 
From worn-out follies, now acknow- 
ledg’d such, 
To recommence life’s trial, in the 
hope 
Of fewer errors, on a second proof!” 
Thus, while grey evening lull'd the 
wind, and cali’d 
Fresh odours from the shrubb’ry at 
my side, 
aking my lonely winding walk Jd 
mus’d, 
And held accustom’d conference with 
my heart; 
¥. hen, from within it, thus a voice 
replied. 


*¢ Could’st thou in truth? and art 
thou taught at length 
This wisdom, and but this from all 
the past! 
t the pardon of thy long ar- 


Is 


n¢ 

>... 

rear, : 

Time wasted, violated laws, abuse 

Of talents, judgments, mercies, bet. 
ter far 

Than opportunity vouchsai *’d to err 

With less excuse, and haply, wore 
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I heard, and acquiesc’d: Then to 

and fro 

Oft pacing, as the mariner his deck, 

My grav’lly bounds, from self to hu- 
man kind 

I pass’d, and next consider’d....What 
is Man? 

Knows he his origin ?....can he ascend 

By reminiscence to his earliest date? 

Slept he in Adam? and in those 
from him 

Through num’rous generations, till 
he found 

At length his destin’d moment to 
be born? 

Or was he not till fashion’d in the 
womb? 

Deep myst’ries both! which school- 
men much have toil’d 

T’ unriddle, and have Ieft them 
myst’ries still. 


It is an evil, incident to man, 

And of the worst, that unexplor’d 
he leaves, 

Truths useful, and attainable with 
ease, 

To search forbidden deeps, where 
myst’ry lies 

Not to be solv’d, and useless if it 
might. 

Myst’ries -are food for angels; they 
digest 

With ease, and find them nutriment; 
but man, 

While yet-he dwells below, must stoop 
to glean 

His manna from the ground, aor 
starve, and die. 


=— 

Tose who peruse the following 
Poem, may perhaps find themselves 
sufficiently interested in it, to wish 
for some account of the Author. 

He was the son of the Rev. Mr. 
Penrose, Rector of Newbury, 
Berks; a man of high character and 
abilities, descended from an ancient 
Cornish fimily, beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew him; 
Mr. Penrose, jun. being intended 
for the Church, pursued his studies 
with success, at Christ church, Ox- 
ford, until the summer of t762, 
when his eager turn tothe Naval 
and Military line overpowering his 
attachment to his reci interest, he 
left his Coliege, and embarked in 
the unfortunate expedition against 
Nova Colonia, in South America, 
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under the command of Captain 
Macnamara. The issue was fatal.... 
The Clive, (the largest vessel) was 
burnt....and though the Ambuscade 
escaped, (on board of which Mr. 
PENROSE, acting as Lieutenant of 
Marines, was wounded) yet the 
hardships which he afterwards 
sustained in a prize sloop, in which 
he was stationed, utterly ruined his 
censtitution. Returning to Eng- 
land, with ample testimonials of 
his gallantry and good behaviour, 
he finished, at Hertford College, 
Oxon, his course of studies; and, 
having taken Orders, accepted the 
curacy of Newbury, the income of 
which, by the voluntary suhscription 
of the inhabitants, was considerably 
augmented. After he had continued 
in that station about nine years, it 
seemed as if the clouds of disap- 
pointment, which had hitherto 
overshadowed his prospects, and 
tinctured his Poetical Essays with 
gloom, were clearing away ; for he 
was then presented. by a friend, 
who knew his worth, and honoured 
his abilities, to a living worth near 
500/. perannum. It came, how- 
ever, two late; for the state of Mr. 
Pewrose’s health was now such 
as left litthe hope, except in the 
assistance of the waters of Bristol. 
Thither he went, and there he died 
in 1779, aged 36 years. In 1768, 
he married Miss Mary Slocock, of 
Newbury,by whom he had one child, 
Thomas, now on the foundation of 
Winton College. 

Mr Pewrose was respected for 
his extensive erudition, admired for 
his eloquence, and equally beloved 
and esteemed for his social quali- 
ties.....By the poor, towards whom 
he was liberal to his utmost ability, 
he was venerated to the highest 
degree. In oratory and composi- 
tion his talents were great. His 
pencil was ready as his pen, and on 
subjects of humour had uncommon 
merit. To his poetical abilities, 
the Public, by the reception of his 
Flights of Fancy, &c. have givena 
favourable testimony. To sum up 
the whole, his figure and address 
vere pleasing, as his mind was 
ornamented 

Such was Mr Penrose; towhose 
mewpiory I pay this just and willing 
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tribute, and to whom I consider it 
as an honour to be related. : 


MULTIS ILLE BONIS FLEBILIS 
@CCIDIT........ 
NULLI FLEBILIOR QUAM MIHI. 


J. P. ANDREWS. 


THE CURATE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


O’rr the pale embers of a dying 
fire, 

His little lamp fed with but little 
oile, 

The Curate sate (for scantie was his 
hire ) 

And ruminated sad the morrowe’s 
toil. 


*T'was Sunday’s eve, meet season to 


prepare 

The stated lectures of a coming 
tyde ; 

No day of rest to him,....but day of 
care, 


At manie a Church to preach with 
tedious ride. 


Before him sprede, his various ser- 
mons lay, 
Of explanation deepe, and sage 
advice ; 
The harvest gained from many a 
thoughtful daye 
The fruit oflearninge, bought with 
heavy price. 


On these he cast a fond but tearful 
eye, 
Awhile he paused, for sorrow stop- 
ped his throte, 
Aroused at lengthe, he heaved a bit- 
ter sighe, 
And thus complainede, as_ well 
indeed he mote : 


‘‘ Hard is the scholar’slot,condem ‘d 
to sail 
«¢ Unpatroniz’d o’er life’s tempestu- 
ous wave ; 
« Clouds blind his sight; nor b ows a 
friendly gale, 
“« To waft him to one port....except 
the grave. 


“Big with presumptive hope, I 
launch’d my keele, 
«* With youthful ardour, and bright 
science frauthe; 


“‘Unanxious of the pains, long 
doom’d to feel, 

‘¢ Unthinking that the voyage might 
end in noughte. 


Pleased on the summer-sea I daun- 
ced a-while, 

** With gay companions, and with 
views as fair; 

Outstripp’d by these, I’m left to 
humble toil, 

““My fondest hope abandon’d in 
despair..... 


‘ 


‘“‘ Had my ambitious mind been led 
to rise 

“ To highest flights, to Crosier and 
to Pall, 

Scarce could I mourn the missing of 
the prize, 

‘“‘ For soaringe wishes well deserve 
their fall. 


~ 


‘‘ No tow’ring thoughts like these 
engag’d my breast, 
‘¢ T hoped (nor blame, ye proud, the 
lowly plan) 
** Some little cove, some parsonage 
of rest, 
“« The scheme of duty suited to the 
man ; 


“* Where, in my narrow sphere, secure 
at ease, 
‘‘ From vile dependence free, I 
might remain, 
“The guide to good, the counsellor 
ot peace, 
“« The triend, the shepherd of the 
village swain. 


‘* Yet cruel fate deni’d the small re- 
quest, 
“And bound me fast, in one ill- 
omen’d hour, 
‘‘ Beyond the chance of remedie, to 
reste 
“ The slave of wealthie pride and 
priestlie pow’r. 


“Oft as in russet weeds I scour 
along, 
‘In distant chappels hastilie to 
pray, 
«¢ By nod scarce notic’d of the. pas- 
sing thronge, 
“Tis but the Curate, every childe 
will say. 
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** Nor circumscrib’d in dignitie alone 
‘Do I my rich superior’s vassal] 
ride ; 
‘* Sad penurie, aS was in cottage 
known, 
«With all its frowns, does o’er 
my roof preside. 


“Ah! not for me the harvest yields 
its store, 
“ The bough-crown’d sheaf in 
vain attracts mine eye ; 


On the manner of hunting and 
sporting by the £nglish at Ben- 
gal. Communicated by Col. G. 
IRONSIDE*. 


Few parties of pleasure can be 
more agreeable than those for 
hunting, formed by ladies and gen- 
tlemen in Bengal, particularly at 
some distance from the presidency 
of Fort William, where the country 
is pleasanter, and game of every 
kind in greater plenty. Any time 
between the beginning of Novem- 
ber and end of February is taken 
for these excursions; during which 
season the climate is delightfully 
temperate, the air perfectly serene, 
and the sky often without a cloud. 

‘lo transport the tents and other 
requisites, for the accommodation 
of the company, to some verdant 
spot, near to a grove and rivulet, 
previously selected, elephants and 
camels are borrowed ; small country 
carts, oxen, and bearers hired, at 
no considerable expense, the price 
of all kinds of grain, and wages of 
course, being exceeding reasona- 
ble. Nor does the commanding offi- 
cer of the troops within the district, 
oiten refuse a guard of seapoys to 
protect the company from the 
danger of wild beasts, (for such 
generally resort to the haunts of 


* From the Asiatic Annual Re- 
gister, for 1801. 
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“* To labour doom’d, and destin’d te 
be poor, 
‘‘] pass the field, I hope not en- 
vious, by. 


«« When at the altar, surplice-clad I 
stand, 
“The bride-groom’s joy draws 
forth the golden fee ; 
“ The gift I take, but dare not close 
my hand ; 
«¢ The splendid present centres not 
in me.” 


game,) or the depredations of still 
wilder banditti, now and then per- 
vading the country. 

The larger tents are pitched in 
a square or circle, while those for 
the guards and servants usually 
occupy the outer space. Every 
marquée for a lady is_ divided into 
two or three apartments, for her 
camp-bed, her closet, and her 
dressing-room ; is carpetted or 
matted, and is covered with a 
spreading Ry, for defence against 
rain, or exclusion of casual heat, 
the air ventilating powerfully be- 
tween the vacuity (about two feet) 
of the tent and its canopy in unre- 
mitted undulation. The doors or 
curtains of the marquée, wattled 


with a sweet-scented grass, are, If 


the weather chance to become 
sultry, continually sprinkled with 
water from the outside; and a 
chintz wall, stained in handsomely- 
figured compartments, encompasses 
the whole. 

For the supply of commen food, 
if no village be very near, petty 
chandlers shops enow are engaged 
by the family banyans (house stew- 
ards) to accompany them, glad to 
profit of such an opportunity of 
gain. Jiguors, and every species 
of European articles, are provided 
by the party themselves. 

Horses are employed for the con- 
veyance of the gentlemen, and pa- 
lanquins for the ladies, with their 
female attendants: and, where the 
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roads will admit of it, close and 
open English carriages also. 

Part of the morning sports of 
the men, commencing at the dawn 
of day, consist in rousing and chasing 
the wild boar, the woif, and ante- 
lope (or gazelle), the roebuck, the 
musk, the red and otherdeer, hares, 
foxes, and jaccals: besides the 
common red, the spotted and the 
small moose, there are ten or 
twelve sorts of hog or short-bristled 
deer. Boars are usually found 
amongst the uncultivated tracts, 
or the more regular plantations of 
sugar-canes, which give to their 
flesh the finest flavour imaginable. 
Wolves and jaccals are seen 
prowling and lurking, at break of 
day, about the skirts of towns and 
villages, or retiring from thence to 
their dens within woods; or within 
pits, hollows, or ravines, on the 
downs. Hares shelter in the same 
situations asin England. The hog, 
roebuck, and musk-deer conceal 
themselves amongst the thickest 
heath and herbage, and the ante- 
lope and large deer rove on the 
plains. All these animals, however, 
resort not rarely to the jungles (or 
very high coarse and implicated 
grass), with which the levels of 
Hindostan abound, either to graze, 
to browse, or in pursuit of prey. 

A country of Asia, abounding in 
such variety of game, is, of course, 
not destitute of wild beasts; the 
principal of which are the tiger, 
leopard, panther, tiger-cats, bear, 
wolf, jaccal, fox, hyena, and rhi- 
noceres. ‘The leopards are of three 
or four kinds. 

Or the gentlemen divert them- 
selves with shooting the same ani- 
mals ; as also common partridge, 
rock partridge, hurrial or green 
pigeons, quail, plover, wild cocks 
and hens, curlews; black, white, 
and grey peacocks; florikens, 
storks of several kinds and colours, 
together with water hens, Braminy 
geese, cranes, wild geese and ducks, 
teal, widgeons, snipes, and other 
aquatic fowl, in infinite abundance ; 
many of them of extraordinary 
shape, of glowing variegated plum- 
VOLs IeeeeNOe III. 
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age, and of unknown species; 
whose numbers almost cover the 
water when they swim, and, when 
alarmed and flushed from the lakes, 
like a cloud, absolutely obscure the 
light. 

The foxes are small, slenderly 
limbed, delicately furred with a 
soft brown hair, and by no means 
rank in smell; feeding principally 
upon grain, vegetables, and fruit. 
They are exceedingly fleet and 
flexible, though not strong or per- 
severing. When running, they 
wind in successive evolutions to 
escape their pursuers, and afford 
excellent sport. Their holes are 
usually excavated, not in woods, 
but on hillocks, upon a smooth green- 
swardor lawn, where, in a morning 
or evening, they are seen playing 
and frisking about with their young. 
They feed generally amongst the 
corn, and are oftenest found within 
fields of mustard or linseed, when 
it has sprouted up high enough to 
conceal them. 


A minor critic, on perusal of 


fEsop’s, or rather Pilpay’s Fables, 
ridiculed the idea of foxes feeding 
upon grapes; but, had he consulted 
any Asiatic natural history, he 
would have learned that they subsist 
upon grain, pulse, and fruit, par- 
ticularly grapes and pine-apples, 
when within their range, much 
more than upon flesh or fowl. Or, 
had he turned to the Bible, he 
would have there found the following 
passage in confirmation of it :.... 
** ‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes, 
that spoil the vines, for our vines 
have tender grapes’’.....Canticles, 
Cc. ii, ver. 15. 

Jaccals are rather larger than 
English foxes; but of a brown 
colour, clumsier shape, and not so 
pointed about the nose. In nature, 
they partake more of the wolf than 
of the dog or fox. Their real 
Asiatic name is shugaul, perverted 
by English seamen trading to the 
Levant (where they are in plenty 
on the coasts of Syria and Asia 
Minor) into jaccals. 

Of the partridge there are seve- 
ral kinds, one with a white belly, 
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and another with something like 
grouse, only more motley feathered. 

Plover too are various; and, 
when the weather becomes warm, 
ortolans traverse the heaths and 
commons in immense flocks. 

There are no pheasants in the 
woods of Bengal or Bahar, nearer 
than the confines of Assam, Chit- 
tagong, and the range of mountains 
separating Hindostan from ‘libet 
and Napaul. But there, particu- 
larly aboutthe Morung and in Be- 
tiah, they are large and beautiful, 
more especially the golden, the 
burnished, the spotted, and the 
azure, as well as the brown Argus 
pheasant. 

As for peacocks, they are every- 
where in multitudes, and of two 
or three species. One tract in 
Orissa is denominated More-bunje, 
or the Peacock district. 

Cranes are of three sorts, and 
all of a cerulean grey: the very 
lofty one, with a crimson head, 
called sarus ; the smallest called 
curcurrah, the (demoiselle of Lin- 
neus and Buffon), uncommonly 
beautiful and elegant, whose snow- 
white tuft, behind its scarlet-glowing 
eyes, is the appropriate ornament 
for the turban of the emperor alone, 
and the middle-sized one with a 
black head, the common grus. 
They return to the northern moun- 
tains about the autumnal equinex, 
after the cessation of the periodical 
rains, with their young, in myriads 
of flights, frequent as the wood- 
pigeon in North-America: and 

sometimes, when the wind is very 

violent, flocks of them mount to 
a vast keight in the air, and there 
wind about in regular circles, seem- 
ingly with much delight, and venting 
all the time a harsh discordant 
scream, heard at a considerable 
distance. 

In the wilds of Hindostan cer- 
tainly originated the common do- 
mestic fowl, for they are there dis- 
covered in almost every forest. 
They are all bantams, but without 
feathers on their levs ; the cocks 
are in colour all alike, what 


sportsmeéa call ginger red ; they 
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have a fine tufted cluster of white 
downy feathers upon their rumps, 
are wonderfully stately in their 
gait, and fight like furies. The 
hens are invariably brown. It is 
extremely pleasant, in travelling 
through the woods early in a 
morning, to hear them crowing, 
and to perceive the hens and 
chickens skulking and scudding 
between the bushes. For food, they 
are neither so palatable nor tender 
as the tame fowl. 

Florekins are amongst the non de- 
scrifita, I believe, in ornithology. 
A drawing can alone exhibit an 
adequate representation of this 
fine bird; it harbours in natural 
pastures amongst the long grass, 
on the extremity of lakes, and the 
borders of swampy grounds, lying 
‘between marshy soils and the 
uplands. Hence its flesh seems to 
partake, in colour and relish, of 
the nature and flavour of both the 
wild duck and the pheasant; the 
colour of the flesh on the breast and 
wings being brown, but on the legs 
perfectly white, and the whole of 
the most delicate, juicy, and sa- 
voury flavour conceivable. 

There are only three claws to its 
feet: the roots of the feathers of 
the femaieare of a fine pink colour. 

When the cock rises up, seme 
fine black velvet feathers, which 
commonly lie smooth upon his head, 
then stand up erect, and form a 
tuft upon his crown and his neck. 

When set by dogs, it lies close, 
and scarcely ever rises till the 
fowler is so near as almost to tread 
upon it. The nest of it is made 
amongst the grass. 

You read of them is de scriptions 
of ancient knightiv festivals of the 
Nevil illes, Percys, Mor diners, Bean- 
champs, Montacutes, De Cource VS, 
Mohuns, Chatters, and Mow- 
brays, under the name, I believe, 
of fanderkins ; but whether they 
were then natives of Engiand, Iam 
uncertain. 

The height of the cock florekin 
of Bengal, from the ground when 
he stands, to the top ef his back, is 
seventcen inclics. 
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The height from the ground to 
the top of his head, when he holds 
it upright, is twenty-seven inches. 

The length from the tip of his 
back tothe end of his tail, is twenty- 
seven inches. 

In no part of southern Asia did 
I ever hear of woodcocks; but 
amongst the breed of snipes there 
is one called the painted snipe, 
larger than ordinary, and which 
well compensates for want of the 
former. 

Fishing, both with lines and di- 
versity of nets, is the employment 
of other sets of the party; or the 
hawking of herons, cranes, storks, 
and hares, with the falcon; and of 
partridge and lesser birds, with the 
sparrow and small hawks. 

Ladies now and then attend the 
early field: if it be to view the 
coursing or hawking, they mount 
upon smali, gentlest (for they are 
all gentle) female elephants, sur- 
mounted with arched-canopied and 
curtained seats ; otherwise they 
ride on horseback ; more frequent- 
iy however in palanquins, under 
which, as well as under the ele- 
phants and horses, the birds, (par- 
ticularly the white stork or paddy 
bird), when pounced at by the 
hawks, and the little foxes, when 
hard pressed by the dogs, often fly 
for shelter and protection. In 
general, however, the ladies do not 
rise betimes, nor stir out till the 
hour of airing. 

The weapons in use on these ex- 
peditions are, fowling pieces, horse 
pistols, light lances or pikes, and 
heavy spears or javelins; and every 
person has, besides, a servant 
armed with a scimitar or sabre, 
and arifle with a bayonet, carrying 
a two ounce ball, in the event of 
meeting with tigers, hyenas, bears, 
or wild buffaloes. Some of the ladies 
(like Thalestris or Hypolita, quite 
in the Diana style), carry light 
bows and quivers to amuse them- 
selves with the lesser gamé. 

The dogs are, pointers, spaniels, 
Persian and European greyhounds, 
and strong ferociouslurchers. Near 
Calcutta a few gentlemen keep 
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English hounds; but their scent 
quickly fades, and they sooty dege- 
nerate,. 

But the liveliest sport is exhibited 
when all the horsemen, elephants, 
servants, guard, and hired vil- 
lagers, are assembled and arranged 
in one even row, with small white 
flags (as being seen the furthest) 
hoisted pretty high at certain dis- 
tances, in order to prevent one 
part of the rank from advancing 
before the rest. Proceeding in this 
manner, ina regularand progressive 
course, this line sweeps the surface 
like a net, and impels before it all 
the game within its compass and 
extent. When the jungle and 
coppice chance to open upon a plain, 
it is a most exhilirating sight to 
behold the quantity and variety of 
animals issuing from their coverts: 
some are driven out reluctantly, 
others force their way back into 
the brake. During this scene of 
developement, rout, and dispersion, 
prodigious havoc is made by the 
fowlers, falconers, and huntsmen, 
whilst the country people and 
children, with sticks and staves, 
either catch or demolish the fawns, 
leverets, wild pigs, and other young 
animals, which have returned into 
the coppice. 

Instances occasionally ‘occur, 
when the natives of the vicinage 
petition the gentlemen to destroy a 
tiger that has infested the district, 
to the annoyance and devastation 
of their flocks and shepherds, and 
perpetual alarm of the poor cot- 
tagers themselves. Although an 
arduous and perilous adventure, and 
what the gentlemen all profess, in 
their cooler moments, to reprobate 
end deciine, yet, when in the field, 
they gencrally comply with the soli- 
citation, and undertake the exploit. 
Their instant animation, not unat- 
tended with emotions of benevo- 
lence and compassion, presently 
supersedes every dictate of pru- 
dence, and, spite of their predeter- 
mination, they proceed to the 
assault, the villagers all the while 
standing aleof. Jf conducted deii- 
berately, with circumspecticn, and 
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with the aid of the seapoys, they 
soon accomplish their purpose, and 
bring in the most dreadful and for- 
midable of all tremendous beasts, 
amidst the homage and acclama- 
tions of the peasantry. But should 
they lose their presence of mind, 
prolong or precipitate the conflict, 
act with incaution, or attack the ex- 
asperated and infuriated beast with 
tumult and confusion, the event is 
often fatal, by his seizing, lacerat- 
ing, and crushing, every creature 
within his reach; not ceasing to 
rend, tear, claw, and destroy, to 
the very moment of his destruction, 
or of his flight. 

Sometimes do the natives intreat 
the gentlemen to rid them of wild 
buffaloes, (the largest of all known 
animals, the elephant excepted), 
that have laid waste their cultiva- 
tion ; and at others, to clear their 
vast tanks, or small neighbouring 
lakes, of alligators, which devour 
their fish, or do mischief on shore. 
So much hazard is not incurred, 
however, by achievements of this 
sort, as from the encounter of a 
tiger; for though the hides of those 
creatures resist a ball from a firelock 
at common musket distance, they 
are by no means impenetrable to a 
shot from a rifle, or other pieces with 
a chamber, or of a wider calibre. 

A drum, with a banner displayed 
from the hall tent, gives signals to 
the company for their meals. 

Breakfast is a most delightful 
repast: the sportsmen return keen, 
fresh, ruddy, and voracious ; and 
the appearance of the ladies in 
simple loose attire, the elegant dish- 
abille of clearest muslin, with plain 
floating ribbons, and disheveiled 
tresses, captivate to fascination. 
Nor is the palate léss gratified : 
English, French, Italian, and Dutch 
viands, all combine to provoke it, 
by a profusion of cold victuals, 
salted and dried meats and fish, 
hams, tongues, sausages, hung-beef, 
sallads, chocolate, cofiee, tea, fresh 
milk, preserves, fruit, and eggs, 
rendered still more grateful by the 

most sprightly cheerfulness, and 
Auroral gaiety. 
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After breakfast, conveyances of 
different sorts are prepared for an 
airing, not merely for the sake of 
airing only, but to view some natu- 
ral or artificial curiosity or manu- 
facture ; some noted town, distin- 
guished mosque, celebrated pago- 
da, renowned dirgah, or venera- 
ble mausoleum; some consecrated 
grove, the sequestered residence 
of fakeers, or some extensive 
prospect from the summit of rugged 
cliffs, impending over an expanse 
of water, bordering perhaps a level 
lawn, whose verdure is vaulted only, 
not concealed, by a diffused assem- 
blage of stately columniated palms 
of four different species, tufted and 
foliaged only, in graceful inclina- 
tions at their capitals, all equally 
ornamental, the date, the cocoa- 
nut, the beetel, and the palmyra. 

Between the airing and an early 
dinner, the hours are irregularly 
disposed, as chance may dictate, or 
caprice suggest. Some play at 
cricket and guoits, swim, jump, 
fence, run a match of horses, or 
shoot atamark; whilst others direct 
the mountaineers and woodmen 
(who rove about in bands for this 
express purpose) where to inveigle, 
entangle, or kill beasts, birds, fish, 
and snakes, for which they are fur- 
nished with variety of implements, 
such as matchlocks, tiger-bows, 
spears, darts in grooves, balls in 
tubes, pellet-bows, limed rods, 
stakes, and bushes ; fuscinating al- 
lurements, such as painted, spotted, 
and foliaged screens, bells, nets, 
and torches, bundles oftwigs, rushes, 
and reeds, artificial ducks and decoy 
birds, with traps, gins, springs, 
snares, and other stratagems and 
inventions of wonderful enchant- 
ment, ingenuity, mechanism, and 
contrivance. 

It is somewhat extraordinary, 
but nevertheless a fact, the influence 
cf fascination possessed by the tiger, 
and all of his, (the feline) species, 
over many other creatures. Espied 
by deer particularly, they stop at 
once, as if struck by a spell, while 
the tiger lies still, his eyes fixed on 
them, and quietly waiting their 
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approach, which they seldom fail 
to make gradually within his spring ; 
for the large royal tiger cannot run 
speedily or far. The glow of their 
eyes is fierce and powerful. I 
myself once passed a royal tiger in 
the night near a wood, and could 
plainly perceive the scintillations 
from his eyes. He was deterred 
from approaching us by the light of 
filambeaux, and the noise of a small 
drum which we carried, and was 
beat by a servant for the purpose of 
scaring him away. 

Wherever tigers roam or couch, 
a number of birds continually collect 
or hover about them, screaming 
and crying, as if to create an alarm. 
But the peacock seems to be par- 
ticularly allured by him; for the 
instant a flock of pea-fowl perceive 
him, they advance towards him di- 
rectly, and begin strutting round 
him with wings fluttering, quiver- 
ing feathers, and bristling and ex- 
panded tails. Of this enticement 
the fowlers also make their advan- 
tage; for, by painting a brown 
cloth screen, with black spots or 
streaks, about six feet square, and 
advancing under its cover, fronting 
the sun, the birds either approach 
towards them, or suffer them to 
steal near enough to be sure of their 


mark, by a hole left in the canvas 


for them to fire through. 

Several other instances of the 
fascination of animals I have myself 
been witness to in Bengal. Three 
or fourtimes, where a line of troops 
were marching in a long uninter- 
rupted series, passed a herd of 
deer ; I observed that when their 
attention was taken offfrom grazing, 
by the humming murmuring noise 
proceeding from the troops in 
passing, they at first and for a 
while, stood staring and aghast, as 
if attracted by the successive pro- 
gression of the files, all clothed in 
red. At length, however, the 
leading stag, “ vir gregis ifise,” 
striking the ground, snorted, and 
immediately rushed forward across 
the ranks, followed by the whole 
collection, to the utter dismay and 
confusion of the soldiery; thus 
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running into the very danger one 
naturally supposes they must have 
at first been anxious to avoid. The 
men, who were apprised by the 
sound of their approach, stopped, 
and made way forthem. Overthe 
heads of the others, who were 
heedlees and inattentive, they 
bounded with wonderful agility, and 
fled over the plain. 

Driving one evening along the 
road in a phaeton, and pretty fast, 
I perceived a young heiler running 
near the carriage, with her eves 
intently fixed upon one of the hind 
wheels ; by the whirling of which, 
the animal seemed completely 
struck and affected. Thus pursu- 
ing her object for about a quarter of 
a mile, she, by a sudden impulse, 
rapidly darted forward towards the 
wheel, which then striking her 
nose, the attention of the creature 
became interrupted by the violence 
of the friction, and was, of course, 
withdrawn: she then immediately 
stood still, and presently after 
turned about slowly, and made off. 

Beyond all other animals, how- 
ever, serpents possess most emi- 
nently this occult power: frequently 
are they seen revolved on the 
branches of trees, or on the ground, 
meditating their prey, either birds, 
squirrels, rats, mice, bats, frogs, 
hares, or other animals, 

The ladies, as they are inclined, 
either read, walk, swing, exercise 
themselves in archery, or at shut- 
tlecock in the groves; or they sing 
and play in their tents. Others, 
whilst at work, are read to by their 
companions; of all amusements, 
perhaps, the most delectable. 

At the end of a convivial dinner, 
every soul, provided the weather 
prove sultry, or they find themselves 
fatigued, retire to repose. 

On rising from this siesta, (of 
all listless indulgences the most 
socthing, comfortable, and refresh- 
ing, and certainly most wholesome, 
all animals inclining to sleep after 
nourishment), carriages are again 
in readiness, or light boats, where 
a stream or lake is near, to give 
the company the evening’s respira- 
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tion (which the inhabitants of cold- 
er regions taste only in poetical 
description,) breathing health as 
well as recreation. 

‘The twilight being short under 
the tropics, the day, of course, 
shuts in presently after sun-set, 
‘when cards and dice become part 
of the evening’s entertainment. 
Chess, backgammon, whist, pi- 
quet, tredrille, quint, and _ loo, 
are the favourite games. These, 
with domestic sports, antics, gam- 
bols, tricks, pranks, and frolics, 
where the humour prevails; to- 
gether with the sleights of jugglers, 
feats of tumblers, (in which per- 
formances the Hindoos are expert 
adepts,) and dances of the natives, 
wile away the time and beguile it 
not unpleasantly to the hour of sup- 
per, the principal meal; when a 
repast, enlivened by every eleva- 
tion of spirit and kindly disposition 
that can conduce to promote good- 
humour and festive hilarity, ter- 
minates the day. 

These parties generally continue, 
with some variation in the amuse- 
ments, fifteen or twenty days; and 
the dissolution of them is as gene- 
rally lamented, with heart-felt re- 
gret, by the individuals who com- 


pose them. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF 

COUNT DE PARADES. 

(Continued from fage 115.) 
PARADES remained only two 
days at Versailles, then returned to 
London, where finding his vessel 
completely equipped, he took the 
command of her, sailed from the 
Thames to Spithead, where he 

anchored near the Jinglish fleet. 
The East-India company having 
received advice, by a swift-sailing 
cutter dispatched from a large and 
rich fleet belonging to them, that 
they might then be in soundings, an 
express was forwarded to Admiral 
Keppel, with orders to put to sea 
with the ships under his command 
without delay, for the safe-guard of 
this valuable fleet, and to secure 
its entrance into the English ports 


ENGLISH MANNER OF HUNTI. 
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by every means in his power, but te 
avoid engaging the enemy, except 
defensively. 

In the meantime cutters were 
dispatched to this fleet, with orders 
to its commanders to keep at a dis- 
tance from the coast till joined by 
Admiral Keppel, or assured from 
him that the passage was clear. 

Advice of this was immediately 
sent by Parades to M. de Sartine, 
and the French fleet under d’Orvil- 
liers put instantly to sea. 

Keppel sailed from Portsmouth 
on the 10th of July, 1778, with 25 
sail of the line, and being joined by 
three more off Plymouth, his fleet 
consisted of 28 ships of the line of 
battle. 

This fieet was attended and close- 
ly watched by Parades in his vessel 
of 14 guns, under English colours, 
furnished with suitable signals to 
apprise d’Orvilliers of every move- 
ment of consequence. 

The English and French flects 
discovered each other in the en- 
trance of the Channel, but the N. E. 
winds drove them considerably to 
the westward: the British admiral 
used every practicable manceuvre 
to favour the passage ofthe India 
ships. On the 27th of July, the two 
fleets approaching each other, an 
indecisive engagement ensued: the 
Count d’Orvilliers then threw out 
the signal for action, which brought 
on a general engagerient that con- 
tinued the greatest part of the day ; 
after which both fleets separated, 
without much damage on either 
side. On the morning of the 28th, 
the East-India fleet passed over the 
scene of action, and entered the 
Channel in sight of several French 
vessels, which had been disabled in 
the combat. This fleet would ine- 
vitably have been taken, had the 
French squadron, or even a division 
of it, continued on the station twen- 
ty-four hours longer. 

The campaign being now nearly 
finished, the Count Parades, unwil- 
ling to remain idle, turned his 
thoughts towards Plymouth: he 
accorcingly set sail for that place 
and anchored in the Sound, under a 
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pretence of wanting provisions: he 
went on shore professedly to pro- 
cure necessaries, and immediately 
repairing to the citatel, soon recog- 
nized his old friend the sergeant, 
whom he invited on board his ship, 
which invitation was next day 
eagerly excepted. Parades gave 
the sergeant ten guineas, and half a 
dozen bottles of brandy; end after 
some artful circumlocution, made 
him a direct offer of fifty guineas, 
if he would assist in transferring 
the citadel of Plymouth into the 
power of the French King; and if 
that could be effected by his means, 
the Count would insure to him the 
payment of 10,000/. sterling. 

The sergeant, whose feelings had 
been artfully wrought upon, by a 
comparison between the penury 
and subordination of his présent 
life, and the independent opulence 
that awaited him, (in addition to 
the splendid presents he had re- 
ceived,) was prepared for some 
such like offer, but trembled at the 
greatness of the danger he had to 
encounter. Parades did not give 
him time to reflect ; but putting into 
his hands a‘solemn promise in writ- 
ing, in the name of the French 
King, for the 10,000/., made him 
completely his own. 

The Aonest sergeant then received 
his instructions; which were, to 
form a close intimacy with the 
keeper of the colours, and by act- 
ing with caution, to gain him if pos- 
sible ; next, the porter of the gate, 
which might be easily accomplished 
he being a particular intimate of 
the sergeant; but above all, the 
keeper of the signals, on whom no 
expense was tobespared: Parades, 
strongly enjoining prudence and 
secrecy, saw his friend safely on 
shore, and two days after quitting 
Plymouth, arrived in a short time 
at Brest. 

After delivering to the marine 
minister, details of his proceedings, 
M. Parades was gratified with a 
brevet, dated the 31th of August, 
1779, appointing him a captain of 
eavalry, with a pension of 10,000 
livres. 


The Count then returned to Lon- 
don, where he arrived on the 18th 
of September ; from thence he went 
in a post-chaise to Plymouth, and 
found the flag-keeper and porter 
entirely gained over to his interest ; 
for by means ofa lodger and friend 
of the keeper, a copy of all the 
friendly signals was procured; to 
each of those persons was assigned 
a pension of 25/. per month. 

The sergeant then undertook, 
should the enterprise be attempted, 
that the great gate should be shut, 
but not locked; the same was to be 
done at the postern in the angle of 
the bastion, through which the 
troops might defile; he likewise 
engaged to spike the cannon. After: 
which Parades, with a handsome 
remuneration, once more took leave 
of his friends. | 

After making a tour to Bristol 
and the western seaports, where 
he exercised his usual adroitness in 
gaining useful information, Parades 
again presented his memorials to 
M. de Sartine, who called a coun- 
cil of the ministry to take into con- 
sideration the probable advantage 
that might result from putting his 
plans into execution ; and whether 
it would not be for the interest of 
the state, to take immediate advan- 
tare of the negligence of the ene- 
my. 

Though the Count’s plans were 
approved of by a part, others 
thought some of his narrations al- 
most incredible, and his proposi- 
tions of too romantic a cast. After 
much debate it was at length re- 
solved, that a person who posses- 
sed the confidence of the ministry, 
should be sent to England, for the 
purpose of examining into the truth 
of Parades’ reports: M. de Ber- 
thois, an officer of genius, was 
instantly sent for from Calais, where 
he was then employed. On his 
arrival at Paris, and being made 
acquainted with his intended busi- 
ness, he requested twenty-four hours 
to consider of it: but the Prince of 
Montbarrey informing him that the 
cross of St. Lewis, a brevet of lieute- 
nant-colonel, and a pension of 4000 
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livrés awaited his acceptance, he 
immediately complied; and Para- 
des was also promised, if he brought 
back M. Berthois in safety from his 
mission, the cross of St. Lewis, to- 
gether with a pension. 

At the appointed time, they em- 
barked in the vessel belonging to 
Parades, and set sail for England. 
M. Berthois wishing to begin his 
observations with Plymouth, they 
directed their course to that port, 
where they arrived on the second 
day of their leaving Brest. As ill 
fortune would have it, the crew 
were drunk at the time of their 
coming to an anchor, and being hail- 
ed from a frigate riding in the 
Sound, demanding the vessel’s 
name and her destination, the mas- 
ter gave aninsolent answer. The 
captain of this frigate slept at Dock, 
and the commanding lieutenant 
being offended at the reply, imme- 
diately ordered the barge to be 
manned, and boarded Parades’ ves- 
sel with twenty-five marines under 
arms, demanding to know to whom 
the vessel belonged, and the name 
of the fellow who had returned 
such an insolent answer. ‘The terri- 
fied M. de Berthois hid himself 
among the crowd of sailors on the 
deck: the master, confounded at 
the appearance of the marines, im- 
prudently answered, **The vessel 
belongs tothose gentlemen,”’ (point- 
ing to Parades and Berthois, who 
were both dressed as sailors.) The 
lieutenant, astonished, addressing 
himself to Berthois, asked him, if 
he wasthe owner. He understand- 
ing English very imperfectly, an- 
swered Oui, (yes in French.) The 
master was so embarrassed, as to 
be incapable of replying to the 
lieutenant, who said, it was his duty 
to secure them; and they were 
immediately taken on shore, under 
a guard, to Dock. 

By singular good fortune, the of- 
ficer whose duty it was to examine 
them, was 4 correspondent of Para- 
des, and likewise on terms of inti- 
macy with the captain of the fri- 
gate: the consequence was that by 
means of a draft of 15001. on Para- 


des’ banker in London, he obtained 
the release of his people and the 
discharge of his vessel. 

The two adventurers now think- 
ing themselves perfectly sécure, 
took a lodging and changed their 
dresses. Returning from one of 
their evening walks, they were 
surprised to see a soldier mounting 
guard at the door where they lodged: 
though this sight was far from being 
agreeable, Parades with his usual 
effrontery, entered the house, fol- 
lowed by M. Berthois. Here they 
found an old acquaintance of the 
Count, who was an officer of rank 
quartered at Dock, to whom he 
had before made himself agreeable : 
this gentleman reproached Parades 
for not having called wpon him at 
his quarters, and requested to see 
him and his friend at the barracks ; 
after which he took his leave. 

The fertile genius of Parades 
immediately saw the use to be made 
of this; M. Berthois was shewn 
every part of the citadel, and from 
the commanding eminence on which 
it is situated, had a favourable op- 
portunity of viewing the different 
branches of the sea, as Hamoaze, 
Catwater, and Sutton Pool; all of 
which he found to correspond exact- 
ly with the descriptions given to 
M. de Sartine. 

In the meantime their vessel was 
riding in the Sound, and the Union 
of 90 guns in her passage thither 
being becalmed, and obliged to 
anchor too near the citadel, the 
captain sent to press the boats and 
crews belonging to four vessels 
then in the Sound, to assist in tow- 
ing her off, the crew in Parades’ 
was consequently included, except 
his secretary, whom they had just 
time enough to hide in a cask. 

Before they quitted Piymouth, 
Parades, who had frequently pur- 
chased stores at the dock-yard sales, 
and was well known there in the 
character of an English merchant, 
bought nine condemned French 
vessels for 4,600. and having rescld 
them by his agents, cleared by the 
speculation 7000/. sterling, or 
168000 livres Tournois. 

(Vo be continued.) 
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A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY 1802, 
TAKEN FROM THE REPORT OF ALBERT GALLATIN, ESQ. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 





Kind of Stock. 


Amount of Capitals, in Dollars. 


Rate of Interest, &Fc. 


Annual Amount. 





Old Six per Cents 
New or deferred Six per Cents 


Three ditto. cccgcvcccsecseves 
Navy Six per Cents.....eeees 
EVR GID c be cciscsncctcoss 
Five and an half ditto........ 
Four and an half ditto........ 
Eight ditto.....ssescecccees 
Bank Six per Cents.......+.. 
Ditto Five per Cents......... 


28,202,007 41 
13,677,517 82 





41,379,525 


19,079,705 
711,700 
80,000 
1,847,500 
176,000 
6,480,200¢ 
1,590,000 





1,150,000 








Dutcn Dest principal and premiums in guil- 
ders 24,787,500....at 40 cents per guilder 


Nominal amount of principal 


72,994,630 86 
§,915,000 





82,909,630 86 








8 per Cent. on Account 
of Interest and Reim- 
bursement of Principal. 


9 
v 


Ditto.... 


6 Ditto..... 
6 Ditto.... 
54 Ditto.... 
4% Ditto.... 
8 Ditto.... 
6 Ditto.... 
§ Ditto... 


A ARSeeceees 


3,350,362 01* 


572,391 16 
42,702 
4,800 

101,612 50 
7,920 
518,416 
95,400 
57,500 


4,751,103 67 





476,931 





5228,0384 67 





per Cents at the above date. 
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* This Annuity would, without any other provision, discharge the whole of the old six per cents in the year 1818, and the 
new or deferred in 1824; besides which, an uncertain amount of this and other stock, is in a course of redemption, by the sale 


of lands. 


The Secretary computes ‘‘the permanent annual revenues of the United States at ten millions of dollars, of which 


the sum of 7,300,000 is appropriated by law, for the payment of the interest and principal of the Pudlic Dedt, and 2,700,000 


applicable to the current expenses of Government.” 


dollars, would discharge the whole of the public debt, within the year 1817. 
¢ Redeemable at the pleasure of the. United States after the close of the year 1808. 
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He states further, that the application of the annual sum of 7,300,000 
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The interest on the public 
debt, iacluding the reimbursement 
of the six per cent. stock, is pay- 
able quarterly ; either at the seat 
of Government, or the Commis- 
sioner ef loans, where the certifi- 
cates have been issued. 

Transfers and dividends of every 
pea of stock (including that of the 
U.S. Bank, the capital of which 
is Zen Millions of Dollars divided 
into 25,000 shares of 400 dollars 
each, dividends paid in January and 
July,) can be made and received 
every day in the week; excepting 
that the books for transforming 
funded stock, are closed for fourteen 
days previous to the end of each 
quarter, and for Bank stock in like 
manner half yearly. 

The reimbursement of old six per 
cents. commenced on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1796, and of the new, on the 
Ist of January, 1802. On the ist of 
January, there is 3} per cent. paid 
on the nominal amount, and inevery 
succeeding quarter 14; making 8 
per cent. per annum, on account of 
imterest and principal. Qn the 1st of 
January 1804, there will have been 
redeemed of the old sixes 23 11 and 
of the new’6 37 per cent. 

In the Secretary’s report of De- 
cember 1802, he states, that an im- 
pression had been made on the 
public debt in that year, by the sale 
of 2,220 U. S, Bank shares, and 
Otherwise, to the amount of 
5,440,469: 66 dollars. 

The president in his message of 
the 17th October 1803, informed 
Congress, that the revenue for the 
year ending the S0th of September 
1803, amounted to between 11 and 
12 millions, an’ exceeded the sum 
counted on.... Phat there was dis- 
charged of the public debt in the 
same period, about 3,100,000 dol- 
lars, and that by the purchase of 
Louisiana an addition will be made 
to the debt, of nearly 13 millions, 
besides 2 millions which had been 
appropriated; most of which will 
be payable after fifteen days 

M. M‘ConneEL, Proker. 
Philadelphia, 2ist Nov. 1803. 


STATEMENT OF THE DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


REpPoRT....The committee ap- 
pointed to execute the several acts 
of Congress to provide more effec- 
tually for the settlement of the ac- 
counts between the United States 
and the individual States, report, 
that there is due including interest 
to the Slst day of December, 1789, 
to the states of 

New-Hampshire....e0. 75,055 

MassachusettSecopesese. 1,248,801 

Rhode Island,...cccccese 299,511 

Connecticuteeccecsereeee 519,121 

New Jerseyerscccccogeeeee 49,030 

South Carolina.....e.. 1,205,978 

GOrgia cocccecescesseeeee 19,988 
And there is due including interest 
to the third day of December, 1789, 
from the state of 

New-Yorkeccssscsseesseee 2,074,846 

Pennsylvaniasescccreceese 765739 

Delaware epeososessesesees 612,128 

Maryland coccrcccecsseeeee 151,640 

VITZINIaAscegeccssscseceesee 100,870 

North Carolina.,....... 501,082 
Which several sums they, by virtue 
of the authority to thém delegated, 
declare to be the final and conclu- 
sive balances due to and from the 
several states. 


A description of a species of Coal 
Jound near Woodstock. 

THE mountain which contains 
this coal, is situated ahout twelve 
miles north-west from Esopus. By 
the people, who reside near itsbase, 
it is called Blue Mountain: the 
coal is found .in the horizental fis- 
sure of an almost perpendicular 
rock, upon the §. E. partof it, about 
half the distance to its summit, which 
is supposed to be nearly two miles 
above the level of the Hudson Ri- 
ver. The. stratum is of various 
thickness, from seyen to ten inches 
and upwards. It is visible in dif- 
ferent parts, at considerable dis- 
tances from each other. The incum- 
bent mass of rock is not less than 
twenty. feet in depth.....In.one place 
it is of a grey colour, and argillace- 
ous composition, though apparently 
very hard; in another, it is brown, 
and composed of horizontal layers, 
easily split or divided. 
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The coal appears to form a con- 
siderable angle with the strata of 
the rock, and dips into the mountains 
Its colout is brownish. It very 
much resembles that species of coal, 
which is found in Great Britain, in 
the crevices of rocks; and generally 
known by the name of Suturbrand. 
By the Mineralogists it is called 
brown coal, or carbonated wood; 
some pieces have a glossy lustre. 
It is very brittle. It sinks in wa- 
ter. A small bit of it was kept in 
diluted nitrous acid, for the space 
of two days, which caused it to 
separate and crumble by the appli- 
cation of a gentle force. It disco- 
vers no impression of leaves, nor 
any internal indication of vegetable 
origin. In some specimens the 
fracture is slaty, in others uneven ; 
exposed to the blow pipe it swells, 
and burns very slowly, giving out 
a slightly sulphnrous smell.....A 
small quantity of it was used, some 
years ago in a forge in this village, 
and was found to give a strong heat, 
when mixed with charcoal. The 
guide who conducted us up the 
mountain, mentioned, that he late- 
ly procured some of it, at the re- 
quest of a blacksmith, for the pur- 
pose of forging an axe....This side 
of the mountain is the joint proper- 
ty of Major De Zeng, and Capt. 
Clark, who intend to blast the rock, 
in order to discover the extent and 
quantity of the coal....It may not be 
uninterestinZ to mention, that in the 
same rock, atthe western extremi- 
ty or the stratum of coal, we found 
a luminous exurth, consisting of 
alum, silex and iron. 


From ihe New-York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

Ir has been a subject of contro- 
versy, whether intense application 
of mind tends to shorten life. Opi- 
nions on this point are various, and 
perhaps we may throw light on it 
by an appeal to facts. 

The following list of names has 
been made from a promiscuous 
research, and the names and ages 
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of all men distinguished by their 
intellectual improvements; have 
been noticed, as they have occurred 
to the writer: 


Ancient Writers. 


GREEK. 
Age. Died before 
Christ. 

Xenophilus......- 169 ... 
Theophrastus..... 106 ... 288 
Xenophanes....++ 100 ... 500 
Democritus....... 100 ... 
Isocrates: .i....-. 98 ..s $38 
Thaides.sicsccoce - 98% ..5 8 
Carneades........ 90 
Pyrrho...sseee. -- 90 ..4 284 
Sophocles. ......-. 91... 406 
Simonides----.++ 90 ..« 468 
ZeMO..«<ewre otees | 1207 
Pythagoras....... 90 .+s 610 
Hypocrates....... 80 1.6 
Chrysippus....... SS... 204 
Diogenes......... 83... 


Pherycidess..46.5 835 se. 
DOOR. ccvcscocees O28. 2ts GS 
Periander........ 80... 579 


Plato. ..s<% socuns ae . 348 
Fhucydides..... 80 ... 391 
Xenophor....... o BP écs OO 
Menocrates....... 81... 314 


Polybius..+s.ee6.- S81 «6. 124 
Socrates..... coeee 70.26 400 
Anaxagoras...... 72 ... 428 
Euripides...+...e. 76... 407 
fEschylus.......-. 70... 456 
Aristotle.....«6.. 63 ... 322 


Anaximander...... 64 ... 547 
PinGariiccsccsscee @ sw SS 
Greeh Authors Total....30 
Died above a hundred......+-. 4 
BROUC i cae cebdee 90 esedan 
DRG. 00 ¢- onésune 0 obaewe | 
Wes i dadecd de ebis DD siceke re A 


Socrates died prematurely by poison, 
Ancicnt Writers. 


ROMAN. 
Age. Died before 
Christ. 
Varro.cscsccccss. 87 ... 28 
Lucianeccsccceee. 80... 
Epicurus eeseseess 73 «.. 168 
CicerOvscssessoee 63 «e. AS 
[by a violent death. 
Livy.ccccsene 67 A. D. ... 17 
Pliny, the elder 56 coe OO 
[by a violent death. 
Pliny, the younger, 52 eos LAZ 
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17 


Virgil. ..ccccccece 0s," 


Modern Authors on the continent 
of Eurofic. 
Died. 


Age. 
1779 . 


85 
83 
70 


Voltaire...cccccse. 
Swedenbourg 
Berhaave 

Galilleo 76 
Scaliger, J. se 
Scaliger, J. J ec 
Vossius, J. G ase Fa 
Vossius, Isaac.... 
Copernicus......... 

Grevius 

Gronovius 

Grotius 

Erasmus . 

(ye > 

Spinosa 


Kepler...++++++++- 
Putfendorf 
Leibnitz....0+.2.0. 
Des Cartes. 

Tycho Brahe... 


Total... 


Above eighty.-ssesesseaces cooce 
Ditto.... 70 
Ditto.... 


English Authors. 


Died. 
1727 
1762 
1761 
1725 
1679 
1761 
1742 
1641 
1752 
1762 
1694 
1745 
1654 
1704 
1623 
1784 
1793 
1676 
1578 
1780 
1616 
1674 
BI ee 
1689 ... 


Born. 
1642 
1667 
1676 
1635 
1588 
1677 
1656 
1561 
1660 
1678 
1614 
1667 
1584 
1632 
1551 
1709 
1721 
1609 
1510 
1712 
1560 
1608 
1641 
1624 


Newton..-.-. 
Whiston.... 


Halley 
Spelman....-- 
Sloane, Hans 
Sherlock, B.. 
Bacon, R...-. 
Swift...e+e- 
Selden 
Locke...-.+- 
Camden..... 
Johnson, 5S... 
Robertson... 
Hale, M.... 
acon, N.... 
¥othergill... 
Bacon, F.... 
Milton.....-. 
Sherlock, W. 
Sydenham.... 


AUTHORSeseANCIENT AND MODERN. 


1694 ... 
1691 ... 
17835... 
1744 
1729 


1630 
1627 
1718 
1688 
1676 
1672 


Tillotson.... 
Boyle.....+- 
Kennicot.... 


Above ninety 
Ditto.... 80 
Ditto.... 
)itto.... 


That country is esteemed very 
healthy, in which fifteen persons to 
a hundred born, arrive to 70 years 
of age.’ Among the eminent Greek 
authors, 17 of 30 arrived to that 
age. ‘Lhe fact is almost incredible. 
But the climate and modes of life 
practised by the old Greek philo- 
sophers, will bring the fact within 


‘the compass of belief. 


The ages of the Roman writers 
indicate a less salubrious climate, 
or more luxurious habits of life, or 
both. 

The ages of the modern writers 
far surpass the due proportion. Of 
21 authors ou the continent, nine 
reached the age of 70....or almost 
half....whereas, the usual propor- 
tion is not more than an eighth, or a 
seventh at most. 

Of 51 English authors, 17, or 
more than half, died above 70. 

These results do not justify the 
opinion that intense application 
abridges human life. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the unusal pro- 
portion of learned men who live to 
a great age, may be in part as- 
cribed to their temperate habits of 
life....and to an criginal firmness 
of constitution. Their great intel- 
lectual acquirements, and their old 
age, may not improbably be the 
effect of a common cause—the ori- 
ginal organization of the body. 

RusTIcus. 


From the New-York Commercial 
Advertiser. 
PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 
TuHE following table exhibits 
certain results from the census of 
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1800, which are interesting to the 
inquiries into the state and progress 
of population in the United States, 
as also into the longevity of the in- 
habitants in different districts or 
portions of territory. The first 
column gives the number of free 
persons under ten years of age in 
each state, and each district of the 
state, which ure divided in the of- 


ficial report published by congress ; 
the second gives the proportion 
which that number bears to a 
hundred of the whole population ; 
the third exhibits the number of 
persons above forty-five years of 
age, in each state and district ; and 
the fourth, the proportion of that 
number to a hundred: 





New-Hampshire....... 60,565 


ae wn eae e a Wes 54,896 
Massachusetts.......- 124,566 
Connecticut......ceee. 73,682 
WW OUGNOME: ccs cd deiceace 57,692 
Rhode-Island.......+. 19,469 


Under 10. pro. to hund.; above 45 pro. to bund 


33 17-182}! 23,857113 6-182 
36 54-150! 16,380110 138-150 
29 381-416]! 66,688]16 5-416 
30 36-2441139,803]16 64.344 
37 74-253||15,125| 9 127-153 
29 49-065)|10,535|16 8-65 
35 139-555} 60,506 |10 499-555 
34 45-194]'24,999|12 91-194 
$2 276-316] | 40,253 113 221-316 





New-York. ..ccccscees 195,570 
New-Jersey.........-- 66,522 
East-Pennsylvania..... 105,943 
West-Pennsylvania..... 98,907 


Dela wares..ccces cove 15,878 
Maryland......sece.e+ 1,454 
East-Virginia. *ere eevee 113,993 





133 156-340 


West-Virginia........ 67,327|37. 147-177] | 26,303 |14 177-177 
North-Carolina......... 122,192:36 59-337||36,202!110 244-337 
South-Carolina.......-. 72,075 36 143-296 | 19,681 |10 

i di xrcase oXe 38,248.37 85-101 | 8,851| 8 76-101 
Kentucky....eeeeeeees 72,223 40 27-179]116,313} 9 12-197 
PemGtbeS ois scvccese. 27,677/41 7-091|! 7,616! 8 27-91 


36 166-270] | 31,827 |12 211-279 
31 42-049]| 4,603] 9 11-49 
33 40-222}, 24,305 |10 210-222 
38,318 |11 84-340 














From the foregoing table, if the 
figures are correct, result the fol- 
lowing observations : 

Ist. The states, and parts of 
states which contain new land, and 
ere now settling, contain the 
greatest proportion of children... 
witness Maine, New-York, Ver- 
mont, &c. This fact evinces, that 
the migration to the new lands are 
chiefly by the young and middle 
aged....and that such hardy, labo- 
rious people are most prolific. 

2d. The excess of children in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, demon- 
strates, in addition to the forego- 
ing considerations, the mildness and 
salubrity of the climate, which are 
favourable to the rearing of child- 
ren. 

Sd. The greatest proportion of 
persons above 45 years of age, are 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode-Isiand....and in these, the 
highest fraction isin Connecticut.e.. 


this arises from two CauseSee..first, 
these states have no uncultivated 
lands, and of course are continually 
suffering a loss of young persons 
by emigration....and second, the 
salubrity of the climate. As these 
states have the greatest proportion 
of old people, so they have the 
smallest proportion of those under 
ten years of age....and it is observ- 
able how nearly this proportion is 
the same in three states. Of the 
three, however, Connecticut has 
not only more old people, but more 
young....and hence is proved to be 
either the most healthy, or it is 
demonstrated that her state society 
is most favourable to long life, by 
affording to all conditions of people 
the best means of subsistence, and 
by restraining the vices which 
shorten life. 

4th. From the northern to the 
southern extremity of the unicn, as 
there are more childrcn under ten, 






































































so there are fewer persons above 
45, as we proceed southward....so 
that Georgia lias but half the pro- 
portion of elderly persons as Con- 
hecticut. It isobservable, however, 
that the difference is chiefly in the 
flat country: for in the western, 
and of course mountainous parts of 
Virginia, the persons above 45, are 
to those in the eastern states, as 14 
to 16; while the proportion in the 
eastern district, and in Maryland, 
is only as 11 and 10to 16. This 
shows the salubrity of a hilly 
country, and its preference over 
plains and low grounds. 

In making further comparisons 
and deductions on this subject, a 
philosophical mind may find much 
amusement and useful information. 
One striking fact deserves notice. 
In the six northern and eastern 
states, which cover the territory 
north of the 40th degree of lati- 
tude, there are somewhat more 
than half a million of persons under 
ten years of age....and more than 
two hundred thousand above 45.... 
In the six southern and western 
states, there are nearly the same 
numbers under ten, but not so many 
above 45, by a fourth, or more than 
fifty thousand souls ! 

It is a remarkable fact, that the 
proportion of all who are above 45 
in the eastern states, is almost ex- 
actly the same as the proportion of 
persons who reach the age of 70 
years, viz. 16....¢he number of 
persons out of each hundred born, 
who die at 70 or upwards, is in 
New-England between 15 and 16.... 
the number living above 45, is 16, 
and a fraction to each hundred. 


= 
From the Providence Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT 
For the State of Rhode-Island, 
Anno 1803. 

Tarts has been rather a singu- 
lar season. We had sleighing from 
the 20th to the 23d ef April, and 
sharp frosts continued, with only 
two intermissions, till the 8th of 
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May. On that day the ground was 
again covered with snow. About 
20 miles westward of Providence, 
the snow covered the ground to the 
depth of five inches on a level. On 
the 10th of May there was ice on 
the water half an inch thick} and 
the frost made its appearance seve- 
ral times in the course of the month, 
particularly on the 29th day. We 
had frost again on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, so that we were free fron# 
it only three months and eight days. 
There was not a sufficiency of rain 
north-west of Bristol beforethe 25d 
of July, but from that day till the 
1ith of August, a great quantity 
felleverywhere. Since then, rain 
has been much wanted. ‘The pas- 
tures have suffered much through 
the whole season....in the spring, 
from the cold and want of rain; 
and in the fall from the dry weather. 
The after-seed has been generally 
cut off, which is much against the 
farmers; as the crop of hay was 
short. ‘The products of the. year 
may be stated as follow : 

Hay. In some places the crop 
was promising till the last week in 
June...but we then had several days 
of very harsh drying weather, 
without dew, which was very inju- 
rious to the grass. It never reco- 
vered the check it received, and 
in most places there was not more 
thanhalfacommon crop. The very 
best land suffered considerably. 
Oats sowed for fodder, suffered 
more than the grass. These, and 
a great portion of hay, were much 
damagedby the rains. Corn fodder 
is abundant, and never was better. 

Rye. Winter rye was tolerably 
good, but summer rye failed, totally, 
in many places. 

Flax. Yhis article seems to be 
run out,in this state. The crop 
never was worse than this year, it 
being almost destitute of coating. 
There will be a considerabie quan- 
tity of good seed. 

Peaches. In warm situations none, 
but they were plenty in very cold 
places*. 

* I presume that this paradoxical 
circumstance is to be accounted for im 
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Corn. Before the rain set in, 
almost every one had given up the 
corn for lost,...the prospect was 
truly discouraging....but the rain 
had a most surprising effect on it. 
On warm rich land it never grew 
with greater rapidity, and the crop 
is very great....but on cold land, 
where the growth was slower, it 
did not fill out quick enough to 
escape a check from the frost on 

e 7th of September,...there it is 

ht.,..but upon the whole the crap 
is an extraordinary one. 

Afifiles. Many orchards have 
failed this year, but others have 
been successful ; and it appears that 
more cider will be mace in this, 
than in either of the three preced- 
ing years. 

Potatos. We hear many com- 
plaints of their having failed... 
but, on some kinds of land, they 
have sueceeded very well, and 
doubtless our market will be well 
supplied with them. 

Yobacco. Remarkably good. 

Vegetables. ‘Vhey have suffered 
considerably from the dry weather. 
Green Peas were scarce, and sold 
high....but upon the whole, we had 
a tolerable supply. 


A FaRMER 


ole av abe 


ANECDOTES 
@F BENJAMIN COUNT RUMFORD. 


Sir BENJAMIN employed the 
four first years of his abode at Mu- 
nich in acquiring the political and 
statistical knowledge necessary for 


this way: we had some warm sultry 
weather in January, which put the 
buds into motion on the trees in shel- 
tered places, and warm land; and the 
cold weather which succeeded, hilled 
them ; but in cold places, where the 
buds did not start in the winter, the 
peaches were safe. The season ope- 
rated on apples much in the same 
way. <A great many tees bore fruit 
on the north side. It is said the fruit 
to the southward was entirely destroy - 
ed by the coldicss of the spring. 


realizing the plans which his phi- 
lanthropy suggested to him for im- 
proving the condition of the lower 
orders. He did not neglect in the 
meantime his favourite studies and 
it was in the year 1786, in a jour- 
ney to Manheim, that he made his 
first experiments on heat. Politi- 
cal and literary honours poured in 
upon him during that interval. In 
1785 he was made Chamberlain of 
the Elector, and admitted a mem- 
ber of the academies of science of 
Munich and Manheim, In 1786 he 
received from the King of Poland 
the order of St. Stanislaus ; in 1787 
he made a journey to Prussia, dur- 
ing which he was eiected a member 
of the academy of Berlin. In 1788 
he was appointed major-general 
of cavalry and privy counsellor of 
state. He was placed at the head 
of the war department, and parti- 
cularly charged with the execution 
of the plans which he had proposed 
for improving the state of the Bava- 
rian army. 

At last, the following year (1789) 
witnessed the accomplishment of 
the numerous projects meditated, 
during those which preceded. ‘The 
house of industry of Manheim was 
established ; the islands of Mulhan 
near Manheim, which till that time 
had been nothing but a pestilential 
morass, useless for culture and per- 
nicious to the health of the inhabit- 
ants of the city, were joined toge- 
ther, surrounded by a mound and 
ditch, and transformed into a fertile 
garden, consecrated to the industry 
of the garrison. The fine esta- 
blishment of the military academy 
of Munich was founded; a scheme 
of military police was founded to 
deliver the country from the nume- 
rous gangs of vagabonds, robbers, 
and beggars, who infested it : schools 
of industry, belonging to every regi- 
ment, were established, to employ 
the wives and children of the sol- 
diers ; a veterinary school was in- 
stituted, and a stud of horses pro- 
vided for improving the breed of 
the country. | 

At the beginning of the year 1790 
the house ef industry at Munich, 
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that fine establishment, which the 
Count himself has described at 
length in his essays, was formed, 
for bettering the condition of the 
poor; and mendicity was complete- 
ly abolished: nor has it again made 
its appearance in Bavaria since that 
memorable epoch. ‘The beautiful 
English garden of Munich was be- 
gun, and military gardens establish- 
ed in allthe garrisons. ‘The sove- 
reign expressed his obligation for 
these numerous services, by confer- 
ring on Sir Benjamin the rank of 
lieutenant-general of his armies, 
and giving him a regiment of artil- 
lery. 

In 1791 he was created a Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
honoured with the order of the 
White Eagle. He employed that 
year and the following in complet- 
ing his projects, in removing the 
obstacles by which attempts were 
made to interrupt their progress ; 
in a word, since the truth should be 
spoken, in resisting the attacks of 
enemics who envied his success. 
This species of labour, and the anx- 
iety of mind inseparable from it, 
impaired his health to such a de- 
gree, that his physicians declared 
that his hfe was in danger, unless 
he retired for some time from busi- 
ness, and had recourse to a change 
of climate. He obtained permis- 
sion from the elector to take a jour- 
ney into Italy ; and before leaving 
him, communicated, in a detailed 
account, the principal results of his 
four years administration, compar- 
ed with the four years which had 
preceded his entrance into office. 

Thejourney lasted sixteen months. 
Ceunt Rumford, after having tra- 
velled over all Italy, and a part of 
Swisserland, returned to Bavaria in 
the month of August, 1794. He had 
been attacked with a dangerous ill- 
ness in Naples, and his slow reco- 
very did net permit him to resume, 
on his return, the transaction of the 
business of his department, over 
which he contented himself with 
exercising a general superintend- 


ance. Lic laboured in his closet ; 
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and it was at this time that he pre- 
pared the first five of the essays 
which he has published. 

In the month of September, 1795, 
he returned to England, after an 
absence of more than eleven years. 
The principal object of his journey 
was to publish his essays, and to 
direct the attention of the English 
nation towards the plans of public 
and domestic economy which he 
had conceived, and realized in Geg- 
many. Oneof the most respectable 
men in England, lord Pciham, now 
one of the ministers, was then secre- 
tary of state in Ireland. The Count 
complied with his invitation in the 
spring of 1796, and took that occa- 
sion of visiting that interesting coun- 
try. He introduced, at Dublin, 
several important improvements 
into the hospitals and houses of 
industry, and left there models of a 
number of useful mechanical inven- 
tions. They were the first objects 
that struck my attention when I 
visited the Society of Dublin. 

Every testimony of honour and 
gratitude was lavished upon him in 
this country. ‘The royal academy 
of Ireland, the society for the en- 
couragement of arts and manufac- 
tures, both elected him an henorary 
member : and after having left the 
country, he received a letter of 
thanks from the grand jury of the 
county of Dublin, an official letter 
from the lord mayor of the city, and 
one from the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land. ‘These pieces, all of which I 
have seen, are filled with the most 
flattering expressions of esteem 
and of gratitude. 4 

On his return to London, he dis 
rected the alterations, which had 
been adopted, on his recommenda- 
tion, in the foundling-hospital, and 
he presented to the board of agri- 
culture several machines, as models 
for imitation. 

‘Lhe philanthropic activity which 
distinguished this epoch ci his’ life 
manifests itself in every form. It 
was at this time he placed in the 
English and American funds, two 
sums of 1C00!. sterling each, te 


i oS lhe 
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establish a premium tobe given eve- 
ry two vears to the author ofthe most 
useful discovery, made respectively 
in Europe or America, on light or 
heat. The premium isa gold medal 
worth 1500 francs. It must be ad- 
judged in Europe by the royal so- 
ciety of London, and in America by 
the academy of sciences of Ame- 
rica. 

Nothing seemed sufficient to with- 
draw him from these tranquil and 
important occupations, when the 
events of war called upon him to 
display his military talents for the 
service of his adopted country. 
General Moreau having crossed the 
Rhine, and defeated several bodies 
of soldiers, who disputed him its 
passage, advanced by quick marches 
to Bavaria. Count Rumford, on re- 
ceiving this intelligence, immedi- 
ately set out tojoin theelector. His 
arrival at Munich was eight days 
previous to the epoch when the 
sovereign was called upon to quit 
his residence, and to take refuge in 
Saxony. Rumford remained in 
Munich, with instructions from the 
elector to wait events, and to act 
according to the exigency of cir- 
cumstances ; they were not leng in 
requiring his interference. After 
the battle of Friedberg, the Aus- 
trians repulsed by the French, feil 
back upon Munich ; the gates of the 
city were shut against them. They 
marched round it, passed the Inn, 
by the bridge, and posted themselves 
on the other side of the river, on a 
height which commanded the bridge 
andthe town. ‘There they erected 
batteries, and firmly waited for the 
French. In this situation, some 
inconsiderate transactions which 
happened in Munich, were inter- 
preted by the Austrian general as 
an insult pointed against himself, 
and he demanded an explanation or 
them from the council of regency, 
threatening to order the town to be 
fired upon, if a single Frenchman 
entered the city. At this critical 
moment, the Count made use of the 
eventual orders of the Elector, to 
take the command in chief of the 
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Bavarian forces. His firmness and 
presence of mind awed both par- 
ties; neither the French nor the 
Austrians entered Munich; and 
that city escaped all the dangers 
with which it had been threatened. 

On the return of the elector, he 
vas ‘laced at the head of the de- 
partment of the general police in 
Bavaria. ‘The services which he 
rendered in that capacity, though 
less brilliant than his military ex- 
ploits, have been neither less valua- 
ble, nor less conspicuous. But the 
excessive labour to which his zeal 
and activity betrayed him, the op- 
position which he often experienced 
in the exercise of his office, again 
affected his health to such a degree, 
as threatened his life. The elec- 
tor impressed with esteem and gra- 
titude towards him, wished not to 
allow him to sink under a labour too 
severe fer him, and desired to find 
the means of procuring him the 
repose which he required, without 
altogether depriving himself of his 
services: he appointed him his en- 
voy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at the court of Lon- 
don. But the rules of England not 
permitting a subject of the king to 
be accredited as a foreign minister, 
the Count has not exercised that 
office, and has lived, since his re- 
turn to England in 1798, as a private 
individual. 

Mesanwhile it was reported in 
America that he had quitted Bavaria 
forever, and the government of the 
United States addressed to him, 
through the medium of the Ameri- 
can ambassador at London, a formal 
and official invitation to return to 
hisnative country, where an honour- 
able establishment was destined for 
him. ‘The effer was accompanied 
with the most flattering assurances 
of consideration and confidence, 
He replied, declaring at the same 
time his profound gratitude for such 
a mark of esteem, * That enrage- 
ments, rendered sacred and invio- 
lable by great cbligations, did not 
permit him to dispose of himself in 
such a manner as to be abic te 
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accept of the offer which was made 
tohim.” ‘here remains not, sure- 
ly, in that reciprocal language, the 
least mark of enmity ; and the His- 
torical Society « Massachusetts, on 
electing Count Rumiord a member, 
communicated to him, by their pre- 
sident, about the same time, their 
unanimous desire of seeing him re- 
turn to his own country, and take 
up his residence among them. His 
answer, Which is to be found in the 
American papers of that time, was 
verv much admired. 

‘Towards the autumn of 1800, 
Count Rumford went to Scotland. 
"The magistrates of ees paid 
him avisitof ceremony; gave: 
lic dinner on his account,and to these 
marks of gene msi nadded the free- 
dom of the city, conceived in terms 
the most flattering. They consult- 
ed him on the means of improving 
the existing charitable institutions, 
and on the measures proper for 
abolishing mendicity. The work 
was undertaken without loss of 
time, and that great enterprise was 
finished in a few months with com- 
plete success. In Edinburgh, beg- 
gars are no longer seen, and all the 
poor fit for work are become indus- 
trious. A, 1e royal soc bety of }: vdin- 
burgh, andthe college of physicians, 
elec t¢ d him at the seme + eR re- 
spectively, an honorary member, 
end the university bestowed upon 
him the cegree of doctor of laws. 
The diploma was inserted in the 
FEdin>ureh newspapers; ‘it is writ- 
ten in the mest elegant “ atin, and 
recounts shortly and truly the obli- 
gations of humanity towards my 


1 ious iriend. 
tle employed himself during his 
stay in thet city in superintendin: ¥ 
the exccution, in the great esti blish- 
t of Heriot’s hospital, of the 
1 nents which he has mvent- 
ed ra to the employment 
C tin the preparation of food. 
Imvsclt have d the high appro- 
b ith which the cock of this 
tal speaks of these improve- 
ments. f have betere me amore 
respectable testimony and in appro- 


ation of which the grounds are 
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better expressed, on the same sub- 
ject. It is a letter lately received 
from Mr. Jackson, one of the chief 
managers of the hospital, to the 
author of these improvements. The 
following is a copy of it: 


Edinburgh, July 21, 1801. 
“ MY DEAR SIR, 


“In order to afford you the most 
*xact information with regard to the 
result of the prepar ations made 
in Heriot’s hospital, i have thought 
it better to let a considerabie time 
elapse, that their utility might be 
the better confirmed. Ihave now 
the satisfaction of in forming you, 
that an experience of six months 
proves with certainty, that the 
same operations. are executed with 
a sixth part only of the fuel which 
was employed before. The sav- 
ing, however, will be only two- 
thirds, because the price of char- 
red coal (coak) is nearly double that 
of the fuel which was used before. 
I assure you too, with much plea- 
sure, that the victuals are much 
better dressed than before, and 
with one half less trouble to the 
servants. In a word I cannot ex- 
press to you the convenience, the 
neatness, and the saving, which 
distinguish the improvements intro- 
duced into the hospital under your 
direction. ‘The kitchen, the wash- 
ing-room, and the drying-room, are 
so admir: tbly contrived, that in my 
humble opinion, it would be impos- 
sible to improve them. 

The Lord-Provost and the Ma- 
gistrates join me in acknowledg- 
ments. 

“ JAMES JACKSON 
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PECIMENS OF LITERARY RE- 
SEMBLANCE. 
[ Continued from fage 124.] 
LETTER Il. 
MY DEAR P. 


1? a 
Tut subject, touched upon in my 
last, has taken such strong hold of 
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my imagination, that I cannot for- 
bear recalling your attention to it. 
I do this with the less scruple, as I 
do not mean to trouble you with 
any of those “ vulgar fassages,” 
which the LEARNED CRITIC, with 
a delicacy highly commendable, 


“ eye ed his renee the disgust of 


considering. Under this restric- 
tion, it may y not be unentertainng 
to see in what manner writers of 
the first rank, and acknowledged 
abilities, imitate their predeces- 
sors so, as to make what they bor- 
row appear their own. You will 
not, I apprehend, require any apo- 
logy from me, for suspending awhile 
the design, with which 1 seemed to 
set out. i see no reason why, in 
our conversation or correspondence 
with each other, we shi: wuld coniine 
ourselves within any one certain 
track. Whatever subject may ac- 
cidentally be started in our way, we 
are, I think, at full liberty to follow, 
whithersoever it may lead; and to 
continue the pursuit, so long as it 
affords amusement. 

We have often, vou will recollect, 
read together, and been as oiten 
charmed with the introductory 
stanza to the first of Mr. Gray’s 
two Pindaric Odes....the Progress 
of Poetry: where you have these 
admirable lines: 


N w the rich ctream Comer vinds 
ow the rich stream Or music Winds 
along, 
. . 7 
Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong ; 
Through veruant vales, and Ceres 
gol :en re 5 as Pa 
Y \! » Sean at eens. setae 
Now rolling from ine s‘eep aman, 


Headlong impetucis see it pour; 
r . ’ 
The rocks aud neduing groves rebel- 


low to wie roar. 


The great excellencics of the sub- 
limest poetry are here united, with 
an case and elegance which give to 
the composition so much the air of 
ap originul,that none of Sir. Gray’s 
editors, or commentators on his 
works, secim to have suspected an 
limitation. 

Mr. Mason, who appears to have 
been sufficiently assiduous in bring- 
ing together every sentiment, cr 
expression, from cther authors, 
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bearing resemblance to any part of 
the writings of his respected friend, 
has produced no parallel to this 
exquisitely beautiful passage. 

Mr. Wakefield has also given us 
an edition of Mr. Gray’s poems, 
enriched with many valuable and 
interesting notes : in which he pro- 
fesses ** not to be sparing of quota- 
tions from the poets,” and conceives 
“no author to be a more proper 
vehicle for remarks of this sort, at 
once useful and entertaining, than 
Mr. Gray :” yet, in all hisextensive 
range through the fields of classic 
lore, he notices only one or two 
slight resembian¢es. 

Having thus taken the liberty of 
introducing Mr. Wakeiield, I cane 
not suffer so favourable an cpportu- 
nity to escape me, without return- 
ing to that candid, and discerning 
critic my warme: st thanks; in which 
I am persuaded I shall be joincd-by 
every iriend to gcnius, and lover of 
the muses, for his very able and 
spirited defence of the British Pin- 
dar against the illiberal attacks of a 
prejudiced commentator ; whose 
puerile strictures on these divine 
poems certainly cast a shade on his 
literary character. 

Fven Dr.Jchnson himself, willing, 
as he evidently was, from whaiever 
cause, to degrade the high charac- 
ter which Mr. Gray deservedly 
reld, of an original writer, with 
uncommon powers of fancy and in- 
vention, and, therefore, ever on the 
waich to detect eny latent imita- 
ticn, has been able to discover no 
instance of similiar composition. 

Now allow me to submit to yéur 
consideration ar : wing lines, 
» believe veu 
have an eady in imagination antici- 


= incl 
Which, 2 am 3ncsl 


} Lan, One . 
‘fed, 1rom one of the SI UvlIm est 
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»oee-Qued adest, memento 
Cempcnere nauu Ciricra fuminis 
Ritu feruntur, ni mecio alveo 

Cum pace delabentis Eiruscum 

In mare; nunc lapides adesos 
Stirpesque raptas, et pecus, ci domos, 
Volventis una; non sine montium 

Ciamore, vicimaque svive. 

B. ili. O. 29 
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With this stanza before us, will 
there not arise in the mind some- 
thing like susficion, that Mr. 
Gray, when he wrote the fine lines 
quoted above, had Ais eye on Horace? 
Allow me to mark the principal 
features of resemblance. Wehave 
in each poet a stream, applied by 
the one to the various forms of 
poetry, by the other to the vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs, with espe- 
cial reference to political revolu- 
tions. It is conducted by both, first 
in a course of placid serenity,then in 
torrents of rapid impetuosity ; and 
marked at the close, by the same 
striking and impressive conse- 
quence. 


“ The rocks and nodding groves re- 
bellow to the roar.” 


Very nearly a verbal translation of 
the Latin text, 


‘© ...++++Non sine montium 
‘* Clamore, vicineque sylvz.”’ 


Here is certainly in these two pas- 
sages an extraordinary coincidence 
of thought and imagery. In addi- 
tion to which, the varying circum- 
stances, described in both, follow 
each other exactly in the same or- 
der. The attentive reader will 
however discover, under this gene- 
ral similitude, a considerable dif- 
ference in the mode of composition 
between the British and the Roman 
Pindar. Enough, perhaps you will 
think, to remove all appearance of 
direct imitation. It is most proba- 
ble that Gray, without recurring to 
the text of Horace, has only copied 
from the traces, which a frequent 
perusal had left upon his memory. 
This hypothesis will appear more 
credible, when we analyze the dif. 
ferent forms of composition. While 
the stream of Horace glides quietly 
into the Etruscan ocean, with no 
other distinction than that of gen- 
tleness, 


““ Cum pace delabentis Etruscum 
* In mare ; 
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the stream of Gray winds along with 
a marked character, appropriate to 
his subject: 


“Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong.” 


Mr. Gray gives also peculiar grace 
and beauty to the piece, by his skil- 
ful use of the metaphorical style, 
blending the simile with the subject, 
so much in the manner of Pindar ; 
and not making, as Horace has 
done, a fermal comparison of the 
one with the other. 

I cannot here resist the tempta- 
tion of recalling to your recollection 
an exquisitely fine passage in the 
book of Psalms; in which similar 
imagery is applied, under the same 
form, in a manner most awfully 
sublime. It is where the divinely 
inspired poet, magnifying the God 
of his salvation, describes, in the 
true spirit of Eastern poetry, his 
protecting power as follows: 


‘Who stillest the raging of the sea, 
and the noise of his waves, and the 
madness of the people.”’ 

Psalm lIxv. v. 7. 


Pope has, in many instances, adopt- 
ed this graceful manner; and in 
none more successfully than in that 
celebrated address to his guide, 
philosopher, and friend, in the 
Essay on Man, Ep. iii. 


‘¢ Oh! while along the stream of time 
thy name, 

‘Expanded, flies, and gathers all its 
fame ; 

““ Say, shall my little bark attendant 
sail, 

“ Pursue the triumph, and partake 
the gale?” 

It will be rather a matter of curi- 
osity, if Ido not appear too trifling, 
to see how this beautiful passage 
would read, taken out of metaphor, 
and delivered in the plain compara- 
tive form. I will endeavour to ren- 
der it in this ferm, as correctly as 
may be.....0h! while your name 
flies abroad along the course of time, 
and gathers all its fame, like a ship 
going down the stream, and, with 
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expanded sails, gathering, as it goes, 
the wind ; say! shall I attend, like 
a little bark, pursue the triumph, 
and share in your fame, as the little 
bark partakes the gale, which 
swells the canvass of the larger 
vessel ? You will not, I trust, require 
any further comment to ascertain 
the respective merits attached to 
these different forms of compo- 
sition. 

~ Mr. Gray, it will be seen, has 
still further improved upon the 
Roman bard, by the addition of 
those verdant vales, and golden 
fields of corn, through which, in 
the first division of his subject, he 
conducts the peaceful stream : 


Through verdant vales and Ceres’ 
golden reign. 


In the second division he simply 
describes it, now swollen into an 
overflowing river, rolling impetu- 
ously down the steep descent; 
which Horace emphatically ex- 
presses from Homer, by the effects. 

You, who are wont to view all 
works of taste with so correct and 
critical an eye, cannot fail to observe, 
and at the same time to admire, the 
masterly skill of these great artists 
in the execution of their separate 
designs. 

In Mr. Gray’s Ode, - varying 
movements of music, ¢ poet 
are very happily ilnstrated by the 
inconstant current of a river ; 
suming in different p a dif- 
ferent character ; you 
by turns, either wit! 
tiful igs goarat in soothing com- 
posure; or r mud into 
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1 
emotions of wonder and ast nish- 
ment, by scenes of a bolder feature ; 
rolling, with the rear of thunder, 
down broken rocks and precipices. 
The imagery of io race is equally 
well chosen, and suited to his 
purpose. His object eb course 
of events, which alternsiely take 


place in a popular government, at 
one time peaceful and orderly, dis- 
pensing ease, security, and happi- 
ness to all around; at ancther, ir- 
regular, tumultuous, and turbulent, 
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marking its progress with terror 
and destruction ; like thechangeful 
course of a river, the Tiber tor 
instance, which was daily in his 
view, flowing at one time quietiy 
and equabiy within its accustomed 
banks, at another, 


“« Cum fera diluvies quietos 
‘“« Irritat amnes ;’ 


raising its swollen waves above all 
bounds, breaking with irresistibie 
fury through all obstacles, and, 
with wide-spreading desolation, 
bearing down every thing inits way : 
° J Q . 


----* lapides adesos, 
‘“‘ Stirpesque raptas, et pecus, et do- 


nivos. oh 


It is the more remarkable that 
Dr. Johnson should have overlooked 
this apparent imitation, when he 
has chosen, with Algarotti, he says, 
to consider the Bard as an imitation 
of the Prophecy of Nereus. ‘This 
is more than Algarotti anywhere 
affirms. In hisietter to Mr. How, 
he says that the Bard is very far 
superior to the Prophecy of Nereus 


“ Che quel vaticinio mi sembra di 
graniunga supe ricre al v aticinio di 
Nereo supra lo eccidiv Gi Lroia.' 


In which opinion Dr. Johnsen does 
not seem equally disposed to concur 
with the iearned Jtaiian. 

This is a question which dogs not 
admit of argument. ii there bea 


man who can bear the sudden 
breaking forth of those terrific 
sounds in the exordium, at which 
s , ‘ “i 4 

lout ¢ cester stood evhusi, and 
4CrtaMer ¢ @to a@rrie, and not 
thru With horrors if there be a 
man, who can behold the awtul 
: e i et a : 

fi it< cI 1 ic eres " if 11S id eC 
~—_ opee « By ; veg — as 
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** Strike the deep sorrows of his lyre,” 


without emotion: this man, if such 
a man there be, has no feelings, to 
which a critic on the works of a 
great poet can apply. It were as 
vain and useless to converse with a 
man of this description on such 
subjects, as to commune with a deaf 
man on the enchantments of music, 
or with one blind oy the charms of 
beauty. 


———_—— 
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PHILIP DELLWYN 
( Continued from fiage 152.) 


“¢ What had IJ.,....the outcast of 
society....the poor, rightless de- 
pendant on the caprice of others... 
what had I to do with high iceling, 
conscious worth, the sense of ex- 
alted generosity, or the haughty 
indignation of innocence against op- 
pression....Ah, dear and amiable 
Miss Goldney, when I shed those 
bitter tears over your untimely 
grave, when I refused comfort, 
when I shunned society, and aban- 
doned myseif to a despair that was 
imputed tome asa crime, I doubtless 
foresaw that I was to hear no more 
the soothing tones of knidness.... 
that I was no more to experience 
the blessing of a friend ! 

“ How can J bear to dwell on the 
melancholy scene of her illness ; 
and yet, in my hours of miséry, I 
love to recal her patient and dig- 
nified suflering....the resignation 
with which she awaited the stroke 
which was to release her trom a 
painful disease, and a world, in 
which for my sake alone, she 
wished to continue. 

“* Philip,” said she to me one 
dav, while I sat beside her, “I 
look forward with anxiety to your 
fate. Your ardent, impetuous tem- 
per, when Iam no longer at hand 
toresti ainit...yourgloomy firmness, 
when the voice of kindness shall 
no longer attcimpt to soften it, will 
expose you to serious calamity ! 
Philip Deilwyn, when injustice 
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rouses you, when caprice despises 
you, when meanness injures, or 
when tyranny oppresses you, think 
of me:....Oh then be gentle, be 
patient !....Your situation, my dear 
boy, will not admit of those high- 
spirited virtues, which yet, I trust, 
will, one day or other, when all 
your difficulties shall be surmounted, 
render you respectable and happy, 
the exalted, the dignified being I 
wish to see you jeeeebut remember, 
Deliwyn, through patient suffering 
lies the road to peace.’ 

*“* Her words were surely pro- 
phetic....[ promised to remember 
her; alas! could I ever forget the 
sweet monitress of my early days, 
whose smile had cheered me, and 
whose approbation had exalted me? 

*“ | besought her to tell me who 
Iwas. She refused ; but was it in 
Miss Goldney’s power to preserve 
a silence which she felt it was in- 
jurious to keep ? I entreated, I 
reasoned :....her steadiness totter- 
ed, the secret trembied on her lips, 
and a few minutes would have put 
me in possession of a truth, which 
she would have softened to me, 
when Mr. Goldney entered. She 
was worse in the night, and the 
NEXt AAV ceccccccccce.coccseccccseceovece 

“Mr. Goldney now kept no 
terms with me; he ridiculed my 
sorrow, and scoffed at my feelings : 
my answers he treated as the wild 
effusions of enthusiasm, almost to 
madness ; but the cautions of my 
lost friend kept down the irritation 
of my temper. Mine was, how- 
ever, naturally combustible : I was 
was no longera child. The know- 
ledge Mr. Goldney had communi- 
cated, had enlar; ged my under- 
standing ;....lis m vind was not to 
be enlarged, even by learning: 
learning burdened his head and 
memory with much cumbrous pomp, 
but his heart could not open to 
wisdom. He centinued to treat 
me with the same intolerable sar- 
casm ; it seemed as if he strove to 
provoke the consequences. Long 
did I bear, without explosion, the 
irritating taunts of malice, the 
biting irony of spieen, the mean 
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alfusions to a secret he refused to 
disclose, the threats of low-minded 
oppression, and the stings of unjust 
opprobrium. At length Icould bear 
these no longer ; my spirit revolted 
against such palliating conduct as 
mean and servile:....f retorted 
when next Goldney taunted me, 
and retorted with such keenness, 
that I shook his very soul. We 
knew no limits ; I reproached him 
with his conduct in terms which 
took from him all self-command: 
I acted on principle, and therefore 
possessed mine. [had argued with 
myself, that, with a body strong, 
healthy, and active, with a mind 
well cultivated, and no rebellious 
will, I could not fail to support 
myself. I cared little, therefore, 
what consequences I provoked, and 
I forbore no reproach, no expres- 
sion, that could set before him, in 
its true light, the abominableness of 
his conduct. At length he ordered 
me to quit his house, and to see it 
no more....** This conduct, young 
man,” said he, ** absolves me from 
all further care of you, and exo- 
nerates me and all concerned from 
any engagements. Had you de- 
seryed it, the munificence of your 
father would have given you, at 
twenty-one, one thousand pounds ; 
now go forth, a high-souled, pen- 
nyless bastard !”’ 

** T refused to go, till I knew the 
name of this munificent parent: 
but Goldney, well aware that his 
silence on this head would be a far 
greater punishment than the po- 
verty he had denounced against me, 
resolutely maintained it, nor could 
all my exertions obtain the least 
information. 

* Irritated and dejected, I went 
to weep over the grave of Miss 
Goldney. I recalled her mild and 
complacent manners, her concilia- 
tory advice, her patient spirit ; 
yet I reproached not myself. For 
her sake, I had borne for months, 
treatment the most injurious ; to 
have submitted longer, had been 
to deserve it....had been to shew a 
spirit rather servile than resigaed, 
@ spirit even my patient monitress 
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could never have approved :....but 
on her grave I wept so long that 
night found me still there. I had 
taken with me a small packet of 
linen, a book, the valued present 
of Miss Goldney, and two guineas 
eeeeal] in the world I could call my 
own ; for it appeared to have been 
Goidnev’s policy or orders to keep 
me wholly without property ! I was, 
however, rich enough to pay fora 
supper and a lodging, and walked 
away toa village a few miles distant. 

*“ The night brought no sleep to 
my eyes; the world was now before 
me. ‘* The moment,’ said I to 
myself, “ must havearrived, when 
I must have made choice of some 
mode of obtaining subsistence ; it 
has advanced rather more rapidly, 
that is all.” 

“ At eighteen, with health, 
strength, and talents, one does not 
readily despair. “London,’’ thought 
I, “is the great mart for talent: se. 
and to London I determined to go. 
The pen offered itself as the readi- 
est means of gaining bread, andl 
resolved to write. Already had I 
Jaid the plan of my future labours, 
already had I turned some very 
eloquent periods, when I fell intoa 
doze, from which I was awakened 
by the morning sun. As I prepared 
for my journey, I felt the spirit of 
independence rise within me: I 
took a hasty breakfast, and set 
forward on foot for London, exult- 
ing in the thought of the shame 
with which I should so soon over- 
whelm Goldney. I felt invigorated 
with hope, and enlivened with the 
thought of depending only on myself. 
Full of delightful reveries, I forgot 
that I wasa hundred and fifty miles 
from London, that I was unused to 
long journies, and unacquainted 
with the world :...alas! at cighteen, 
all difficulties fade before the con- 
sciousness of health, talents, aid 
liberty.” 

(Zo be continucd. ) 


HATFIELD. 
Tris man, who became th 
victim of an ungovernable prope 
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sity to deception, was, when a 
youth, employed in the capacity of 
a rider toa linen draper inthe north 
of England. In the course of this 
service he became acquainted with 
a young woman, who was nursed 
znd resided at a furmer’s house in 
oe neighbourhood of his employer. 
he had been, m her ea rlier life, 
t neath t to consider the people with 
whom she lived, as her parents. 
Remete from the gaicties and follies 
of what is so idly denominated po- 
lished life, she was unacquainted 
with the allurcments of fashion, 
znd considered her domestic duties 
2s the only object of her consicera- 
tions When this deserving girl 
had arrived at a certain age, the 
honest farmer explained to her the 
secret cf ea bi jek, ; he told her, 
that notwithstandin: she hadaiways 
considered him as her parent, he 
was in fact only her poor guardian, 
znd that she was the natural 
Goughter of Lord Kobert Manners, 
who intended to give her one 
thousand pounds, provided she 
married with his approbation. 
This ciscovery soon reached the 
ears of Hatt fic id 1: he immediately 
Pp is respects the farmer’s, 
‘, 8 ving re] res cand himself as 
eung man of consicerable ex- 
ctations in the wholesale linen 
business, his visits were not dis- 
countenanced. The farmer, how- 
ever, thought it incumbent to 
equaint his lordship with a propo- 
made to him by Hatfield; that 
> would marry the voung woman 
r her relations were satished with 
heir union, but on no other terms. 
“bhis had so much the appearance 
of an honourable and prudent in- 
tention, that his Lerdship, cn being 
acgu a with the circumstances, 
ces red te “ the lover. He accor- 
dine ly paicdhis respects to the noble 
aad UPsUs? sow parent, who, con- 
ceiving the young man to be what 
he represented himseif, gave his 
consent at the firstinterview, and, 
the day efter the marriage took 
piace, presented the bridegrcom 
with a craft on lis batiker for 15001. 
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This transaction took place about 
52 or $3 years ago. 

Shortly after the receipt of his 
a bounty, Hatfield set off 
for London, and was perpetually 
at the coffee-houses in Covent 
Garden ; describing himself to 
whatever company he chanced to 
meet, as a near relation of the Rut- 
land family ; would frequently pur- 
chase a haunch of venison; invite 
his coffee-house acquaintance to 
dine with him, and entertain them 
vith a flowing description of his 
park in Yorkshire, and the flavour 
of the venison it produced, a spe- 
cimen of which he passed current 
for a few weeks; when some ot his 
new acquaintances began to find 
him out, and frequently jeer him 
on his being an adept in what they 
styled ** poetical prose, or the 
beauties.of imagination.”’ Hatfield, 
however, was insensible to all these 
rebukes, and continued to retail his 
preposterous fabrication with such 
an air of confidence, that he became 
generally known throughout Co- 
vent Garden by the name of Lying 
Hatfield. 

‘he marriage portion being 
nearly exhausted, he retreated from 
London, and was scarcely heard 
of until about the year 1782, when 
he again visited the metropolis, and 
was shortly afterwards arrested, 
and committed to the King’s Bench 
prison for a debt, amounting to the 
sum of 166]. Several ynfortunate 
gentiemen then confined in the same 
placey had been of his parties when 
he flourished in Covent Garden, 

and perceiving him in extreme 
poverty, frequently invited him to 
dinner; yet, such was the unac- 
countab.e disposition of this man, 
that, notwithstanding he knew there 
were people present who were tho- 
roughly acquainted with his cha- 
racter, still he would continue to 
describe his Yorkshire park, Ins 
estate in Rutlandshire, settled upon 
his wife, and generally wind up the 
whole with observing how vexa- 
tious it was to be confined at “the 
suit of a paltry tradesman for Se 
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insignificant a sum, at the very 
moment when he had thirty men 
employed in cutting a piece of water 
near the family mansion in York- 
shire. 
At the time Hatfield became a 
prisoner in the King’s Bench, the 
late unfortunate Valentine Morris, 
formerly Governor of the island 
of St. Vincent, was confined in the 
same place. This gentleman was 
frequently visited by a clergyman 
of the most benevolent and humane 
disposition. Hatfield soon directed 
his attention to this good man, and 
one day earnestly invited him to his 
chamber. Afier some preliminary 
apologies, he implored the worthy 
pastor never to disclose what he 
was going to communicate. The 
divine assured him the whole should 
remain in his bosom. Then,” 
said Hatfield, ** you see before you 
a man nearly allied to the house of 
Rutland, and possessed of estates : 
(here followed the old story of the 
Yorkshire park, the Rutlandshire 
property, &c. &c.) yet, notwith- 
standing all this wealth, continued 
he, I am detained in this wretched 
place for the insignificant sum of 
160]. But the truth is, Sir, I would 
not have my situation known to 
any man in the world but my 
worthy relative his Grace of Rut- 
land (the father of the present 
Duke was then living)...-indeed I 
would rather remain a captive for- 
ever. But, Sir, if you would have 
the goodness to pay your respects 
to this worthy nobleman, and trankly 
describe how matters are, he will 
at once send me the moncy by you, 
and this mighty business will not 
oniy be instantly settied, but ! shall 
have the satisfaction of introducing 
you to a connexion which may be 
attended with happy consequences.”’ 
The honest clergyman readily 
undertook the commission; paid 
his respects to the Duke, and pa- 
thetically described the unfortunate 
situation of his amiable relative. 
His Grace of Rutland, not recol- 
lecting at the moment such a name 
as Hattieid, expressed his astonish- 
ment at the application. ‘his re- 
VOke Teooe® Oe IID 


duced the worthy divine to an 
awkward situation, and he faul- 
tered in his speech, when he began 
making an apology, which the Duke 
perceiving, he very kindly observed, 
that he believed the whole was 
some idle tale of an impostor, -for 
that he never knew any person of 
the name mentioned, although he 
had some faint recollection of 
hearing Lord Robert, his relation, 
say that he had married a natural 
daughter of his to a tradesman in 
the north of England, and whose 
name he believed was Hatfield. 

The reverend missionary was so 
confounded, that he immediately 
retired and proceeded to the prison, 
where he gave the unhappy gentle- 
man, in the presence of Mr. Morris, 
a most severe lecture. But the ap- 
pearance of this venerable man as 
his friend, had the effect which 
Hatfield expected ; for the Duke 
sent to inguire if he were the man 
that married the natural daughter 
of Lord Robert Manners; and 
being satisfied as to the fact, dis~ 
patehed a messenger with 200]. and 
had him released. 

In the year 1784 or 1785, his 
Grace of Rutland was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and, 
shortly after his arrival in Dublin, 
Hatfield made his appearance in 
that city. He immediately on his 
landing, engaged a suit of apart- 
ments at a hotel in Coliege-green, 
and represented himself as nearly 
allied to the viceroy, but that he 
could not appesr at the castle until 
his horses, servants, and carriages 
were arrived, which he ordered, 
before his leaving England, to be 
shipped at Liverpoo}]. The easy 
and familiar manner in which he 
addressed the master of the hotel, 
perfectly satisfied him that he had 
a man of consequence in his house, 
and matters were arranged accord, 
ingly. This being adjusted, Hat- 
field soon found his way to Lucas’s 
coffee-house, a place where people 
of acertain rank generally frequent, 
and, it being a new scene, the 
Yorkshire park, the Rutlandshire 
estate, and the connexion with the 
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Rutland family, stood their ground 
very well for about a month. 

At the expiration of this time, 
the bill at the hotel amounted to 60). 
andupwards. Thelandlordbecame 
importunate, and, after expressing 
his astonishment at the non-arrival 
of Mr. Hatfield’s domestics, &c. 
requested he might be permitted to 
send his bill. ‘This did not in the 
least confuse Hatfield ; he imme- 
diately told the master of the hotel, 
that very fortunately his agent, who 
received the rents of his estates in 
the north of England, was then in 
Ireland, and held a public employ- 
ment ; he lamented that his agent 
was not then in Dublin, but he had 
the pleasure to know his stay in the 
country would not exceed three 
days. This satisfied the landlord, 
and at the expiration of three days 
he called upon the gentleman whose 
name Hatfield had given him, and 
presented the account. Here fol- 
lowed another scene of confusion 
andsurprize. The supposed agent 
of the Yorkshire estate very frankly 
told the man who delivered the bill, 
that he had no cther knowledge of 
the person who sent him, than what 
common report furnished him with, 
and that his general character in 
London wasthat of a romantic sim- 
pleton, whose plausibilities had im- 
posed on several people, and plunged 

himself into repeated difficulties. 
The landlord returned highly 
thankful for the information, and 
immediately arrested his guest, who 
was lodged in the prison of the 
Marshalsea. Hatfield had scarceiy 
seated himself in his new lodg- 
ings, when he visited the jailer’s 
wife in her apartment, and, ina 
whisper, requested her not to tell 
any verson, that she had in custody 
a near relation of the then viceroy. 
The woman, astonished at the dis- 
overy, immediately shewed him 
into thebest apartment in the prison, 
had a table provided, and she, her 
husbend, and Hatfield, constantly 
dined together for nearly three 
weeks, in the utmost harmony and 
gcod humour. 
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During this time he had petition- 
ed the Duke for another supply, who, 
apprehensive that the fellow might. 
continue his impositions in Dublin, 
released him, on condition of his im- 
mediately quitting Ireland; and his 
Grace sent aservant, who conduct- 
ed him on board the packet that 
sailed the next tide for Hollyhead. 

A few years after his arrival on 
the other side of the water, we 
understand he was arrested for a 
debt contracted in the north of 
England, and that he remained in 
prison for seven years. 

Sometime after he was liberated, 
he had the gocd fortune to connect 
himself with some _ respectable 
tradesmen in Devonshire, where 
he might have lived happily, se- 
cluded from those who formerly 
knew him, and acquired an honest 
independency ; but deception was 
so rooted in his nature, that he 

could never shake it off. He was 
soon detected in fraudulent pactices, 
and, as we have heard, declared 
a bankrupt. His flight succeeded, 
and unfortunately some evil genius 
directed his steps to the once happy 
cottage of poor Afary of Butier- 
mere. Her story is well known, 
and generally lamented ; but let us 
in charity hope that this wretch’s 
crimes will be forgiven “ inanother 
and better world,”’....and that his 
punishment in this, will answer 
the salutary purpeses of example! 


-— | 
A THEATRICAL CAMPAIGN. 


[The following is so agreeable a spe- 
cimen of wit, that though it has 
already appeared in a daily paper, 
we cannot resist the inclinaticn te 
insert it in this collecticn. ] 


To Mr. AnpDrew Quoz. 
Dear Sir, 

I concluded my former letter, 
with an account of our melancholy 
lack of auditors, on cur first even- 
ing of performance, in censcquence 
ofa miraculous draught ofSturgeor. 
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Fully convinced, however, that 
it was not through want of taste 
that the Albanians did not attend, 
we immediately went to work with 
renewed spirit, and determined to 
melt them with tragedy on the next 
exhibition. 

An army was equipped, equal in 
number and splendor to those who 
generally tag at the heels of our 
theatric warriors in New York; 
our military music consisted of a 
drum, fife, and two pot lids, by 
way of cymbals, and for want of a 
trumpeter, the e/ree of our heroes 
was announced by a ferryman, with 
his conk-shell. Our orchestra was 
in a style equally superb, and con- 
sisted of three most inveterate 
fiddiers. Their music was much 
admired, being a selection of vete- 
van symphonies, from the ancient 
stock of the New York leader, that 
had grown grey in the service. 

For a few evenings we succeeded 


‘happily. The novelty of a theatre 


was attractive ; our sceneries were 
admired ; the Citizens were pleased 
to express their approbation of our 
operas, because “ we sung wiihout 
warbling, that defect so common 
to modern singers! !”’ and as toour 
dunder and blicum, it gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. Indeed, we 
found our thunder of most material 
service, for whenever any of us 
were out in our parts, or an actor 
was tardy in making his appear- 
ance, we had but to wink to the 
prompter, and a peal of thunder 
came happily to our assistance ; 
the audience clapped their hands, 
encored, and pronounced the gen- 
tleman who roiled the thunder ball, 
a most promising performer. 

Ah happy days! Ah prosperous 
times of hearty dinners and hot 
SuppCrsy why was your date so 
short ! why were your enjoyments 
so transient! Poor dogs that we 
were, no sooner had we begun to 
get familiar with our new patrons, 
and to display our talents with con- 
fidence, but we had the misfortune 
to experience a general desertion. 

Far be it from me, Mr. Quoz, 
to guestion the tasie of the good 
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people of Albany; their love of 
Sturgeon, and hatred of warbling, 
place that far beyond the reach of 
dispute. Unfortunately, however, 
they were too much engaged in 
more solid and profitable pursuits 
to pay us that attention they 
doubtiess would otherwise have 
shewn. Of course, the number of 
citizens who attended our exhibi- 
tions, was rather circumscribed, 
and their curiosity was unluckily 
diverted into another channel. 

‘in eminent artist, arrived from 
New York, loaded to the muzzle 
with fire-works; his bills blazed 
conspicuously at every corner; his 
rockets soared over the city, and 
dazzled every eye. The honest 
folks gaped at them with astonish- 
ment, * they ’ swore in faith, ’twas 
strange! ’twas passing strange !”’ 
and then, so cheap.«..wondrous 
cheap; at our place they had to 
pay a dollar admittance, while 
here, it was but climbing on a 
fence, andthey might see the whole 
‘free gratis” for nothing at all!! 
In vain we essayed every art to 
draw them back ; in vain we rein- 
forced our orchestra with a music- 
grinder, and advertised an extra 
storm of dunder and blixum.... 
all would not do....the artist still 
kept his ground. ‘To be sure, he 
sometimes got out of gun-powder, 
but then he always gave them flenty 
of brimstone. 

How long fire-works would have 
been the rage, I cannot say, had 
not brimstone ‘disagreed as much 
with their nerves, as it did with 
those of the honest citizens of New 
York, on a certain fourth of July 
exhibition ; we shouid therefore, 
most probably have experienced a 
return of their pat: ‘onage, had not, 
as ill luck would have it, a company 
of wooden puppets ar rested their 
attention. ‘do see a number of 
persons act a play, even though 
they did it tolerably well, was 
nothing remarkable ; for what couid 
be more natural or easy, than for 
a man to walk and taik in his own 
manner anc lan guage; but to see 
several little sticks or wood, ctrute 
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ting about, squeaking through the 
nose, and hopping a hornpipe like 
men and women....Lord, it was so 
strange, so queer, so out of the 
way, every lady was in raptures. 

In a short time, however, their 
surprise wore off, and they began 
to look upon us with returning 
complacency, when who should ar- 
rive in town, but another formi- 
dable enemy....the learned Pig! 
There was new matter for astonish- 
ment and admiration! A pig that 
understood, one and one made two, 
and could cast up a sum according 
to Cocker or Dilworth, was not to 
be passed over with neglect, by a 
mercantile peopie. Every one was 
for seeing the remarkable animal.... 
every one was for having some of 
the breed to stock their counting 
rooms. For some time we kept 
the field against the pig, with unequal 
success, when, fortunately we ad- 
vertised a play for the benefit of 
Mr. Hogg. Here then, the match 
stood, Hogg against Pig, the bets 

‘an high in favour of Pig, when asa 

desperate resource, we promised in 
the bills a dissertation between the 
play and the farce, on the art to 
grow rich, to be spoken in the cha- 
racter of Major Sturgeon. The 
plan succeeded, Hogg beat the Pig 
all hollow, and the knowing ones 
were finely taken in. 

Thus, Mr. Quoz, were the honest 
people of the metropolis, distracted 
with a variety of amusements, and 
their judgments continually unde- 
termined, on which they should 
bestow their patronage....good 
souls! how doI wonder, that pos- 
sessed of such a flow of spirits, 
such volatile imaginations, you ma- 
naged to keep your senses in sucha 
confused medley of plays, puppets, 
pigs and brimstone! 

Satisfied with the meagre success 
of cur expedition, we determined to 
return once more to our old situation 
in New York, and henceforth be 
content with the humble honours ofa 
jirovincial theatre. We accord- 
ingly took our leave of Albany, 
sans drum, sane trumpet, ala mode 
Francaise, and arrived safely in 


this city, where we have always 
found the inhabitants not too re- 
fined to relish cur performances, 
but indulgent in our faults, and sen- 
sible of our merits. Happy were 
we, to meet once more our fellow 
performers who had not accom- 
pained us in our unfortunate excur- 
sion, and infinitely more so were 
we on our first evening’s exhibition, 
to behold once more the smiling 
faces of our patrons, and receive 
their kind and friendly salutations. 

We found the theatre in some little 
derangement on our return, having 
been converted during the sickly 
season, into a printing-office...... 
This change, however, was mate- 
rial in its nature, as the place had 
still been devoted to the instruction 
and amusement of the public ; things 
were much in the state we leit 
them, except the robes of Dr. Last, 
which were considerably worn by 
the Editor, during his medical 
lucubrations. 

This reminds me of an obsérva- 
tion Ihave somewhere seen, “sic 
tempora muianiur et trumpery 
mutantur etiam.” 

Your humble servant, 
Dick BucKRAM. 


MEMOIRS OF 
JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

JAMES BoswELL was born about 
the year 1740. He was the eldest 
son of Alexander Boswell of Auchin- 
leck, the representative of a very 
ancient and respectable family, and 
one of the senators of the College of 
Justice, the supreme civil court in 
Scotland. 

He received his early education 
at the schools and in the university 
of Edinburgh, where his father’s 
professional pursuits necessarily 
fixed his residence. In his very 
boyish years, he was distinguished 
among his young companions for a 
quickness and precocity of parts, 
and for a playful vivacity of humour. 
During his attendance at the uni- 
versity, the powers which he dis- 








played in his exercises, and in the 
societies of his fellow-students, ex- 
cited an applause which warmed 
his opening mind with hopes of 
future literary greatness. 

Some eminent Scotsmen, such as 
Hume, Kaimes, and Robertson, had 
about this time, distinguished them- 
selves in literature. ‘Those ancient 
prejudices had been gradually ef- 
faced, by which the Scots were too 
long withheld from the liberal cul- 
tivation of every English art. A 
theatre for the exhibition of the 
works of the English drama had, 
in spite of presbyterian prejudices, 
at length, begun to attract, at Edin- 
burgh, the resort of the leaders in 
the sp shere of fashion. Even the 
pleacers at the Scottish bar began 
to become ambitious of discarding 
from their speech the broad gabble 
of their native dialect, and anxious- 
ly asked the players to tutor them 
to prattie English. The voice of 
fashion, loudly echoing the softer 
suggestions of academical erudition 
and taste, called all the gay and the 
young to cultivate and to prize ele- 
gant letters. 

Passionately desirous to flutter 
and to shine among the young and 
fashionable, as well as ambitious to 
merit the esteem of the learned, 
Boswell, the farther he entered 
upon the scenes of life, became still 
more ardently the votary of wit 
and of the literary arts. The greater 
number of the young men of for- 
tune, in many countries, are com- 
monly so idle, and of course so silly, 
in the first years of opening man- 
hood, that a very small portion of 
wit and common sense must be 
easily sufficient to constitute a pro- 
cigy of parts among them. Boswell, 
accordingly, found no difficulty in 
making himself the dictator of a 
little circle. He was taught to be- 
lieve himself a native genius, 
destined to attain to all that was 
great in elegant literature, almost 
without the aid of study. His bocta. 
ty was eagerly courted; his sayings 
were repez ited; his little composi- 
tions, however light and frivolous, 
‘were praised, as flowing from an 
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unrivalled felicity of humour, wit, 
and fancy. So much hasty applause 
would have been enough to spoil 
any young man. Not pride, but 
the vanity of literary and colloquial 
eminence, was thus early rooted in 
Boswell’s bosom, and became his 
ruling passion. He learned to ac- 
count it the supreme felicity of life, 
to sparkle in gay convivial converse 
ovef wine, and to mingle with pas- 
sionate delight in the society of 
professed wits. He was encouraged 
to try his fortune, far too rashly, 
as a youthful author; and to send 
to the press various levities in poe- 
try and prose, which had been 
much more wisely condemned to 
the fire. Of these, several appear- 
ed in a small Collection of Poems, 
by Scottish gentlemen, which was, 
about this time, published at Edin- 
burgh. Boswell’s pieces in this 
Collection possess scarcely any 
other merit than that of a giddy 
vivacity. It was fortnately en- 
riched with some more precious 
materials, the compositions of Dr. 
Thomas Biacklock, of Gilbert Gor- 
don, Esq. of Halleaths, and of 
Jerome Stone, rector of the school 
of Dunkeld. A series of letters 
between Boswell and his friend, the 
late Hon. Andrew Erskine, were, 
with similar imprudence, published 
about the same time, but certainly 
not at all to the honcur of either of 
the young gentlemen. So little fit- 
ted isoften that which has enlivened 
the gaiety of convivial conversation, 
or has, in manuscript, been ap-~ 
plauded, to meet, from the press, 
the examination of an unprejudiced 
jury, before which none but its 
genuine independent merits can 
have weight in its favour. 

Thus far, young Boswell’s life 
had been gay and flattering: he 
was now to launch farther out upon 
the ocean of the world. In the 
choice of professional destination, 
he hesitated between a life of lite- 
rature and business, and one of idle- 
ness and fashion. Had it not been 
for his father’ s authority, the latter 
would have gained hi: preference. 
But Lord <Auchinieck, believing 
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that the lively talents of his son 
could not fail of success at the bar, 
urged him to become a lawyer, 
with flatteries, promises, and some 
threats, which at last subdued 
James’s passion for a red coat, a 
cockade and a commission in the 
Guards. A sort of compromise 
took place between the father and 
the son; in consequence of which, 
the latterobtained permission, with 
a suitable pecuniary allowance, to 
visit London, to study the civil law 
at Utrecht, and to make the tour of 
Europe, befere he should, finally, 

~fix himself at home as a practising 
advocate. 

With abreast agitated by a tumult 
ef hopes, wishes, and uncertain fan- 
cies, young Boswell repaired to that 
great mart of business, knowledee, 
and pleasure, London. He was 
impatient to mingle in its scenes of 
amusement, to drink of all that was 
elegant in its letters and its arts at 
the very fountain-head, to gratify 
an ingenuous curiosity, which he 
long continued to feel, of approach- 
ing “the presence, and obtaining the 
personal acquaintance, of all those 
who were, on any account, the most 
illustrious among his contempora- 
ries. A young man of manners so 
lively and agreeable, talents so 
promising, and a family and fortune 
so respectable, could not but meet 
with an easy indroduction, by means 
of his father’s friends and his own, 
imto the highest and the most fa- 
shionable circles of polite company 
which'the metropolis afforded. The 
charm of his sprightly conversation 
and good natured manners was uni- 
versally felt. He became a general 
favourite ; and quickly led to diffuse 
himself, if we may so speak, very 
widely in the society of London. 
He piunged eagerly into the stream 
of convivial festivity and of gay 
amusement. No young man ever 
enjoyed, with a keener and more 
exquisite gust, the flatteries of par- 
tial friends, the success of a bril- 
liant repartee, the attentions of that 
fascinating politeness which aims to 
win your heart by making you in 
love with yourself, or that happy 
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play of convivial conversation in 
which wisdom, wit, elegance, and 
good breeding, temper sensual and 
sccial enjoyment with the generous 
fiow of liberal intelligence. For the 
sake of knowledge, of social con- 
verse, of commendation, of celebri- 
ty, he was still ready to forsake his 
study to mingle with company ; and 
he might perhaps gain in the one 
way more than he lost in the other. 
But, i in the meantime, the dissipation 
of perpetual company-keeping, and 
the use of the sensualities with which 
it was accompained, made them- 
selves still more and more necesary 
to the young man, who thought on- 
ly of enjoying them without making 
himself their slave. 

His passion for the acquaintance 
of men of great intellectual emi- 
nence had, however, in the first 
instance, the merit of saving him 
from the emptiness of mere fop- 
pery, as from brutal and profligate 
debauchery. Even in the society 
of a Wilkes and a Foote, in their 
loosest and most convivial hours, it 
was not possible, that there shouid 
not be more of the feast of reason, 
and the fiow of soul, than of sensual 
grossness. Wen of well-earned 
celebrity for any sort of intellectual 
excellence, although they may have 
their hours of relaxation, can never 
be acceptable associates to the sot+ 
tish debauchee. He who loves to 
converse with them, even in these 
hours, must possess a mind some- 
what congenial wiih theirs: nor 
will he long seek their compa 
with fondness, unless his heart an </ 
understanding become inpregnated 
with their sentiments. Attaching 
himself to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
Boswell thus acqui ired a protection 
from frivolity and vice, and the ad- 
vantage of the lessous of an instruc- 
tor in wisdom, scarcely less bene7i- 
cial than when the Athenian youth, 
with sudden emotion, dashed his 
crown of roses on the ground, and, 
eg the false joys “of love and 

wine, devoted all his future life to 
the study of philosophy, and the 
practice of austere virtue. 
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The eloquence of the Ramblers, 
being of that gorgeous and strongly 
discriminated character which the 

most easily engages the attention of 
youth, ha .d powerfully impressed 
the imagination of Boswell during 
his studies at Edinbur gh. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, presenting its author in 
the character of the great censor 
and dictator ofthe English language, 
aided and confirmed the impres- 
sion. When, in addition to this, he 
learned, that Johnson’s conversation 
was not less rich and original than 
his books, there needed nothing 
more to make him earnestly ambi- 
tious of the great lexicographer’s 
acquaintance. He fount d in Joha- 
son, when the desires d introduction 
was at last obtained, not precisely 
what he had imarined, but ofa dil- 
ferent sort even more than his 
hopes and wishes had taught him 
to expect. He courted with every 
winning assiduity a man ef whom 
he was proud to te liimself the 
follower. Almost from the very 
first days of their acquaintance, he 
gladly haunted the presence of the 
illustrious moralist, and watched 
and preserved the trea sures which 
folk from his lips, as if he had al- 

eady determined to become his 

bio erapher. ttentions sores! _— 
fully flatte ring are not easily resis 
ed by cither petnece hers or “4 
roes; Johnson could not but become 
partial to anadmirer who professed 
to court his company almost with 
the humblé devotion of a mortal 

attending the footsteps of a divinity ; 
who 1 was himself a youth of hag 
fortune and fashion; and who ar- 
dently professed to be ambitious of 
nothing so much as of making emi- 
nent improvement in piety, virtue, 
and lideral intelligence. 

Satiated, at wath, with the en- 
joyments of London, Boswell cepart- 
ed, with a new Rate r of hopes and 
wishes, to pursue knowledge and 
pleasure in those new varieties of 
torm, in which they mieht present 
themselves on the continent. At 
Utrecht he studied law for some 
time, igh m eminent civilian; 
but, as I sho wuld suspect, without 


such enlarged and successful appre- 
hension of the noble collection of 
Tridonian, as might have enabled 
him to see in it a wonderfully per- 
fect system of moral wisdom, ap- 
plied, upon the principles of right 
and expediency, te a very extensive 
variety of cases in the practice of 
social and political life; or to trace 
it, with a curious and philosophical 
eye, as one of the most faithful, 
minute, and interesting, of all re. 
cords of the detail of manners. He 
failed not, however, to make a few 
slirht inquiries imto the laws and 
the language of the countr y, which 
served to fil 1 with erudition his let- 
ters to Johnson, and, it may be, 
also, to his Scottish friends, Lord 
Kaimes and Lord Hailes. From 
Utrecht, he, after a while, continued 
his travels through Germany into 
Switzerland. The ambition of be- 
coming known to eminent men, 
was still one of his predominant 
foibles; and, to the unspeakabie 
gratification of that passion of his, 
he had the felicity of ita in his 
tour through German » the travel- 

ling companion of the Right Ho. 
nourable George Tay the last Earl 
Marischal of Scotland. In Switzer- 
land, Lord Marischal introduced 
his young countryman to Rousseau ; 
who then, an exile from France 
and from Geneva, resided at Mo- 
tiers, in the > princ ipality of Neuf. 
chatel, under the e protectir mn of the 
g? eat King of Prussia. Boswell in 
due time, found occasion to tell the 
world how fondiy he had visited 
Jean-Jaques Rousseau ; how kindly 
he had been received by the solita- 
ry philosopher; with what flatter- 
ing and confidential commendations 
aman so discerning and so suspi- 
cious had deigned to honour his 
merits! But, w hen Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions were, long after, pub! ished, 
it did not appear from them, that 
he preserved the recollection of 
having ever seen such a Man as 
James Boswell. ‘Tohave seen only 
Citizen Rousseau, would have been 
little. Boswell had the plea: ure of 
visiting also the patriarch of Fer. 


ney, and the delight of hearing 
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Voltaire deal out sarcasms and 
Malicious fictions, the inspirations 
of fear and envy, against a rival 
wit and philosopher, who was as 
vain and as famous as himself. 

From Rousseau, Boswell obtained 
an indirect recommendation, which 
procured him one of the most 
splendid and lasting friendships of 
his subsequent life. But it isproba- 
ble that he was more charmed with 
the conversation and manners of 
Voltaire, than with those of the ex- 
citizen of Geneva. 

Having thus seen the /ions in 
Germany and Switzerland, Boswell 
hastened away over the Alps to 
Italy. It was not enough for this 
youth’s ambition, to make nothing 
more than the common tour which 
was ordinarily made by every cne 
else. Addison had pervaded and 
celebrated the republic of San Ma- 
rino; Bosweil resolved to visit that 
of Corsica. The Corsicans, after 
struggling with various success, for 
a long course of years, to throw off 
the yoke of the Genoese, were at 
last about to be transferred to mas- 
ters against whose power their 
efforts would be vain. At this 
moment they enjoyed, in the inte- 
rior parts of the isle, a miserable 
independence, purchased at the 
expense of almost all besides that 
was precious in life. Their last 
generous exertions to secure the 
prize of liberty had, more than all 
the former, drawn upon them the 
admiration and theeager sympathy 
of Europe. Courts and cabinets 
might see their fortunes with indif- 
ference, or might even cabal against 
them ; but the people, true philoso- 
phers, the benevolent and humane 
inevery condition, and particularly 
all the enthusiastic admirers of man- 
ly fortitude and gallant enterprise, 
were ardent in their wishes for the 
final success of the Corsicans. Paoli, 
their leader, was celebrated as a 
hero and a lawgiver, worthy of the 
most illustrious times cf Grecian or 
of Roman liberty. Rousseau, the 
warm friend of Corsican freedom, 
had received Paoli’s invitation to 
become the historian and the assist- 
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ant-legislator of the rising repub- 
lic. The fame of Paoli and the 
Corsicans had greatly interested 
the curiosity of Boswell, as a young 
Scottish W higygeven before he saw 
Rousseau. Rousseau’s conversa- 
tion completed the charm. ‘The 
Genevan philosopher was too cau- 
tious, however, to give Boswell 
more than an indirect letter of in- 
troduction to the Corsican general. 
With this, and such other recom- 
mendations as he could procure, 
our traveller mace his way to Pao- 
li’s head-quarters. Pleased with 
the visit of an admirer who was a 
man of fashion, a Briton, a young 
enthusiast for liberty, the Corsicans 
received Bosweil with kindness and 
respect, and entertained him with 
liberal hospitality. He was too 
polite and good-natured, too much 
an enthusiast for freedom, not to 
express himself to be more than 
pleased with all that he experienc- 
ed andall he saw. General Paoli, 
who was truly a man of keen and 
comprehensive understanding, with 
a heart pregnant with heroic and 
patriotic sentiments, seems to have 
been not less sensible to admiration 
and praise, than almost all other 
great men whose hearts have been 
frankly unfolded to the world, are 
known to have commonly been. 
Boswell flattered the General, and 
the Generai flattered him in return. 
‘The legislature, the administration 
of justice, the arms, the vigilance 
for defence, the modes of industry, 
the familiar manners of the Corsi- 
cans, every thing in truth that 
could he perceived by a few lively 
superficial glances; but, above all, 
the conversation, the figure, the 
looks, the gestures of Pacii, were 
observed by the young Scotsman 
with the enthusiasm of an admirer, 
and with the careof cnethat meant 
to treasure up his present observa- 
tions for future use. Pacli, and his 
Corsicans, could not help express- 
ing, in Boswell’s hearing, their 
wishes, thatthey might obtain the 
protection and aid of Britain: and 
Boswell, in the Don Quixote-like 
fervour of his imagination, was al- 
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most moved, when these wishes met 


his ear, and when he saw himself 


lodged, feasted, and attended in 
ceremonious state, to believe him- 
self a British ambassador, deputed 
to declare Britain Re tutelar divini- 
ty of Corsican freedom. To flatter 
him ina manner the most intoxicat- 
ing, it was supposed by some wise 
headed politicians on the Continent, 
that it was not for nothing such a 
man as Bosweil could have gone 
among the Corsican savages; and 
all the newspapers oi lurope soon 
told, that he had adventured thither 
as the secret agent of the British 
court. After he retired from the 
court of Paoli, he was politely re- 
ceived, and entertained with cour- 
teous hospitality, by the French of- 
ficers on the isle: he returned at 
last to the Italian continent, vain of 
his wee tng and gratefully boast- 
ing of all the favours and honours 
which it had procured him. 

He did not now prolong the time 
of his absence from his native coun- 
try. Taking his way through 
France, he had soon the pleasure 
of presenting himself to his old 
friends in London. His temper and 
manners were still as conciliating 
as formerly; his briskness¢f talk 
Was now somewhat softened; his 
politeness was improvedbya grace- 
ful polish, which the converse of 
elegant strangers had _ naturally 
communicated: and, as it is not so 
much from study as from the obser- 
vation of nature, and from mingling 
in society, that the traveller’s pro- 
per improvements are to be obtain- 
ed; Boswell had profited in the 
acquisition of knowledge, muc! 
more than nine-tenths of the young 
men of fortune from Britain are 
commonly wont to profit in the same 
course of fashionable travel; he 
could boast, too, of having kept, in 
his absence, some of the best com- 
pany in Kurope; and, whenever 
any of the wits or the heroes of the 
Continent were mentioned, might 
speak of them almost as familiar 
acquaintance. None of all his 
friends in London welcomed his re.. 
turn with more cordial kindness 
VOLs I.ee.NO. III. 





than Johnson. From the Continent 
he had held an epistolary corres- 


pondence with this Corypheus of 


English philology ; and from John- 
son had received several letters fil- 
led with such benignity 90. wisdom, 
as but few of the wits or philosc- 
phers cf the Continent had hearts 
and understandings to supply. 

He soon hastened down to Scot- 
land. His father and his Scottish 
friends were sufficiently charmed 
with his new acquirements, and still 
partial to his genius and merits. A 
while he was busied in paying his 
compliments, in displaying his im- 
provements, and in receiving flat- 
teries and congratulations. In com- 
pliance with the wishes of his liter- 
ary friends, he then prepared to 
give tothe public, through the press, 
those observations which he had 
made in the Corsican part of his 
travels. From his books, and from 
the information of his learned 


friends, he sought a knowledge of 


all those facts concerning the an- 
cient and modern state of that isle, 
with which his personal observation 
and inguiries in the isle had not 
already furnished him. His book 
at length appeared: and as Corsica 
was, just at that time, a very popu- 
lar subject of conversation and in- 
guiry ; a work upon it, froma young 
man of whom the fashionable dicta- 
tors in literature were inclined to 
speak favourably, could not be 
otherwise than well received. Its 
genuine merits deserved no less. 
It is written in a pure, lively, cor- 


rect, and easy styie and flow of 


composition. With the anecdotical 
sprightiiness of Boswell himself, it 
mingles in no sparing proportion a 
seasoning of the erudition of _ 
friend Lord Hailes, and of the lig 
philosophical speculation of het 
Kaimes. The histo ry, natural, 
civil, and military, which itexhi! its, 
of the isle of Corsica, is, as propric- 
ty reyuired, on a smali scale, but 
inallits parts’ wi ndertfuily complete. 
marks the character of the Corsi- 
an peopie with a picturesque feh- 
city which few historians have 
excelled. - Above all, he paints the 
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character of Paoli, it may be, with 
a very flattering pencil, but cer- 
tainly with exquisite skill and effect, 
and with many nice and delicate 
touches which bespeak the hand of 
the artist of genius; but, after all, 


this book is not the work of a pow- 


erful mind. It displays neither 
piercing discernment, nor any ex- 
traordinary vigour of imagination. 
It is, plainly, the composition of a 
man who possessed no rich stores 
of learning, so familiar to his mind 
as to intermingle itself impercepti- 
bly with the ordinary current of his 
theughts. Even the learning which 
it shews, comes in such a shape, 
as to evince the author to have pos- 
sessed very little erudition at all, 
save what he sought from books or 
friends for this express occasion. 
An ill-natured critic might say, 
that the Pao.trawa which fill a 
part of this volume, are at least not 
superior to the jests of Joe Miller, 
or Swiit’s well known Critical 
Essay. But the author’s friends 
praised the book; the world, in 
general, were amused with it; and 
Boswell was made superlatively 
happy. Compared with his more 
juvenile performances, his account 
of Corsica undeniably proves his 
mind to have made very great ad- 
vancesin knowledge and gocd sense, 
in the time which intervened be- 
tween the publication of the former 
works and that of the latter. 
About the same period, he sub- 
mitted to the usual course of trials 
which the candidates for admission 
into the Scottish faculty of advc- 
cates are, by the regulations of this 
incorporated body, required to un- 
dergo, before they can be received 
in to it as members. He passed 
through these tria's with honour. 
Calied to the bar he distinguished 
himseli in his first appearances by 
an ingenious invention of argu- 
ments, a brilliancy of eloquence, 
and a quicki.ess of wit, such as suf- 
ficiently confirmed that favourable 
epinion of his talents, which his 
friends had! long entertained. The 
famous legai contest for the succes- 
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sion to the estates of the House of 
Douglas, being, about this time, in 
its progress, engaged the attention, 
and divided the wishes, of the Scot- 
tish public, almost as if it had been 
a matter of great national concern. 
Young Boswell’s passions were for 
atime, interested to a pitch of ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm in favour of 
the heir, whom it was attempted to 
exclude from his inheritance upon 
the pretence that he was supiposili- 
tiouse Lady Margaret Macdonald 
gave a masquerade, a species of 
amusement very unusual at Edin- 
burgh; and James B oswell, almost 
alone of all the masqued characters, 
was admired as having acted the 
part he had assumed ‘vith charming 
felicity. ‘To fix his son the more ef- 
fectually to a sober, habitual appli- 
cation to business, it was the ear- 
nest desire ef Lord Auchinleck to 
see him settled in marriage with 
some amiable and deserving woman. 
James obeyed, and gave his hand 
to his ccusin Miss Montgomery. He 
was extensively acquainted in the 
country, and was beloved among his 
acquaintance : he was an ingenious 
and winning pleader, if not yet a 
profound lawyer: In the papers, 
manuscript or printed, which he 
had occasion to prepare for the in- 
formation of the Judges in those 
causes in which he was employed, 
there appeared commonly a grace, 
an eloquence, a correctness of com 

position, which were as little to be 
expected from most of his brother 
advocates, as en air of Haydin’s 
from a dying sow. ‘The Court, too, 
were not disposed to frown on his 
merits; and the partiality of the 
Ccurt towards any advocate never 
fails to recommend him to in¢reas- 
ing employment at the bar. <All 
things concurred, therefore, to en- 
courage this young lawyer with the 
hopes of acquiring, in due time, 
whatever henours and emoluments 
his profession had to bestow. In 
the meanwhile, that he might net 
be ill at ease in his domestic eir- 
cumstances, his father was suffi- 
ciently liberal. 
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Alas! poor Boswell’s colloquial 
and convivial talents were too fasci- 
nating to permit that he should be left 
by his companions and admirers, to 
the sober pursuits of business, or to 
quiet domestic bliss: nor could he 
himself resist, with effectual steadi- 
ness,those allurements which too ot- 
ten called himaway to join in elegant 
and witty conversation, and to enli- 
ven social festivity. Even during 
the terms of the business of the 
Court of Session, Boswell’s after- 
noons and evenings were so fre- 
guently passed in company, that 
those who could have wished to em- 
ploy him, durst not always confide 
in his attention totheir affairs. ‘Che 
heir to a considerable estate, and 
enjoying already an ample allow- 
ance from his father, he did not feel 
the strong necessity of pleading 
causes that he might live. Hence, 
content with the praise of colloquial 
talents and of captivating social 
qualities, he suffered men of far 
inferior powers, without other me- 
rit save that of plodding assiduity, 
to outstrip him in his juridical 
career, and to engross that business 
at the bar which their clients would 
much rather have committed to 
him. ‘Though perhaps never a 
deeply learned and acutely discri- 
minating counsellor, he might un- 
doubtedly have soon attained, if he 
himself had so chosen, to almost 
unrivalled eminence as a pleader. 
He was a man of the kindiiestaffec- 
tions towards all his domestic rela- 
tions; yet, carried away by his 
irresistible passion for that gay and 
enlightened society in which he was 
qualified to shine, he still hastened 
impatiently away to London, as 
soon asthe vernal or autumnil vaca- 
tion of the Court of Session com- 
menced, leaving a lovely and excel- 
lent wife to languish for his return, 
consuming in his own personal ex- 
pense too large a portion out of an 
income which it had been better to 
appropriate almost entirely to fami- 
ly uses. His father might from 
time to time murmur against this 
plan of life, his wife might with 
tears see hig depart ; but the kind- 
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ness of his nature, the honesty of 
his heart, the sweet undesigning 
vivacity and insinuation of his man- 
ners, were ever sufficient to conci- 
liate the wonted fondness of both at 
his return. Another evil than infe- 
licity in domestic connexions arose 
to make the quiet of his home un- 
pleasant to him: Gay social con- 
verse and convivial enjoyment had 
been so long and so habitually court- 
ed by him, that their excitement 
became at last absolutely necessary 
to maintain his mind in a tone at 
aliabove dejection and melancholy, 
He had been wont at one time per- 
haps to affect occasional fits of low 
spirits, accounting them, | suppose, 
a proof of high refinement of soul, 
and of the ebbings and flowings of 
renius; but such affectations soon 
ceased to be necessary. 

Yet, sure, if foibles like these 
cou!d be pardoned to any man, Bos- 
well well deserved that he should 
not be scorned for them. It was 
ever * the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul’? which he sought in 
those scenes of conviviality which 
he delighted to frequent. His 
friends and companions were all 
men of the first rank in intellectual 
powers and social virtues....Who 
is there that would not have sacri- 
ficed as muchas Bosweil did for the 
sake of enjoying the familiar con- 
verse of such men as Johnson, Beau- 
clerk, Reynolds, Burke, Fox, Gar- 
rick, to whom it was impossible to 
listen without receiving equal im- 
provement and delight’ Who 
would not have been willing to 
forego almost every other advan- 
tage, in order to merit the praise 
of having made his presence accept- 
able to these men in their hours of 
unrestrained social joy ?- Not sullen 
selfish Pride, neither courting a 
brother’s praise, nor greatly con- 
cerned for his scorn, but gentle, 
caressing, entreating Vanity, was 
the nightmare which still bestrode 
honest Boswell’s fancy. He never 
assumed such arrogance as to throw 
off his veneration for talents which 
he had once accustomed himself 
to respect. While mingling with 
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wits, philosophers, and men of 
fashion, he never suffered his reli- 
gious belief to be shaken, nor the 
impressions of piety to be efficed 
from his mind. Rough manners 
could not drive him away from the 
friendship of Johnson, whose wit, 
ethical sagacity, and stern virtue, 
he had the discernment to regard 
with a continually growing esteem. 
Scarcely any other man in these 
kingdoms enjoyed a more extensive 
acquaintance than Boswell had by 
this time acquired; and there was 
hardly another man whose pre- 
sence wasso generally agreeable to 
all who were of his acqu.intance. 
It was, I think, in the year 1773, 
that he at last prevailed with Dr. 
Johnson to accompany him in an 
autumnal journey thr ‘ough the 
Highlands and the Western Isles of 
Scotland. Johnson joined him at 
Edinburgh, nearly at the com- 
mencement of the vacation of the 
Court of Session for that season. 
Boswell, with pride, introduced his 
great literary fr iend to all the best 
company in the Sccttish metropolis, 
and carried him to view every ob- 
ject whether of modern elegance 
or venerable for its antiquity » which 
he supposed likely to give him clear 
and not unfavourable notions of the 
state of the arts, manners, and 
wealth of Scotland. Leaving Edin- 


burgh, they crossed the frith of 


Forth, passed through Fife to St. 
Andrew’s, and, after sighing over 
the ruins of itscathedrai and dilapi- 
dated colleges, proceced across the 
Tay to Aberbrothwick. The ruined 
priory and conventual church of 
Arberbrothwick again awakened 
their solemn indignation and regret. 
They were made burgesses of 
Aberdeen ; were lulled to sleep in 
Slains castle by the winds breaking 
on its battlements and the billows 

dashing against its base ; looked in 
vain for the weird-sisters, on the 
heath on which Macbeth heard 
those doubtful prophecies which 
urged him to his fate; talked of 
savages and shopkeepers with Lord 
Monboddo; and, “fer varios ca- 
aus, fier mulia diserimina rerum,” 
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arrived at length at Inverness, 
From Inverness they travelled 
across the isthmus of the Highlands 
to Glenelg. Ferried over from the 
Scottish continent to the Isle of 
Skye, the greatest of the Hebuda, 
they then wandered about for 
a while among these isles, charmed 
with the kind and luxurious hospi- 
tality of the insular chieftains, inte- 
rested by the simplicity and pecu- 
liarity of the manners of the High- 
land rustics ; now astonished, now 
amused, by the wild scenery of sea 
and land which they beheld around 
them; having their devotional feel- 
ings occasionally elevated to the 
height of pious rapture, by the con- 
templation of ruined convents and 
the recollection of the monks by 
whom these had once been tenant- 
ed; and wondering what all the 
world was in the meanwhile saying 
of them and of their adventurous 
voyages! Atilastthey returned within 
the bourne of lowlandlife. John- 
son, having talked down the Edin- 
burgh-men, departed for London ; 
and Boswell betook himself for the 
winter to the ungrateful business of 
the Scottish bar. 

But while the analogy of nature 
remains the same, it will ever be 
the final cause of allthe actions of 
atrue man of letters to produce a 
book. ‘The world expecteda book 
or two to be the results of the He- 
budean travels of Boswell and John- 
son; ner were they disappointed. 
Within a reasonable length of time 
after Johnson’s return to London, 
appeared his account of his ** Jour- 
ney to the Western Isles of Scot- 
land.” It is perhapsthe best work 
of its author. In it nature is dis- 
played, and life and manners are 
pictured out withthe happiest skill. 
There are a noble pathos and sub- 
limity in those indignantly plaintive 
reflections which burst from John- 
son’s bosom at sight of the august 
ruins of those sacred edifices which 
the Scottish Reformation demo- 
lished....Dliat ethical wisdom in 
which he the most eminently ex- 
celled, continually breaks forth 
amid those observations which are 












suggested by the passing series of 
objects of different characters. In 
eeconomical science, Johnson has 
in this small work displayed the 
elements of a skill more just and 
profound than that of Adam Smith 
and the philosophers of France. 
Even in the physical sciences and 
the mechanical arts, which he could 
be the least expected to understand, 
Johnson has, in this book, evinced 
no common intelligence. A double 
portion of that sagacity which we 
call common sense, pervades the 
whole....In nothing is this more re- 
markably exhibited than in the logi- 
cal discrimination with which he 
asserts the possibility, while he 
allows the improbability, of those 
supernatural appearances which 
superstition has ever too credulously 
believed, and scepticism perhaps 
too pertly and unthinkingly denied. 
Johnson’s remarks on the incredi- 
bility of the tale which had been 
given out to the public concerning 
Ossian’s Poems, happily served to 
check the evil arts of a race of pre- 
tended men of taste and erudition, 
who were degrading the literature 
of their country by going about to 
exalt its glory upon the tricks of 
imposture. All the genuine par- 
tialities of an old-fashioned Engiish- 
man, were interwoven into the 
very stamina of Johnson’s soul: yet 
it must be confessed, that no man 
who was resolutely determined not 
to sacrifice truth to courtesy, could 
have spoken with greater kindness 
and favour of the Scots and of their 
country. This journey of Johnson’s 
may be regarded as the most useful 
memorial cf the state of Scotland, 
that has even hitherto been pub- 
lished: it is certain, that no other 
publication has ever contributed 
half so much toward the improve- 
ment of the general condition of 
things among the Scots. It is ex- 
tremely painful to reflect, that very 
few of the Sccts are so candid as to 
acknowledge this! Boswell’s (tle 
bark, although not quite so soon 
launched as the great first rate of 
his friend, was, however, to sail at- 
tendant on its triumph. His “ Tour 


‘rent....Seeing 
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to the Hebrides”’ did not appear in 
print till a number of years after. 
It was then received by the public 
with an avidity which even ex- 
ceeded that with which Johnson’s 
book had been bought and read. 
It was filled chiefly with the detail 
of Johnson’s conversation and minu- 
test acts during the journey. It 
added also lights, shades, drapery, 
and colouring, to that great pour- 
trait of the Scottish Highlands, 
which Johnson had drawn witha 
pencil, careless of all but the pri- 
mary and essential proportions and 
the grandest effects: it had in ittoo 
much of gossiping colloquial tattle, 
and betrayed in the mind of its wri- 
ter a silly proneness to gawky ad- 
miration of trifles, which none buta 
weak mindcanadmire. It shewed 
Boswell to have acquired new acute- 
ness of discernment, and new stores 
of knowledge, since he wrote his 
account of Corsica; but it at the 
same time proved him to have bu- 
sied himself about trifles, till trifling 
was almost allthe business of which 
he was capable. It evinced the 
truth of Johnson’s observation of 
him, **that he wanted bottom !”’ 
From the era of this famed Hebu- 
dean excursion till the time of his 
father’s death, Boswell’s life ran on 
in its usual tenor, undistinguished 
by any remar Kable change in its 
circumstances or habits....He con- 
tinued to make’ frequent visits to 
London, to linger as long as possi- 
bie upon every visit, midst the fas- 
cinaiing society to which his pre- 
sence was there accept ible, to leave 
it upon every occasion of his return 
to Scotland, with the reluctance and 
depression of cne driven into exile 
froma scene of pure unmingled joy. 
‘To the business of the Scottish bar, 
to that career for ambition which 
was open before him in Scotland, 
to the company, the scenery, the 
amusements of his native country, 
he became continually more indife- 
men of iess shewy 
talents, but more diligent applica- 
tion to business, outstrip him in suc- 
cess as counsellors and pieaders 
he could not regard without an ia- 
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dignation which moved him to quit 
the competition, that tasteless and 
undiscerning stupidity which couid 
prefer them to him. Finding his 
allowance from hisfathersto » hich 
the addition from the profits of his 
business was not considerable, to 
be scarcely sufficient for both the 
suitable support of his family and 
his own personal expenses, he be- 

came in vain solicitous to obtain a 
farther supply from the emoluments 
of some place under government. 
Naturally ambitious to obtain ad- 
mission into that convivial Literary 
Society, in which Johnson and Rey- 
nolds united some of their select 
friends, for the good purposes of 
dining and talking occasionally 
together, he succeded in this object 
of his wishes through the powerful 
recommendation of Johnson. Ready 
to swear after Johnson in almost 
every thing else, he ventured, how- 
ever, to differ in opinion, from his 
great friend, on the subject of the 
American war; and in this instance 
scrupled not to prefer to the stern 
tory-logic of Johnson, the more 
generous whiggish declamation of 
Burke. But in truth, Boswell’s 
political principles seem to have 
been a medley of toryism and whig- 
gism, not very harmoniously inter- 

mingled. He had been educated 
among staunch Whigs; he had 
conversed not a little with Jacobites 
and Tories ; he always adopted his 
principles of belief and action, not 
from — philosophical inv estiga- 
tion, but from the authorities of 
the said eminent persons with 
whom he was wont to converse; 
from every one somewhat: and in 
regard to many things, therefore, 
he was still as heartily a Tory as 
even Johnson could possibly desire. 
During all this while, Boswell, if 
sometimes a little negligent as a 
son, a husband, or a father, was, 
however, blamelessly kind-hearted 
in all these relations, and anxious 
to fulfil aright their respective du- 
ties. His religious sensibility be- 
came continually more delicate and 
just; and the impre eagjons of piety 
upon his heart became still deeper 
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and more habitually vivid. His 
moral wisdom, and his knowledge 
of life and manners, were at the 
same time considerably enlarged... 
Bot still ne studied little; he taught 
the world to regard him as incapa- 
ble of the sedate habits of business ; 
he acquired the character of a 
giddy flutterer on the stage of life ; 
while he became the acquaintance 
and the convivial companion of al. 
most every one, he lost the power 
of commanding the substantial 
friendship of all but a very few. 
His predilection for London deter- 
mined him, at length, entirely to 

relinquish the Seottish bar for the 
fnglish bar, and he entered himself 
as a student at the Temple. 

Lord Auchinleck soon after died, 
James, as his eldest son, succeeded 
to the possession of the family es- 
tates. He might perhaps expect 
to find himself now affluent, inde- 
pendent, andhappy. Butthe rents 
of the estate exceeded not fifteen 
hundred pounds a year: a jointure 
to his mother-in-law was to be paid 
out of this income: James himself 
was but a life renter, enjoying the 
produce, but bound up by a strict 
entail, from impairing the capital : 
for a little he found the change in 
his condition not unpleasant ; but 
his revenue was soon experienced 
to be inadequate to his wishes..... 
Mrs. Boswell’s health began to de- 
cline: the affairs of his estate for a 
time detained him from revisiting 
London: his wonted fits of low- 
spirits occasionally returned ; and 
his ordinary happiness quickly set- 
tled rather under than above the 
same mediate level as before. He 
however pleased himself with the 
prospect of going to settle perma- 
nently in London, and probably 
hoped that then indeed would his 
felicity be complete! 

Being ambitious of that celebrity 
which was to be gained by dabbling 
in politics, his keenest attention was 
attracted by those ministerial con- 
tests andrevolutions amidst which 
the late war with America was 
brought to its close. Whether from 
partiality to the name of the great 








earl of Chatham, or because he him- 
self was personally acquainted with 
the present Mr. Pitt, Boswell be- 
came a zealous partizan of the young 
minister; whose popularity, alas! 
though then in its full and seemingly 
amaranthine bloom, has long since 
gone perhaps in quest of the maiden- 
head of Orlando Furioso’s mistress. 
He even at one time wrote some few 
short political letters, by which he 
expected to stir up a mighty fer- 
ment among the good people of 
Scotland ; but is it not said, that 
maggots will sometimes burrow in 
the snout of a sow, without exciting 
in the poor animal any sense of their 
presence ‘ He had hopes that Mr. 
Pitt, with the generous gratitude of 
a youthful heart, would reward his 
services with a place or pension ; 
but Mr. Pitt found it easier to put 
him off with a simple complimen- 
tary letter. Upon a subsequent 
occasion he ventured to offer him- 
self a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the county of Ayr in the 
house of commons: but other inte- 
rests quickly threw him at a dis- 
tance in the competition. I own 
I think it is to be regretted that he 
did not succeed ; for he would per- 
haps have proved a tolerably honest 
member of parliament ; and _ his 
flights and his witticisms might have 
served to enliven many a dull de- 
bate. 
He at length fixed his residence 
in London, and offered himself as a 
andidate for business at the Eng- 
lish bar. His beginnings were here 
also not unpromising. By the fa- 
vour of Lord Lonsdale he obtained 
the respectable appointment of Re. 
corder of Carlisle. He attended the 
Judges, in pursuit of business, upon 
several of their circuits. He was 
sometimes retained to plead in a 
Scottish Appeal. But his habits of 
conviviality, hischaracter for flighty 
gaiety, incompatible with eminence 
in business, the lateness of the 


time in his life at which he made 
the attempt, and perhaps, also, his 
want of perseverance, scon stopped 
him short in his career of juridical 
practice in Englaud as before in 
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Scotland. The levities and the 
flowers of literature were forever 
tempting him to stray with truant 
steps from the thorny paths of law. 
The publication of his Hebudean 
Tour too, as | have been taught to 
believe, exhibiting him as the mi- 
nute recorder and retailer of what- 
ever careless conversations might 
have passed between persons of any 
eminence in his presence, excited 
among his acquaintance a general 
alarm, that teuded at once to hurt, 
in some smail degree, his practice 
at the bar, and to exclude him from 
some of those social circies in which 
he had been before a familiar and 
welcome guest. His first ardour 
was gradually extinguished: he 
relinguished the hope of becoming 
more emment in Westminster-hall, 
than he had been inthe Parliament 
house, at :dinburgh. He saw, when 
it was too late, that the man who 
consumes in conviviality, and in the 
pursuit of witty and splendid soci- 
ety, those prime years of youth, in 
which our permanent habits are 
usually formed, must be content to 
forego those successes of avarice 
and ambition, which incessant and 
nerve-strung industry in the toils 
of study or business, is alone desti- 
ned by Nature to command. He 
even resigned the office of Recorder 
of the city of Carlisle, and resolved 
henceforth to court only the praise 
of literature, of song-singing, and 
of colloquial sprightliness. 

It was extremely fortunate for 
the lovers of literary anecdote, and 
of the memory of Johnson, that he 
was driven to adopt this resolution. 
Much more had his feelings been 
gratified by the eager curiosity with 
which all the world bought and 
read his Hebudean Tour, than of- 
fended by the pvetical raiilery of 
Dr. Waicot, by the complaints of a 
violation of the ordinary mutual 
confidence of men in convivial inter- 
course, or by that ridicule which 
men, far weaker than himseli, de- 
lighed to throw out against the va- 
nity and the love of trifles, which 


that book betrayed. Having trea- 
sured up, wil wonderful diligence, 
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the better part of what had fallen 
from his late friend Johnson, in 
many of the conversations in which 
he had excited or listened to John- 
son’s wisdom and colloquial elo- 
quence, from the commencement of 
their acquaintance to the period of 
his friend’s death, he now under- 
took to compose a biographical ac- 
count of that wise and good man, 
in which those treasured glean- 
ings from his colloquial dictates 
should be carefully interwoven. 
This book was, with much care 
and pains, conducted through the 
press, presented to the public. 
Its composition delightfully soothed 
the author’s mind, by calling up to 
him, in retrospective view, the as- 
sociates, the amusements, the con- 
versations of the prime years of his 
past life. By the publi ic it was, at 
first sight, received with some mea- 
sure of prejudice against it; for 
who could suppose that he who could 
not make up a moderate octavo, 
without introducing into it, a num- 
ber of trifles unworthy to be written 
or read, should have furnished out 
two copious quartos of the biogra- 
phy of asingle man of letters, other- 
wise than by filling them with tri- 
fles to sense, in the proportion of a 
bag of chaff to a few grains of wheat ? 
But every reader was soon pleas- 
ingly disappointed. This work was 
quickly found to exhibit an inimita- 
bly faithful eae of the mingied 
genius and weakuess, of the virtues 
and the vices, the sound sense and 
the pedantry, the besignity and the 
assionate harshness, of the great 
and excellent, although uot consum- 
mately perfect man, the train of 
whose life itendeavoured to unfold. 
It appeared to be filled witha rich 
store of his genuine dictates, so elo- 
quent and wise, that they need hard- 
ly shun Comparison with the most 
elaborate of those works which he 
himself published. Jchnson was 
seen 1n it, not as a solitary heure, 
but associ:ted with those groupes 
of his distinguished contemporaries 
with which it wes his good fortune, 


in the latter and more iilustrious 
years of his life, of to meet and 


to converse. It displayed many 
fine specimens of that proportion, 
in which, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, literature and 
philosophical wisdom were liable to 
be carelessly intermingled in the or- 
dinary conversation of the best 


‘company mi Britain. It preserved 


a thousand precious anecdotical 
memorials of the state of arts, man- 
ners, and policy among us during 
this period, such as must be invalu- 
able to the philosophers and anti- 
quarians of a future age. It gave 
in the most pleasing mode of insti- 
tution, and in many different new 
of view, almost all the elementat 
practical principles both of taste ana 
of moral science. It showed the 
colloquial tattle of Boswell, duly 
chastened by the grave and rounded 
eloquence of Johnson. It presented 
a collection of a number of the most 
elaborate of Johnson’s smaller oc- 
casional compositions, which might 
otherwise, perhaps, have been en- 
tirely lost to future times. Shew- 
ing Boswell’s skill in literary com- 
position, his general acquaintance 
with learning and _ science, his 
knowledge of the manners, the for- 
tunes, and the actuating principles 
of mankind, to have been greatly 
extended and improved, since the 
time when he wrote his Account of 
Corsica, it exalted the character of 
' tis talents In the estimation of the 

vorid; and was reckoned to be such 
a master r-piece in its particular 
species, as perhaps the literature 
of no other nation, ancient or mo- 
dern, could boast. It did not indeed 
present its author to the world in 
another light than as a geniusof the 
second ‘class; yet it seemed to rank 
him nearer to the first than to the 
third. This estimation of the cha- 
racte: rd Bs sweil’s Life of Johnson, 
formed by the best critics soon after 
its pub scolen, seems to have been 
since fully “nteyaiorutced Tam well 
persuaded that not one, even of the 
most successful of his contempora- 
ries at the § Scottish bar, could lave 
produced a work equally replete 
with cha emmengyy amusive clegance 
and wisdom. 
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‘The publication of this capital 
work was the last eminently-con- 
spicuous event in Boswell’s life. 
Mrs. Boswell, an amiable, accom- 
plished, and prudent woman, had 
died about the time when he 
went to settle permanently in Lon- 
don. Some of his children had 
been cut off in early infancy ; but 
two sons and three daughters stiil 
remained tohim. Over their edu- 
cation he watched with a solicitude 
worthy of the tenderest and the 
most prudent of parents. Elegant 
accomplishments, virtuous princi- 
ples, a taste for moderate, simple, 
and innocent pleasures, and for 
these only, were earnestly, and not 
unsuccessfully, endeavoured to be 
impressed, as lasting endowments 
and ornaments of their minds. To 
the necessary expense of his chil- 
dren’s education, he is indeed said 
to have appropriated a very large 
proportion of his income, in the 
latter years of his life. With the 
principles of piety, his own mind 
was too habitually and deeply im- 
pressed, not to make him anxiously 
careful toinstruct persons who were 
so dear. to him, in the Christian 
faith, the consclations of which 
afford ever our best resource amidst 
all the sorrows of human life. I 
have been informed, that, with a 
tacit condemnation of his own plan 
of life, he was exceedingly desirous 
that his eldest son, a young man of 
very promising dispositions and 
talents, should, after studying the 
civil law at the Saxon University 
of Leipsic, qualify himself at Edin- 


- burgh for admission into the Scottish 


Faculty of Advocates, and after 
that, be content to spend his time 
quictly in his native country, with- 
out adventuring rashiy into the 
perils of gay or ambitious life in 
England. 

In the last years of his life, Bos- 
well still continued to frequent the 
societies in which he had been 
wont todclight. But death carried 
away, one after another, many of 
his dearest companions. The di- 
viding paths of lite parted him from 
aihers. ‘The fickle multitude of 
VOL. LeveoN Oe I1]e 


unattached acquaintance deserted 
him from time to time, for newer 
faces, and less familiar names. His 
jokes, his song, his sprightly effu- 
sions of wit and wisdom, were 
ready, but did not appear t0 pos- 
sess upon all occasions, their wonted 
power of enlivening convivial joy. 
He found that fortune, professional 
connections, great expense, and 
the power of promoting or thwart- 
ing people’s personal interests, are 
necessary to give;even to the pres 
polished and lively conversational 
talents, the power of pleasing 
always. His fits of dejection be- 
came more frequent, and of longer 
duration. Convivialsociety became 
continually more necessary to him, 
while his power of enchantment 
over it, continued to decline. Even 
the excitement of deep drinking in 
an evening, becaine often desirable, 
to raise his spirits above’ melan- 
choly depression. Disease, the 
consequence of long habits of con 
vivial indulgence, prematurely 
broke the strength of his constitu- 
tion. He died before he had yet 
advanced to the brink of old age, 
and left assuredly few men of 
worthier hearts, or more obliging 
manners, behind him. 

Inanattempt to exhibit asumma- 
ry of the qualities of Boswell’s cha- 
racter, Ishould mark himasa genius 
ofthesecondclass. Hehadvivacity, 
but wanted vigour of imagination ; 
his judgment was more quick thaa 
just ; an unlucky passion for ceie- 
brity, made him run continually in 
quest of it, as the peasant-boy runs 
to find the treasure at the end of 
the rainbow, instead of earning it 
by that energetic diligence in busi- 
ness, or that toil of solitary study, 
which are necessarily to be paid as 
the prices of great and lasting re- 
putation, He courted the acquain- 
tance of eminence, as if genius, or 
the praise of it, were to be caught 
by a sort of contagion. He seems 
likewise to have thought genius to 
consist in some innate peculiarity 
of mind, and not rather to be 
formed by the happy natural and 
artificial cultjgggion of any intellect 
1 
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‘originally found, but not cast in any 
mysteriously peculiar mould. These 
‘two vulgar errors seem to have léd 
him astray from his earliest youth. 
The fascination of a society, in 
which sensuality was enlivened and 
vefined by wit, elegance, and lite- 
rature, did the rest. He posses- 
‘sed, for a man of a liberal educa- 
tion and literary ardour, little 
knowledge, save what he picked 
up-inconversation. His principles 
@ere derived from the authority 
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Tus extraordinary event, 
which we briefly noticed in our 
r of gree happened on 
nday the 7th of Cctober, at eight 
inthe evening. ‘The day had been 
previously very cloudy, and a con- 
tinual rain had fallen, accompanied 
with squalls, which were not vio- 
Jent, until the sun had sunk beneath 
the horizon, when the sea appeared 
to be unusually agitated, and such 
darkness prevailed, that an object 
was not discernible at a yard 
distance. During this progress, 
every person remained within their 
houses, im seeming security, and 
wholly unconscious of that ap- 
proaching horror which was des- 
tined so shortly to sweep them from 
off the earth! 

The clock of the cathedral was 
etriking eight, when an instanta- 
meous storm of terrible lightning 
and thunder began ; and the rain 
fell in such torrents, that all the 
cross streets of the eastern part 
of the city of Funchall, were sud- 
denly filled with mud and water 
above the first floors of the houses, 
which was occasioned by its — 
impeded, in some measure, from 
its furious descent from the ravines 
of the mountains into the sea. At 
this shocking period, the stoutest 
heart felt appalled; nothing was 
to be heard but the din of ruin 
working im every direction: hun- 
dreds ot huge stones, that had been 
gorn from their , i on the 
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of others, not from discérfiing in- 
vestigation by himself. Hence Ke 
was subject to whim, afiectation, 
and vaprice; bat al} of an amiable 
character. He was too fond of -gé- 
neral society, to be the very best 
of domesticmen. He was, in the 
sincerity of hisbelief, and the warm, 
but perhaps inconstant piety of His 
sentiments, a true Christian. He 
might have been more ‘useful in the 
world; more amusing ‘he could 
scarcely have been. 


: _— 
BLE OCCURRENCES, 


CALAMITY AT MADEIRA. «© 


hills three miles above the town, 
were tumbling over each other im 
stupendous concussion, carrying 
with them, in conjunction with the 
deluge, churches, convents, streets, 
trees, bridges, battlements, and 
eight hundred human beings into 
the bottom of the deep. Whenever 
a flash of lightning penetrated the 
gloom, were seen mothers wading 
through the streets, up to their 
chins in water, holding their infants 
on their heads with one hand, and 
endeavouring tocatch seeurity with 
the other ; while those who at- 
tempted to assist them, were fre- 
quently maimed or killed, by beams 
of timber or wine pipes, which 
floated around them; and the sea 
presented a scene not less awful, 
though less rumous: most of the 
vessels lost their cables, anchors, 
and boats ; and many of the seamen 
were washedoverboard. The ships 
rolled, in some part or another, 
several feet beneath the water con- 
tinually, and all the sailors whe 
were there on that dismal night, 
whether Americans, English, or 
Portuguese, gave themselves up as 
lost mene 

Thus, in so short a space of time 
as a few minutes, were many 
hundred individuals carried totheir 
eternal home, in the very plieni- 
tude of an apparent security ; and 
several thousands reduced from af- 
fluence to poverty: and many of 
them, it is probable, in the indu 
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gence of those imperfections which 
‘constitute our criminility Gr our 
folly, and sént to ‘their dccourit, 
&¢ unblanched, ‘unanoirited, unnan- 
nealed.” Ten thousand Pipes of 
‘wine and brantly were destroyed, 
and the sea-shore was skirted on 
‘the ensuing morning with millions 
of fragménts, among which the 
mourning survivors of the calamity 
were eagerly seeking for the dead 
remains of their relations or friends. 
Several days after, the air of Fun- 
chall becamesso putrescent, from 
the rotting bodies that were buried 
‘beneath the congregated mud and 
filth, that a pestilence was appre- 
hended: but fh consequence of 
burning tar and pitch, and other 
neutralizing combustibles, that 
scourge was providentially avoided, 

It was remarkable that this de- 
luge, in its course, swept away 
twenty-nine vine-yards that were 
situated on the south-west side of 
the city ; and ‘so decisive was the 
Yuin, that it tore up all the trees 
by the roots, and bore away not 
‘only them, but all the cottages with 
their inhabitants, the ground, cattle 
‘and appurtenances, and left the 
‘rocky basis as bare of vegetation as 
the cliffs of Norway. All this as- 
semblage of objects were whirled 
into the Ribeira Brava, or Mad 
river, and ingulphed nearly the 
whole of the small town which 
bears the name. 

In ‘this wreck of matter there 
was but one human creature saved, 
and that was an infant in a wooden 
cradie, which was lodged among 
some reeds on the side of the decli- 
vity, and when discovered, on the 
ensuing day, was in a profound 
sleep: this unconscious infant was 
saved, from its ignorance cf fear, 
as it is in the nature of fear, to 
counteract its own desires. 

The smali town of Machico, was 
likewise ruined by this singular 
tempest, and many lives were lost 
there also; which leads to a sup- 
position, that the lamented event 
was occasioned by a water spout, 
that had burst against the side of 
she mountain, and discharged itself 


‘down the gullies, produced those 


afflictive and sudden disasters, that 
all feeling persons must deplore : 
and which, whenever recollected, 
should operate to remind us of our 
frailty and our responsibility, and 
bgp Ag live well, that we may die 
appily. 
his is admitted to havebeen the 
greatest civic evil that has hap- 
ned since the earthquake of 
aisbon, in 1754, and was the most 
tragical ‘of its nature, that ever 
happened. Had the younger Pliny 
been on the spot, it, would have been 
adequately detailed. 
The property destroyed, has been 
estimated at upwards of a million 
of pounds sterling. 


— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


W« can promise the public another 
evidence of the rapid improvement 
in elegant typography in this coun- 
try, from Mr. Bradford’s edition of 
“ the Letters of Junius, with Notes 
and Illustrations, Historical, Politi- 
cal, Biographical, and Critical, by 
Robert.Heron, Esq.’ He purpo- 
ses making it equai in all respects 
to the London edition, and promis- 
es to publish it in January. 

Mr. Samuel Lewis has drafted a 
Map of Louisiana from Spanish 
and French Maps, and compared 
with the account of that country, 
laid before congress by the Presi- 
dent: it is now in the hands of the 
engraver, and will be publised bp 
Conrad, & Co. in February. 


Messrs. Birch and Small» hava 
published the fourth volume of the 
Domestic Encyclopedia, with addi- 
tions by Dr. Mease. The same 
gentlemen have issued proposals for 
an edition of Gibbon’s History of 
the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, which, if they print with 
the same neatness and accuracy as 
they have Ruseli’s Ancient and 
Modern History, and Willich’s 
Encyclopxdia, will doubtless mect 
with the enequpagement that the 
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magnitude; of the underdertaking 


deserves. . 
Mr. Woodward has published 


‘Burden’s Village Sermons, or fifty- 


two plain and short discourses on 
the principal doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; and William’s newtranslation 
and commentaries on the Songs of 
Solomon. 

Conrad & Co. have printed and 
published, an elegant edition of 
Don Quixote, Smollett’s translation, 


with plates, by Lawson, Tanner, 


‘and Seymour, from drawings by 


‘Stothart. 

Pinkerton’s Geography will be 
published in March next. 

Mr. Cary has announced the ac- 
complishment of his attempt to 
keep the Quarto Bible standing, 
and offers for sale eighteen different 
priced Quarto Bibles. He says, 
he trusts it will be borne in mind, 
and operate in his favour, that his 
is the first attempt that has ever 
been made to keep the Quarto Bible 
complete standing. The paper, 
type, printing, engravings, and 
binding, are all American, and af- 
ford a comfortable support to a 
large number of artists, in the dif- 
ferent branches connected with 
this business. Without any vain 
boast of his own manufacture, he 
invites a fair comparison with the 
procuctions of European competi- 


* tors, and nolonger hopes for patron- 


age than he shall be found to merit 


- a continuance of what has been so 


liberally afforded him.”’ 

Dr. Barton is preparing for the 
press, 2 second part of his collec- 
tions for an essay towards a Mate- 
ria Medica of the United States. 

first volume of the Life of 
General Washington, is in the 
TSS. 
Conrad, & Co. will complete 
their edition of “Select British Clas- 


sics,” in-allythe month of January ;, 


‘we are informed it is their intention 
to publish the Prefaces, Historical 
and Biographical, by Alexander 
Chaliners, A. M. in two or three 
supplementary vclumes. ~~ 
Arrangements are making for 
the publishing an elegant edition of 
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by Peter Bayley, jun. Esq. 
woems have gi by the 
itor, who ranks them at least as 
1, in poetical merit, as the Plea- 
sures of Memory, or the Pleasures. 
of Hope, by Rogers and Campbell. 
’ We are informed that a Narra- 
tive Poem, built upon the early suf- 
ferings of the Christians, and in- 
tended to illustrate the influence of 
Christianity on the manners of na- 
tions, may shortly be expected from 
a pen, with which the public are 
already acquainted, 

The Rev. Mr. ‘Miter, one of 
the Ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the city of New York, 
has been for some time past en- 
gaged in writing a Review of the 
Progress of Literature, of Art and 
Science, &c. during the last century. 
We are happy to hear that he has 
nearly brought his labours to a 
close, and that in the course of two 
months we may expect to receive 
from his hand, two large octavo 
volumes, full of the most useful and 
interesting information. 

The London prints mention, that 
Hayley is adding to his Biography 
of Cowper, a third volume, con- 
taining Letters of that great and 
amiable Peet, which have not, hi- 
therto, been published. 

Holcroft’s Travels in France,are 
published in the most splendid stile. 
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NOTES FROM THE EDITOR. 


THE Editor thanks his chemical 
friend for his communication. 

Valverdi’s favours will be accept- 
able. 

The Editor highly estimates the 
memorandums of his friend the 
Traveller, thinks no tracts of this 
work will be read with more piea- 
sure than those written by him. 

Some of the lines in Casgander’s 
verses on Solitude, are rather teo 
luxuriant to be pubiished in this 
Magazine.—HFlis lines on the New 
Year, ar€not sufficiently correct— 
Cassander may, however, furnish 
something acceptable. 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


A STUDENTS DIARY........ WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


AN amusing controversy took 
place this evening, at my fire-side, 
on this important question. One 
was busy in examining the matter 
etymologically, and historically. 
Another attempted to settle the 
point of prevailing custom, and 
the general result was, that nothing 
Was more vague and equivocal than 
this term. 

“© Gentlemen,” says aninnkeeper 
toa mixed company of sailors and 


‘taylors, whites and blacks, whom 


a stage coach had brought to dine 
at his house, “ the stage is ready, 


from the dish before him; who 
speaks mildly and complaisantly to 
the waiter; who finds no fault with 
any thing produced ; whoisdressed 
in a sattin waistcoat; a black cloth 
coat, without rent or patch; clean 
linen and shining boots, that man 
is applauded by his companions as 
a true gentleman. 

If you listen to the conversation 
of a well dressed woman, you will 
probably catch such sentences as 
these....“* The gentlemen are so 
apt to flatter us poor girls’’....“¢ We 
move, dress, and talk, for no other 


and you have to pay me halfa dollar g purpose than to please the géntle« 


a piece.” 

The curtain falls at the theatre, 
and a performer steps forth, and 
addresses his motley audience thus : 
“ Ladies and Genilemen, to-mor- 
af night will be presented,” &c. 

Cc. 

A man at aninn, who, in a mixed 
company, carves a pig or goose 
with dexterity and ease, whocarries 
the glass to his mouth, without 
hurry or confusion ; who is careful 
to supply the wants of all present, 





men”. You gentlemen have such 
advantagesover us ; gentlemen can 
get rich by their own exertions ; 
can pursue any trade, and aspire 
to any office in society that pleases 
them.”’ 

-What kind of a man is that, 
whom you overhear in a coffee- 
house, claiming from another “ the 
treatment (or satisfaction) due to 
a gentleman ?” 

A man justifies his avenging an 
imagined wrong, witha pistol rather 





than a cudgel, by acknowledging 
his adversary to be a gentleman. — 

“ Pray,” says a black girl, usher- 
ing a couple of gallants of her own 
colour, into the kitchen, “ take 
seats, gentlemen. 

Now, in all these cases, there is 
doubtless the propriety that flows 
from custom and usage; and yet, 
the persons that are thus denomii- 

hated gentlemen, have no circum- 
stance of age, rank, education, or 
profession in common with each 
other. They are alike, in short, 
only in two circumstances: that of 
sex, and that of the respectful in- 
tention of those who use it. A 
gentleman, is a title which merely 
implies a desire to please and flatter 
those to whom it is applied. 

In some parts of Europe, there 
are permanent distinctions, origi- 
nating in birth, between gentlemen 
and others. ‘The son of a butcher, 
whatever be his actual situation, 
or personal accomplishments, will 
frequently have his claim to this 
title disputed by those who know 
his pedigree: and yet, the two pro- 
fessions of clergyman and soldier, 
however incompatible in other re- 
spects, give, it seems, to those who 
embrace them, the rank of gen- 
tleman. 


LinpLEY Murray. 

It is certainly remarkable that 
the natives of America, who have 
arrived at eminence in arts and 
literature, have chiefly done so in 
a foreign country. The adage, 
‘* that a prophet has no honour in 
his own country,’’ is not strictly 
applicable to these cases, because 
“America is justly proud of these 
her sons, and affords them every 
sort of patronage and countenance 
consistent with her situation ; but, 
to obtain this credit with their coun- 
trymen, it seems previously neces- 
sary to have commenced their 
career, and to have established 
their fame in Europe. This isa 
kind of test and recommendation 
which our punctitio demands. 

It would be worth while to form 
alist of those who have done honour 
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to their country in foreign climes ; 
among those the names of Benja- 
min ‘Thompson and Lindley Murray 
deserve a conspicuous place. The 
latter has had the honour of con- 
tributing more essentially to the 
education of Englishmen, and to 
the settlement and elucidation of 
the English language, than any 
person living. His grammatical 
treatises bid fair to gain an unri- 
valled and permanent pre-emi- 
nence; and his collections for the 
use of scholars, have already ex- 
cluded most others from seminaries 
of instruction. 

I was shewed to-night a letter 
from him, dated May, 1799, in 
which he gives the following ac- 
count of the success which has 
crowned his efforts as an author : 

“¢ My literary labours,”’ says he, 
“ were the offspring of a sense of 
duty, and have amused many an 
hour that might otherwise have 


been languid, and perhaps weari- . 


some. It affords me great satis- 
faction to find that the public appro- 
bation of these works has far 
exeeeded my most sanguine expec- 
tations. In four years there have 
been printed of the Abridgment, 
the Grammar, the Exercises, and 
Key, forty-six thousand copies; 
eight thousand of *“ The English 
Reader,” and eleven thousand of 


“The Power of Religion.”” The 


Grammar and exercises have been 
so well approved, and are in such 
extensive use, that an eminent 
house in. London, in the book trade, 
offered me 700l. for the copy-right, 
and afterwards 3501. for that of the 
English Rezder. These offers I 
have accepted. I had before sold 
the Abridgement for 1001. Thou 
wilt agree that the copy-rights are 
well sold, especially as thereby my 
wish for a still more extensive and 
permanent use, will probably be 
accomplished. 

“ As this, prima. facie, carries 
with it an interested appearance, 
it seems incumbent on me to inform 
thee, that, as .I wrote from disin- 
terested motives, I have appropri- 
ated the whole 13501. (about 6000 
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dollars) for the benefit of others, 


without applying any of it to my 


’ private use. 


FEMALE LEARNING. 

I have been listening, to-night, 
to a very ingenious defence of wr- 
learned women, by Miss %****, I 
had ventured to insinuate against 
her, as a fault, an indifference to 
books ; a want of curiosity; and 
had'chiefly insisted on this defect, 
not as disparaging her character in 
the eyes of others, but as depriv- 
ing her of a source of occupation 
and amusement the most rational, 
commodious, and efficacious of all 
others. 

To this censure she replied by 
appealing to every one’sexperience, 


- whether a passion for reading docs 


not necessarily encroach upon, and 
impair that attention to domestic 
duties, and regard for personal 
decorum, without which, no woman 
can be either useful, happy, or 
respectable. It is infinitely better, 
she thinks, to have no taste but for 
domestic affairs, than to have no 
taste but for literature. It is im- 
possible for human creatures to hit 
the true medium : to combine and 
compound various tastes and incli- 
nations in such due proportions, 
that each shall be indulged to the 


' exact extent, and at the very time 


which propricty allows. Books 


must either please us too muph, 
and, of consequence, absorb: our’. 


attention unseasonably and exces- 
sively, or they must fail to please 
atall > 

To say truth, this conversation 
arose from my observing my friend’s 
indifference to a book which I had 
lent her. I expected to find her 
deeply engaged in it this evening, 
whereas she was quietly employed 
with her needle. It seems she had 
taken upthe book, and after reading 


a few pages with little interest, had . 
laid it aside for the needle, which 
‘pleased her much better. ‘She 


maintains very strenuously, that if 
she had a stronger inclination to 
reading than to sewing, the latter 


- employment, however enjoined by 
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duty and necessity, would be ne- 
glected, and congratulates herself 
on finding pleasure in that to which 
propriety enjoins her to attend. 

There is surely a great deal of 
truth in these remarks of my friend. 
It is not, strictly speaking, impos- 
sible to combine business and study 
in just propertions ; and some ex- 
amples, no doubt there are, in 
either sex, of persons whom a pas- 
sion for study never seduces a 
moment from the rigid line of their 
domestic and social duty. ‘Though 
the possibility ef such characters 
cannot be denied, I must aver that 
I never met with any such. I never 
saw man or woman, smitten with 
a passion for books, whose happi- 
ness and usefulness were not some- 
what injured by it; but the injury 
is much greater, and more palpable 
in women than in men. The do- 
méstic sphere being appropriated 
to the female, her: inattention and 
unskilfulness produces the most in- 
jury; whereas /er prudence and 
economy may obviate many incon- 
venient and disgusting effects of a 
studious disposition in the master 
of a family. 

A woman who hates reading, is 
not necessarily a wise and prudent 
economist ; and this estimable cha- 
racter is sometimes, though rarely 
found in a woman of sound judg-~ 
ment, and liberal curiosity. This 
curiosity is not, however, in any 
case that I know of, just'so ardent 
as to make books acceptable when- 
ever there is leisure to attend tu 
them. ‘There are many hours in 
the life of such women, which drag 
on heavily or mournfully, for want 
of literary curiosity. 

I beseech you my friend, for itis 
probable you willsometime see this, 
not to consider this verdict as limi- 
ted to you, er to your sex. It ex- 
tends to all’ human beings, and I 
am half inciined to revoke the con- 
cession I just now made, that such 
a curiosity, as will fill up, and xo 
more than fill upevery truly leisure 
moment, can possibly existe... 

One of the most accomplished 
women of the last age (intellectually 
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considered) was Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague, but the stories of her per- 
sonal indelicacies are well known. 

Women, like men, are known 
to the world at large, chiefly by 
their writings. Such, therefore, 
being obliged to handle the pen 
frequently, have some apology for 
inattention to other objects. Of 
that numerous class ef females, 
who have cultivated their: minds 
with science and literature, without 
publishing their labours, and who 
consequently are unknown to gene- 
ral inquirers; how many have 
preserved the balance immoveable 
between the opposite demands of 
the kitchen, the drawing room, the 
nursery, and thelibrary ? We may 
safely answer from oyr own expe- 
rience, not one. 


MY TIQUEs. 


I was shewn, to-night, a frag- 
ment of a coverlet, which once be- 
longed to William Penn. The old 
lady who produced it, gave me a 
very circumstantial history of this 
relique. It seems, the coverlet, 
very old, and very ragged, was 
taken by a curious person from the 
very bed in which the patriarch of 
Pennsylvania lay, and was distri- 
buted in small strips among her 
particular friends. 

American antiquities, if any 
such things there be, chiefly relate 


to monuments of those nations who, 
, . * . 

‘occupied America before the Euro- 
“pean discoveries. ‘The most péet- 
‘manent, conspicuous, and remark- 


able of these, are undoubtedly the 


' mounds or ramparts scattered over 


the western country. These have 
two qualities to recommend them, 
in the highest degree, to curiosity, 
and that isthe remoteness of their 


‘origin, and the mysteriousness of 


their design. Other monuments 
consist of the weapons and domes- 
tic utensils, which are made of du- 
rable materials, and will probably 
continue to be found, or to be pre- 
served, some thousands of years 
hence. 

The spirit of curiosity is exactly 
in proportion to the remoteness and 
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the mysteriousness (and the latter 
is one of the consequences®@f the 
former) of the object: so that the 
reliques of Indian manners will go 
on acquiring value from age to age : 
a greater number will be busy in 
collecting and describing them: 
anda stpne, tobacco-pipe, orarrow- 
head, will, in time, become of 
much more value than its weigh 

in gold. 

‘lime will produce another spe- 
cies of antiques, in the reliques of 
those generations whichhave passed 
away since the colonization of Ame- 
rica. ‘Two centuries have almost 
elapsed, since our ancestors began 
to migrate hither, and this period 
will admit of a succession of ten 
generations at least. There area 
great number of books, and of do- 
mestic utensils, which were manu- 
factured in Europe, and were 
brought hither for their immediate 
accommodation, by the early colo 
nists. These are greatly prized by 
theirdescendants. This city (Phi- 
ladelphia) whiclkt was the earliest 
settlement of the English in this 
state, contains a great number of 
these reliques, and the antiquarian 
spirit glows very strongly in some 
bosoms. 

Besides the coverlet, Mrs. ***** 
shewed me a sampler worked by 
her great grandmother, in the year 
1669, in Holburn ; a silver spoon, 
With which all the children of the 
family have been fed, since the one 
that was born in the year 1687, on 
the passage from the Thames to 
the Delaware ; and a Beza’s#fes- 
tament, which was one of the few 
of his moveabies rescued by an an- 
cestor of hers from the great fire of 
London, in-?665. 

. Some people may ‘smile at the 
spirit which affixes value to objects 
of thisnature ; and thcsein whom 
the sight cf these monuments of 
times past, awaken no solemn or 
agrecable emotions, will naturaily 
throw the sampler into the fire, the 
spoon into the crucible, and the 
Bible to the cook; but to me, and 
such as me, who cannot handle or 
view such articles as I have just 
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described, without a thousand pleas- 
ing and elevating thoughts, they 
will always be precious and sacred. 


‘To become an antiquary, I only 


want the leisure and the opportu- 
nity required. 


-———___| 
For the Literary Magazine. 
THE TRAVELLER.osNO. IV. 


Attachment between frersons of the 
same 8CX- 


TO THE TRAVELLER. 


In reading your remarks in your 
last number, upon friendship, I 
could not forbear sending you a few 
thoughts of my own upon the same 
subject. 

The attachment between persons 
of the same sex, is called friend- 
ship; and perhaps can, strictly 
speaking, be said only to exist in 
relation to persons of the same sex. 
Friendship between man and 
woman, according to the above de- 
finition, must be love. Esteem for 
one of the opposite sex may influ- 
ence to numberless friendly offices ; 
but this is not what is meant by 
friendship. ‘The affection which 
subsits between some brothers and 
sisters, is nearer to friendship; 
still it is distinct, and must be ge- 


signated by the appellation of fra-* 


ternal love. 
In the course of his life, a man 


“generally feels the attachment of 


friendship, at different periods, 
towards several individuals of va- 
rious characters, and dissimilar 
merit. If he is of a generous and 
ardent temper, he is, at no 
period, without some one favoured 
and favouring being, to whom he 
feels united, by the passion of 
friendship; yet it is often found 
that the objects of a man’s early at- 
tachments, prove, after absence, 
or the lapse of time, to be such as 
the heart can no longer cleave to. 
I can remember no period of 
my life, at which, among many 
whom I loved, thee was not one, 


of my own sex, to whom I was 
passionately attached. While yet 
an infant, I was attached to a good- 
natured servant lad, who told m 
stories, taught me to find birds 
nests, and took me with him to 
hunt rabbits. At the age of eight, 
I was passionately attached to a 
boy of ten. We shouldered our 
wooden muskets together, and 
would have died in defence of each 
other, if there had been any knight 
or giant who wished the death of 
either. These bonds were broken 
by absence: I felt a pang, but im- 
mediately found another friend. 
During the time between the ages 
of nine and fifteen, I remember a 
succession of boys to whom I was 
sincerely attached, and with whom 
I had quarrels and reconciliations 
innumerable, Witlpne | was en- 
gaged in reading t chievements 
of knights-errant; with another, 
in enacting plays; and with a third, 
in making pictures. From fifteen 
to eighteen, I had another attach- 
ment; though during this period I 
had at the same time a succession 
of love affairs, unknown to the ob- 
jects, and only imparted to my 
friend, who I recollect was as cold 
to the charms of the other sex, as 
he was warm in his attachment to 
me. ‘This union was broken by 
my departure for Europe. It was 
there the same ; I immediately found 
a friend, from whom I was insepa- 
gable, and who sincerely loved me. 

On my return to America, af- 
ter an abSence of some years, 
I found some of the persons 
whom I had formerly loved, but 
they were no longer the same, and 
certainiy J was no longer the same. 
I was pleased to see them, but my 
heart had again to seek a friend. Is 
this the picture of friendship, as 
others feel it, or am I singular in 
my temper or my fate? Be that as 
it may, such is the view of friend- 
ship, which my experience of lite 
presents, but there is yet another 
trait. 

I married, and the passion of 
friendship was swallowed up in the 
passion of love. <A husband anda 
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father, my heart seeks not away 
from my own fire-side, a bosom to 
share its transports, or quict its 
tumults. Is my mind less capable 
of friendshipthan at an earlier pe- 
riod of life? Ithink not. ‘Though 
undoubtedly my eyeis much quicker 
in discerning blemishes than at that 
time: yet my heart bounds towards 
every object which appears to wish 
its sympathy. I have now a num- 
ber of. persons whose friend I am, 
and whom I am proud to call my 
friends ; but the sentiment which 
binds me to them, is not passion. 
I esteem A, B, C, D, E, F, and 
G, and I love H, I and K ; but 
still the frassion of friendship is 
swallowed: up in the passion of 
love. Ww. D. 


Sas 
Sh, 


For the Literary Magazine. 
QUAKERISMes..A DIALOGUE 


R. How does thee do, my dear. 
I have been looking out for thee 
several days, but thee has dijsap- 
pointed me as usual. Thee is 
careless, I fear, of thy engage- 
ments. 

L.. Forgive me, madam. The 
weather has detained me; very 
much, I assure yeu, to my own 
disappointment ; but, (taking up a 
book) I see you know how to be- 
guile lassitude, and supply yourself 
with company. What have you 
got? * Menand Manners.” What! 
a novel! I thought this kindof read- 
ing was prohibited by the canons 
of your faith. 

R. And so it is; that is to say, 
these rules, interpreted most strict- 
ly, and .asthey are usualiy inter- 
preted by those who are deemed 
most conscientious and apostolical 
among us, absolutely forbid the 
reading of fictitious books. Time 
thus spent, is thought to be spent 
frivolously or perniciously. 

LL. What then am I to infer? 

R. I understand thee. Iam far 
from being so good a quaker as I 
qught tobe. In many things I fall 
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behind my own principles, but not 
on the present occasion. Iam no- 
wise scrupulous about reading either 
plays or novels. My duty requires 
that I should not bestow too much 
time upon them, and that I should 
carefully distinguish between the 
good and the bad. 

L. And does this novel justify 
your choice? 

R. I read it merely on the re- 
commendation of a friend, who 
told methestory was well contrived, 
and that the hero was a quaker. 

L. Will you, on the same ac- 
count, recommend it to me. 

R. Why, the story is not ill con- 
trived, and the characters, in ge- 
neral, appear to be well enough 
supported, except the - principal 
one, the quaker. In him I disco- 
ver not a single feature that resem- 
bles my neighbours and relatians, 
unless indeed, it. be his benevo- 
lence. ‘That, however, though 
characteristic of the true quaker, 
as it is of the true christian of any 
sect, is, I must reluctantly acknow- 
ledge, by no means Characteristic 
of us as a sect;.jin that respect, 
we are neither better nor worse 
than other socicties. 

L. Hastheauthor failed, madam, 
in ascribing this property to, his 
hero? 

R. Far from it, my dears In 
thas respect, he has given to Jona- 


*than Parkinson no more than is due 


to many quakers. What I con- 
cemn, is, the dialect and manners 
which Jonathan adopts. » 

L. My dear madam, I have read 
the work, and was so ignorant as 
to think Jonathan a very gocd por- 
trait of a quaker. 

R. Thy ignorance, my dear, is 
very excusable, nay, unavoidable, 
since thee has told me, till thy in- 
troduction to me, thee never con- 
versed with a friend. This was 
probably the czse with our author. 
He must have somewhere heard, 
that the quakers use thou and thee, 
or, as we term it, the //ain lan- 
guage, tosingle persons. ‘This he 
has believed, and has inferred that 
the formal style of hath and doth; 














and doveth andlovedst, anda phra- 
seology, approaching, in ail re- 
speets, to the scriptural, were ad- 
hered to, with equal scrupulosity. 
Now the truth is, that thee may 
converse all thy life with friends, 
and never hear the pronoun thou 
uttered. ‘The various forms of 
thou, thee and thy, have long ago 
degenerated among us, into the 
single thee, and experience proves 
that no obscurity arises from this 
cirqumstance. The termination, 
eth, and the expletives do and did, 
of which Jonathan Parkinson is so 
liberal, is just as seldom heard from 
us as from others. The use of 
thou in any familiar instance, 
would be deemed an intolerable af- 
fectation. 

L. My dear madam, is not this 
a little odd? I have heard that you 
has been objected to by the friends, 
as being, among other accounts, 
ungrammatical. 

R. IL know, my dear, what thee 
would say, and certainly such ob- 
jections are inconsistent. I, for 
my part, condemn it, not on that 
account, and I vindicate the disuse 
of thou, merely because it is the cus- 
tom. Itis plain enough how this 
custom arose. Zou appears to 
require the harsh correspondent 
endings of ¢/# and st, and we drop 
the first to get rid of the last. In- 
stead of saying, “ thou mistakegt,”’ 
or * thou dost mistake,’”’ we con- 
tent ourselves with “ thee mis- 
takes.’’ 

L. Pray madam, inform me 
wherein lie the peculiarities of a 
quaker’s manners or speech. 

R. I will do it cheerfully, my 
dear. In the first place, a friend, 
either by principle or habit, and 
nine out of ten of those who are 
members of society, belong to the 
latter class, are to be known by 
having none of those airs and mo- 
tions that are given by the dancing- 
master. In saluting, they incline 
the head, perhaps, but never the 
back. They take not off their hat 
to their neighbours, and even, in 
entering an house, seldom think of 
this ceremony. Tiseir dialect is 
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utterly.a stranger to Sir, Mister, 
and Madam. ‘They use the chris+ 
tian name much more frequently 
than others, but they shew their 
respect, especially to elders, by 
putting friend, in place of Mr. 
and Mrs. 

L. Pray, madam, what language 
would you use on an occasion where 
I should employ such words as 
these: “ Gentiemen and ladies, 
will you favour me with your com- 
pany on Tuesday evening, and 
you, Mr. Blank, may I see you in 
June ?”’ 

R. These would be my words: 
“ Will you give me your company, 
Sriends, on third-day evening, and 
thee, friend Blank, shall I see thee 
in the sixth month?” Thee is 
probably aware that we always 
name the days of the week, and the 
months, numerically. I do not re- 
collect any other peculiarities than 
those I have mentioned. In all 
other respects, my dear, “ friends” 
are like others, and their language 
and deportment square with their 
temper, and is proportioned to 
their knowledge. 

L. According to this represen- 
tation, madam, Parkinson talks in 
avery unnatural style indeed : how 
is it with his conduct ? Has the au- 
thor as much mistaken chat as his 
speech ? 

R. Why, my dear, the author, 
thee knows, tells us that Jonathan, 
though born a friend, had early 
laid aside the profession. That 
the sect was visible in nothing but 
his dialect. This is an ample apo- 
logy, of course, for every thing 
un-quaker-like in his conduct. As 
I said before, the conduct of qua- 
kers is like that of the rest of the 
world, neither worse nor better, 
unless, indeed, he be a sincere 
and conscientious quaker, and then 
his system of action, has, indee 
no parailell in any other sect, I do 
not mean in the degree, but only 
in the modes of his benevolence. 

L. Have vou ever met with the 
quaker truly described in books? 

R. Never in any bocks but their 
own, my dear, and especiaily never 
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in fictitious writings. In no play 
or novel that I have read, was the 

uaker ever justly conceived or 
aithfully portrayed. He that is 
made to pass by that name in such 
books, is usually a very respecta- 
ble and meritorious character, but 
has no resemblance to the true qua- 
kers, the quaker either of habit or 
of principle. The reason is plain. 
No one but a man educateda quaker 
can truly describe the sect, and no 
one hitherto, with such an educa- 
tion, has turned fabulist, or, at 
least, attempted to portray in his 
fable, one of this sect. 

L. I think, madam, it would be 
an excellent scheme to exhibit the 
true character of your /riends. 
The theme is certainly not wanting 
in importance and dignity » and, to 
a large part of the reading w orld, 
would be full of novelty and interest: 
as you do not object to reading, 
perhaps you would be persuaded to 
write a story of this sort. 

R. There is another thing, my 
dear, which I deem of far more 
importance, and that is a candid 
and accurate view of <heir * dis- 
cipline,” that is, of their system of 
moral and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. I have often been astonished 
at the ignorance on this head, of 
men otherwise enlightened and in- 
quisitive. There are, indeed, some 
difficulties in the way of acquiring 
this knowledge, but none which a 
rational curiosity might not over- 
come. This sy«em differs from 
most other religious systems, as it 
is intended to supply a rule of uni- 
versal action, and to supersede all 
other law and government. Acom- 
munity entirely of friends would 
need no other Jaws and institutions 
than the society has at present. 





MEMORANDEMS MADEON AJOUR- 
NEY THROUGH PART OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


( Continued from fiage 167.) 


THE nextstage wasLavenberg’s, t 
nine miles from Kepner’s. There 
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is no cultivation of any kind between 
the two places. The large trees 
have at different periods been blown 
down, and the ground is thickly 
covered with low timber, chiefly 
oak bushes, producing vast quanti- 
ties of acorns, nuts and berries, and 
inhabited by pauthers and deer, 
together with immense multitudes 
of pheasants, and other wild fowl, 
among which the turkey is fre- 
quently seen. : 

It is probable that many years 
will elapse before this tract will 
become the home of man, as there 
are yet so many millions of acres 
of better land unsettled in the United 
States. The temptation to cultivate 
any portion of this spet must there- 
fore be feeble and remote. The 
period may never arrive....but it is 
evident, sterile and bleak as it is, 
that it might be forced to contri- 
bute to human support. One great 
art in cultivation consists in adapt- 
ing the product to the nature of 
the climate and soil, and wheré 
berries and nuts grow spontane- 
ously, the genius and industry of 
man, goaded by necessity, may 
surely contrive the means of sub- 
sistence. ‘The surface is gravel, 
sand, and rock, with a small mix- 
ture of loam. 

We overtook two young men on 
foot, who had killed a rattle-snake 
haying twelve rattles. This is 
undoubtedly one of the most formi- 
dable reptiles of North-America ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance 
that he seldom if ever commences 
an attack without previous notice. 
He is naturally sluggish, but, con- 
scious of his power, is little dis- 
posed to yield his path to an intru- 
der. His maxim seems: to be, 
** Let me alone, and I'll let you 
alone.” When irritated he rarely 
misses his object, if within his reach, 
and it is a remarkable fact, that, 
after the head is severed from the 
body, if you touch the tail witha 
stick, the part nearest the head will 
strike the offending stick with great 
a0 and so instantly and cer- 

ainly, that it requires uncommon 
dexterity to avoid the blow. 
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Notwithstanding vulgar preju- 
dice, there are few of our snakes 
whose bite is not as harmless as the 
bite of a mouse. This is certainly 
the case with the black snake, gar- 
ter snake, water snake, and some 
others. 

Lavenberg finds it necessary to 
house his sheepat night. Not many 
years sincethe wolves were so bold 
that they frequently advanced into 
his barn yard in the day time and 
carried off his flock. 

To keep the wolf at a distance, 
it is sufficient occasionally to scour 
his haunts with a pack of the larger 
species of hounds: they are hisnatu- 
ral enemies, and he never fails to 
desert the country which echoes to 
their music. 

When at Lavenberg’s, we ima- 
gined we had passed the worst of 
our day’s ride, having crossed no 
less than five stupendous ridges of 
mountains: the Blue, the ‘lusca- 
roro, the Locust, the Broad, and 
the Mahanoy. The passage. over 
them is better adapted to the taste 
of a poet, than to that of a farmer. 


‘Here are also a few handsome 


lever’s leaps, where the heart-sick 
melting swain might find a ready 
cure for all his earthly afflictions. 
The road skirts some of these 
ridges at the height of one thou- 
sand or more feet, nearly vertically 
above the contracted vallies which 
border their rude bases. Instances 
sometimes occur of loaded waggons 
meeting in these dangerous passes, 
in which case there is no alterna- 
tive but to ungear one of the teams, 
to conduct the horses one by one to 
the rear of the waggon, and thento 
draw it back until a spot can be 
found sufficiently level and spacious 
to turn aside, which in some parts 
requires the patient toil of hours, 
and the retrograde motion of miles. 
To prevent these disagreeable con- 
sequences, the waggoners crack 
their whips, and whoop to give 
notice of their approach. ‘They 
had need to be caretul, for a trifling 
mistake would be attended with 
inevitable destruction. It is not a 
litile surprising that waggons, car- 
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rying from twelve to fourteen bar- 
rels of flour, are continually tra- 
velling these roads, which, we 
thought, were almost impassable 
on horseback, and frequently led 
our horses, and walked for hours 
successively in preference to riding. 

It had been threatening rain all 
day, and while at Lavenberg’s, a 
smart shower fell; it ceased between 
four and five in the afternoon, when 
we again mounted and proceeded 
on our way. Presently we began 
to ascend what is called the Little 
Mountain, but which is in reality a 
very lofty and rugged ridge. <As 
we approached its summit, a scene 
suddenly opened to our view, which, 
for a timé, rivetted our whole at- 
tention, and engrossed all our 
thoughts. We were struck with 
admiration and surprise, mixed 
with pleasure and awe. Towards 
the south-west our view extended 
to an immense distance over an 
unimproved and woody country, 
where mountains rise back of moun- 
tains as far as the eye can reach, 
seeming to vie with each other in 
the wild aspect of their fronts, and 
in the bold elevation of their peaks. 


_Around them clouds were seen to 


rush in every direction, and dark 


storms were fast gathering on their 


craggy sides. Neither of us had 
ever witnessed similar appearan- 
ces, and we involuntarily halted to 
indulge in the transports of the me- 
ment. We saw the rain descend- 
ing in copious streams beneath the 
mountains’ tops ; witnessed the vivid 
flash of the tremulous lightning ap- 
parently below us; and listened to 
the awful peal of distant thunder 
re-echoed from cliff to cliff, and 
answering to the hollow blast of the 
driving wind. We were not long 
permitted to remain idle spectators 
of this conflict of the elements, nor 
to enjoy unmolested the novelty and 
sublimity of this scene. Presently 
a tumultuous assemblage of clouds 
arriving from. various points, pre- 
sented themselves against the side 
of the mountain nearest to us, and 
distant about three miles. We saw’ 
the storm hastily advance, and dash 
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-itself against the opposing eminence. 
-It grew darker and darker, as if 


enraged at the interruption, and 
determined to surmount it. We 
were in full view ofthe contest. It 


. was of short duration. The storm 
-moved slowiy to the summit in an 


oblique direction from us, and hav- 


- Ing surmounted it, came with head- 


long speed down the opposite side. 
The mountain on which we were 


‘was the next highest point of at- 


traction, and. the gloomy mass ad- 


~ vanced with great velocity towards 
-us. ‘The wind began to whistle 


keenly around us, and the wild 
driving of the coming tempest soon 


_ awakened us toa sense of our ex- 


posed situation. To avoid it was 
impossible, and our inhospitable 
region afforded us not the slightest 
shelter. We prepared to defend 


- ourselves in the best manner we 
. could, by covering our huts with oil 


cloths, and buttoning our great coats 
tight about us. It was in vain; for, 
in a few minutes we were wet to 


. the skin and completely drenched ; 


the water appeared to fall, not in 
drops, but in sheets, and the effects 
of its yiolence onour faces was very 
disagreeable and even painful. Our 
horses were not better pleased than 
ourselves. ‘They could snort and 
prance, but, like their masters, 
were compelled to bear the wind 
and rain without a hope of protec- 
tion or escape. On our right there 
was an insurmountable barrier of 
rocks, and on our left a most dan- 


gerous precipice. The road was’ 


too rough and steep to admit of 
their being urged out cf a slow 
walk, in addition to which the rain 
that fell so cevered the passage, 
that, in a short time, they were 
constantly wading through torrents, 
which must have effectually pre- 
cluded our march, had not the 
floods found frequent openings, 
down which they rushed to the 
lower grounds: in this situation we 
dragged on, the storm beating on 
us with great violence....our horses 


‘ moved forward with reluctance, 


and we became apprehensive, that, 


- when we should descend to the op- 


posite foot of the mountain, we 
should have to encounter some cur- 
rent rendered impassable by the 
rain, and thus be compelled to re- 
turn to Lavenberg’s after night. 
In this apprehension we were partly 
mistaken, for we afterwards disco- 
vered that our course lay over high 
grounds, the western descent of the 
mountain being inconsiderable. We 
continued ‘in a wilderness, nor saw 
improvement of any kind, until we 
were seven miles from our last 
stage, when we were gratified with 
the appearance of a house. The 
storm had greatly abated, but it 
continued to rain very fast, and we 
pleased ourselves with the hope of 
procuring a comfortable retreat for 
the night. <A nearer inspection of 
the miserable hovel decided the 
matter, and we determined to pro- 
ceed rather thanenterit. It wasa 
one story building, but whether of 
wood or stoné we did not sufficiently 
examine to remember. It wasevi- 
cently teo much open to the wea- 
ther to protect its inhabitants, who, 
young and old, flocked together to 
gape at us as we passed. Their 
complexions were ruddy, and the 
children were in rags about the 
door sporting in the rain and mud. 
Two miles further on our way we 
passed another sorry dwelling, after 
which we saw several newly im- 
proved farms and cottages, in a to- 
lerable soil. Night came on as we 
crossed the Catawessy Mountain, 
which was nigh occasioning us a 
disagreeable if not a fatal accident. 
We were utter strangers to the 
road, and it became so dark that 
we could scarce see a yard before 
us. When arrived at the Cata- 
wessy creek, my horse refused to 
move forward ; I urged him but he 
became unruly. J. who had been 
behind me, came up, and thought 
he could perceive that we were 
about to enter on the ruins of a 
bridge totally impassable on horse- 
back. This we found to be the 
case when we had an opportunity 
of viewing the same place in open 
day, and had we proceeded many 
steps further, it is quite probabie 














that both horses and riders would 
have been lost.. The skeleton of an 
old wooden bridge, with a single 
plank extended Jength-wise over 
the stream, and barely sufficient to 
admit a footman, was all that re- 
mained. From the roaring of the 
water it was evidently not inconsi- 
derable either in quantity or force ; 
put whether the noise was the ef- 
fect of natural falls, or proceeded 
from a mill-dam, we were unable 
to determine. We could not, in 
our wet disagreeable trim, think of 
turning back, especially as there 
was no house near us, nor any that 
we knew of, in which we could 
count on being comfortably lodged 
on this side of Lavenberg’s. The 
prospect on either hand was not 
very consoling; we could not have 
reached Lavenberg’s before morn- 
ing, and we knew not the width, 
depth, or rapidity of the creek. 
There was no person at hand to 
consult, and whoby a single friendly 
word, might have relieved us from 
our perplexity. At length we de- 
termined to proceed, encouraged 
by the appearance of a light on the 
opposite shore, which convinced us 
that a human habitation was at 
hand. Directed by the roaring of 
the falls, we moved cautiously be- 
low them, and boldly took the 
stream: we were exceedingly elat- 
ed on finding it less formidable than 
we feared, and soon landed safely 
on the western banks. We now 
inquired our way, and being di- 
rected into the right road, reached 
the town ot Catawessy in a short 
time, it being but about half a mile 
from the creek. 

Our first care was to change our 
clothing, but on opening our saddie- 
bags, we perceived that the rain 
had penetrated them and wetevery 
garment. However, by an inter- 
change of civilities, we contrived 
to muster as many pieces between 
us as enabled each to have a tolera- 
bly dry suit. A silk coatee in which 
I rode, was changed into a dozen 
colours and shades, and might have 
suited Joseph of old, though it was 
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rendered useless tome. Even our 
hats, notwithstanding their cover- 
ings of oil cloth, were thoroughly 
wet. After a little furbishing and 
recruiting, we could not but give 
vent to some merriment, on leok- 
ing round our chamber, which had 
more of the appearance of a washer- 
woman’s kitchen than of a lodging 
room, so handsomely had we deco- 
rated it with our dripping apparel. 

23d. <A good dish of coffee in the 
evening, and a comfortable night’s 
lodging, make us feel little the 
worse tor the exposure and drench- 
ing of yesterday. It rained most ef 
the night. "his morning the sky 
is fair and serene. 

It seems an odd humour in our 
landlady to make choice of a ease 
of walnut drawers placed in our 
chamber, for the storage of her 
Dutch cheese. The odour is gene- 
rally not much more agreeable to 
the nose of an Englishman than the 
smell of rotten eggs. This cheese, 
or, as the Germans call it, kaese, is 
made of the curd of milk suffered 
to grow sour; it is salted, pressed 
in cloths, and afterwards dried and 
hardened in the sun, and not unu- 
sually ripened in hay. In this state, 
when made of rich milk, it is very 
palatable, and little inferior to the 
cheese of the English dairy, but the 
Germans prefer it when rancid or 
putrid, in which state it emits a 
stench to which nothing but habit 
and prejudice can reconcile us. 

Anagreeable sauce called schmeer- 
kaese, isalso made by the Germans, 
from the curd of sour milk. ‘he 
whey being entirely pressed out, 
the curd is moistened with fresh 
cream, brought to a suitable con- 
sistence for spreading, and then 
eaten on bread, but more frequently 
on bread and butter. This is a de- 
licate preparation, and is rarely 
rejected by the most dainty palate. 
The Germans of Pennsylvania are 
greatly attached to these simple 
relishes for bread, and it is not un- 


commen, among the better class of 
the farmers, to see the master of 


the house regale hiumsclf with butter 
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honey, apple-butter*, and schmeer- 
kaese, spread in successive layers 
on the same slice of bread, and in 
this manner eaten with milk, and 
sometimes with wasser-suppe. The 
latter is an universal dish among 
the German-Americans, and is com- 
posed of fried flour and butter, on 
which boiling water is poured, after 
the addition of thin slices of bread, 
and the common culinary spices. 

My boots being too wet to wear, 
Ihave been obliged to borrow a pair 
of shoes from the landlord, which 
being much too large, I make ra- 
ther an aukward appearance, and 
J.~is very merry at my hobbling 
gait. We nevertheless attended 
divine service at friends’ meeting- 
house; about one hundred persons 
of both sexes, and mostly from the 
adjacent settlement, were present. 
It is the only house of worship in 
‘the town. 

There are about forty-five dwel- 
lings in Catawessy; only one of 
them is built of stone, the rest are 
either log or frame. It is a place 
of little or no trade, and most pro- 
bably ever will be. It was planned 
and settled about fifteen years ago, 
when every speculator, who owned 
a level tract of land on the Susque- 
hanna, seemed infected with the 
town-making mania. Poor people 
were induced, by specious and illu- 
sory representations, to purchase 
lots, and having spent all their mo- 
ney, and perhaps run in debt, in 
the erection of small tenements, 
they could not, after finding them- 
selves deceived and disappointed, 
sell out, and have therefore been 
compelled to remain for want of 
the means to remove. 

Catawessy is on the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna. The 
mountains on the east, south, and 
north of the town, form an irregu- 
Jar semi-circle, with the points ter- 
minating in the river, and are dis- 


_ © The substance is made by boiling 
apples in sweet cyder, to which some 
simple spice, most generally pimento, 
is added. The Germans call it lud- 


werg. 
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tant about three-fourths of a mile. 
The highest ridge lies to the east- 
ward, and is said from actual mea- 
surement, to be twelve hundred 
feet above the adjacent plain. 
Here are still some vestiges of an 
Indian burying ground, and some 
peach trees of their planting in to- 
lerable preservation. Having in 
the afternoon visited J. S. who lives 
on the western bank of the Cata- 
wessy creek, he pointed out to us 
what he takes to be the traces of an 
Indian fortification: it consists of a 
number of square holes, dug at 
equal distances on the eastern shore, 
describing a line of several hundred 
feet: whether these apertures serv- 
ed as intrenchments from which an 
assaulting enemy might be annoyed, 
or were subservient to some more 
complex scheme of warlike opera- 
tions, or whether they were at all 
used for hostile purposes, may be 
left for the sage determination of 
some future dealer in antiquities. 
Some years back a few of the in- 
habitants, from motives of curio- 
sity, dug up a corpse from the 
grave-yard. It proved to bea fe- 
male; she had been interred with- 
out a coffin, and was, according to 
the custom of the Indians, placed 
in a sitting posture. Care had been 
taken to provide her with a small 
iron kettle, some trinkets, and a 
tobacco-pipe, ready charged in each 
hand. ‘These equipments were 
doubtless intended to centribute to 
the comfort and convenience of the 
deceased on her journey to theland 
of spirits, and would probably beas 
efficacious as the tolling of bells, 
and the firing of guns, over the 
body of a white man. If this cus- 
tom of our tawney brethren be re- 
pugnant to our notions of good sense, 
we should not forget that our own 
must appear to them eqully irre- 
concilable to reason and philosophy. 
We were shewn one of the pipes. 
It is the common clay of European 
manufacture. The skeleton was 
preserved for sometime by the phy- 
sician of the town, but the super- 
stitious Germans in the neighbour- 
hood, fearful perhaps that this oute 














rage on the bones of the unoffend- 
ing squaw might be followed by some 
tremendous act of vengeance on her 
part, compeiled the doctor to re- 
inter them. 

The inhabitants still preserve a 
large elm on the bank of the river, 
under which the sachems formerly 
held their councils. I could not 
contemplate this object with indif- 
ference. Who that has the feelings 
of a man, and whose bosom glows 
with the smallest sense of honour 
and justice, can view this elm with 
apathy ? Where are now those ve- 
nerable and veteran chieftains and 
warriors, who were accustomed 
to assemble beneath its friendly 
shade....and who received here with 
open arms the first white man who 
came helpless and forlorn among 
them ? Surely they were unconsci- 
ous that, in a few very few revolv- 
ing moons, the stranger whom they 
here cherished and warmed by the 
council fire; to whom they here 
presented the wampum of conse- 
crated friendship, and with whom 
they here smoked the sacred ca- 
lumet of peace, had come to sup- 
plant them in their native posses- 
sions, to root out their posterity 
from the country, and to trample 
down the graves of their fathers. 

These ancient inheritors of the 
soil reluctantly submit to the disci- 
pline and shackles of civilized life, 
and in general have shewn con- 
tempt for our customs and man- 
ners; but as their hunting grounds 
become destroyed, necessity may 
force them to resort to other means 
of subsistence. 

An Indian being asked by two 
white men, how he, who gave him- 
self no concern about religion, ex- 
pected to reach heaven, answered, 
« Suppose we three in Philadel- 
phia, and we hear of some good 
rum at Fort-Pitt....we set off to get 
some, but one of vou has business 
at Baltimore, and he go that Way... 
the other wants to make some mo- 
ney too on the road, and he go by 
Reading....Indian got no business, 
moO money to get...,he set off and go 
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strait. up to Fort-Pitt, and get there 
before either of you.”’ 

The Indians of North-America 
are well skilled in this species of 
sarcastic humour. I remember to 
have been present at an interview 
between some of their chiefs and a 
select number of citizens who had 
benevolently devoted both time and 
property to the introduction of use- 
ful and civilized arts among the sa- 
vages. The Little Turtle, among 
other improvements which he enu- 
merated to have taken place among 
his people, mentioned that they ma- 
nufactured considerable quantities 
of sugar from the juice of the ma- 
ple. He was asked how they con- 
trived to procure suitable vessels 
to contain the syrup when boiling. 
He affected a very grave counte- 
nance, as he answered “ that the 
unfortunate affair of St. Clair had 
furnished them with a considera- 
ble number of camp kettles which 
answered the purpose very well.” 
It was known that this chief had 
headed the united Indian forces in 
their intrepid attack on the Ame- 
rican army, Commanded by Gene- 
ral St. Clair, and in which the lat- 
ter were defeated with immense 
slaughter, and suffered the loss of 
their camp equipage. 

(Zo be coniinued. ) 
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I Hap taken much pains to im- 
prove the sagacity of a favourite 
Spaniel. It was my purpose, indeed, 
to ascertain to what degree of im- 
provement the principles of reason- 
ing and imitation could be carried in 
adog. ‘There is no doubt that the 
animal affixes distinct ideas to 
sounds. What are the possible 
limits of his vocabulary no one can 
tell. In conversing with my dog 
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I did not use English words, but 
selected simple monosyllables. Ha- 
bit likewise enabled him to compre- 
hend my gestures. If] crossed my 
hands on my breast he understood 
the signal and laid down behind me. 


' If [jomed my hands and lifted them 


to my breast, he returned home. If 
I grasped one arm above the elbow 
he ran before me. IfI lifted my 
hand to my forehead he trotted 
composedly behind. By one motion 


’ IT could make him bark ; by another 


I could reduce him to silence. He 
would howl in twenty different 
Strains of mournfulness, at my bid- 
ding. He would fetch and carry 
with undeviating faithfulness. 

His actions beingthus chiefly regu- 
lated by gestures, that toastranger 
would appear indifferent or casual, 
it was easy to produce a belief that 
the animal’s knowledge was much 
greater than in truth, it was. 

One day, in a mixed company, 
the discourse turned upon the unri- 
valed abilities of Damon, Damon 
had, indeed, acquired in all the cir- 
cles which I frequented, an extra- 
ordinary reputation Numerous in- 
stances of his sagacity were quoted 
and some of them exhibited on the 
spot. Much surprise was excited 
by the readiness with which he ap- 
peared to comprehend sentences of 
considerable abstraction and com- 
plexity, though, he in reality, at- 
tended to nothing but the move- 
ments of hand or fingers with which 
I accompanied my words. I en- 
hanced the astonishment of some 
and excited the ridicule of others, 
by observing that my dog not only 
understood English when spoken 
by others, but actually spoke the 
language himself, with no small de- 
gree of precision. 

This assertion could not be ad- 
mitted without proof ; proof, there- 
fore, was readily produced. Ata 
known signal, Damon began a low 
interrupted noise,in which the aston- 
ished hearers clearly distinguished 
English words. A dialogue began 
between the animal and his master, 
Which was maintained, on the part 


of the former, with gréat vivacity 
and spirit. In this dialogue the dog 
asserted the dignity of his species 
and capacity of intellectual im- 
provement. The company sepa- 
rated{lost in wonder, but perfectly 
convinced by the evidence that had 
been produced. 

On a subsequent occasion a se- 
lect company was assembled at a 
garden, at a small distance from the 
city. Discourse glided through a 
variety of topics, till it lighted at 
length on the subject of invisible be- 
ings. From the speculations of phi- 
losophers we proceeded to the cre- 
ations of the poet. Some maintain- 
ed the justness of Shakspear’s de- 
lineations of aerial beings, while 
others denied it. By no violent tran- 
sition, Ariel and his songs were in- 
troduced, and a lady, celebrated for 
her musical skill, was solicited to 
accompany her pedal harp with the 
song of * Five fathom deep thy fa- 
ther lies’’...She was known to have 
set, for her favourite instrument, 
all the songs of Shakspeare. 

My youth made me little mote 
than an auditor on this occasion. I 
sat apart from the rest of the com- 
pany, and carefully noted every 
thing. The track which the con- 
versation had taken, suggested a 
scheme which was not thoroughly 
digested when the lady began her 
enchanting strain. 

She ended and the audience were 
mute with rapture. The pause 
continued, when a strain was waft- 
ed to our ears from another quarter. 
The spot where we sat was embow- 
ered by a vine. The verdant arch 
was lofty and the area beneath was 
spacious. 

The sound proceeded from above. 
At first it was faint and scarcely 
audible; presently it reached a 
louder key, and every eye was cast 
up in expectation of beholding a 
face among the pendant clusters. 
The strain was easily recognized, 
for it was no other than that which 
Ariel is made to sing when finally 
absolved from the service of the 
wizard. 
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In the Cowslips bell I lie, 
On the Bat’s back I do fly... 
After summer merrily, &c. 


Their hearts palpitated as they 
listened: they gazed at each other 
for a solution of the mystery. At 
length the strain died away at dis- 
tance, andan interval of silence was 
succeded by an earnest discussion 
of the cause of this prodigy. One 
supposition only could be adopted, 
which was, that the strain was ut- 
tered by human organs. That the 
songster was stationed on the roof 
of the arbour, and having finished 
his melody had risen into the view- 
less fields of air. 

I had been invited to spend a 
week at this house: this period 
was nearly expired when I received 
information that my aunt was sud- 
denly taken sick, and that her life 
was inimmineut danger. I imme- 
diately set out on my return to the 
city, but before my arrival she was 
dead. 

This lady was entitled to my 
gratitude and esteem ; Ihad receiv- 
ed the most essential benefits at her 
hand. I was not destitute of sensi- 
bility, and was deeply affected by 
this event : I will own, however, 
that my grief was lessened by re- 
flecting on the consequences of her 
death, with regard to my oWn con- 
dition. I had been ever taught to 
consider myself as her heir, and 
her death, therefore, would free me 
from certain restraints. 

My aunt hada female servant, 
who had lived with her for twenty 
years: she was married, but her 
husband, who as an artizan, lived 
apart from her: Ihad no reason to 
suspect the woman’s sincerity and 
disinterestedness; but my aunt was 
no sooner consigned to the grave 
than a will was produced, in which 
Dorothy was named her sole and 
universal heir. 

It was in vain to urge my expec- 
tations and my claims....the instra- 
ment was legibly and legally drawn 
up....Dorothy was exasperated by 
nmiy opposition and surmises, and 
tigorously enferced her title. Ina 


week after the decease of my kins- 
woman, I wasobliged to seek a new 
dwelling. As all my property con- 
sisted in my cloths and my papers, 
this was easily done. 

My condition was now calami- 
tous and forlorn. Confiding in the 
acquisition of my aunts’ patrimony, 
I had made no other provision for 
the future; I hated manual labour, 
or any task of which the object was 
gain. ‘To be guided in my choice 
of occupations by any motive but 
the pleasure which the occupation 
was qualified to produce, was into- 
lerable to my proud, indolent, and 
restive temper. 

This resource was now cut off; 
the means of immediate subsistence 
were denied me: If I had deter- 
mined to acquire the knowledge of 
some lucrative art, the acquisition 
would demand time, and, mean- 
while, I was absolutely destitute of 
support. My father’s house was, 
indeed, open to me, but I preferred 
to stifle myself with the filth of the 
kennel, rather than to return to it. 

Some plan it was immediately ne- 
cessary to adopt. _ The exigence of 
my affairs, and this reverse of for- 
tune, continually occupied my 
thoughts ; I estranged myself from 
society and from books, and devoted 
myself to lonely walks and mourn- 
ful meditation. 

One morning as I ranged along 
the bank ofSchuylkill, I enccunter- 
ed a person, by name Ludloe, of 
whom I had some previous know- 
ledge. He was from Ireland; was 
a man of some rank and apparently 
rich: I had met with him before, 
but in mixed companies, where lit- 
tle direct intercouse had taken place 
between us. Qur last meeting was 
inthe arbour where Ariel was so 
unexpectedly introduced. 

Our acquaintance merely justified a 
transient salutation; but he did not 
content himself with noticing me ag 
I passed, but joined me in my walk 
and entered into conversation. It 
was easy to advert tothe occasion 
on which we had last met, and tg 
the mysterious incident which they 
occurred. I was solicitous to dive 
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into his thoughts upon this head 
and put some questions which tend- 
ed to the point that I wished. 

I was somewhat startled when he 
expressed his belief, that the per- 
former of this mystic strain was 
one of the company then present, 
who exerted, for this end, a faculty 
not commonly possessed. Who 
this person was he did not venture 
to guess, and could not discover, by 
the tokens which he suffered to ap- 
pear, that his suspicions glanced 
atme. He expatiated with great 
profoundness and fertility of ideas, 
on the uses to which a faculty like 
this might be employed. No more 
powerful engine, he said, could be 
conceived, by which the ignorant 
and credulous might be moulded to 
our purposes; managed by a man 
of ordinary talents, it would open 
for him the straightest and surest 
avenues to wealth and power. 

His remarks excited in my mind 
a new strain of thoughts. I had not 
hitherto considered the subject in 
this light, though vague ideas of the 
importance of this art could not fail 
to be occasionally suggested: I 
ventured to inquire into his ideas 
of the mode, in which an art like 
this could be employed, so as to ef- 
fect the purposes he mentioned. 

He dealt chiefly in general repre- 
sentations. Men, he said, believed 
in the existence and energy of invi- 
sible powers, and in the duty of dis- 
covering and conforming to their 
will. This will was supposed to be 
sometimes made known to them 
through the medium of their senses. 
A ‘voice coming from a quarter 
where no attendant form could be 
seen would, in most cases, be ascrib- 
ed to supernal agency, and a com- 
mand imposed on them, in this man- 
ner, would be obeyed with religi- 
ous scrupulousness. Thus men 
might be imperiously directed in 
the disposal of their industry, their 

roporty, and even of their lives. 
en, actuated by a mistaken sense 
of duty, might, under this influence, 
be Jed to the commission of the most 
flagitious, as well as the most heroic 
acts: Ifit were his desire to accu- 
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mulate wealth, or institute a new 
sect, he should need no other in- 
strument. 

I listened to this kind of discourse 
with great avidity, and regretted 
when he thought proper to intro- 
duce new topics. He ended by re- 
questing me to visit him, which I 
eagerly consented to do. When 
left alone, my imagination was fil- 
led with the images suggested by 
this conversation. The hopeless- 
ness of better fortune, which I had 
lately harboured, now gave place 
to cheeringconfidence. ‘Chose mo- 
tives of rectitude which should de- 
deter me from this speciesof impos- 
ture, had never been vivid or stable, 
and were still more weakened by 
the artifices of which I had already 
been guilty. The utility or harm- 
lessness of the end, justified, in my 
eyes, the means.° 

No event had been more unex- 
pected, by me, than the bequest of 
my auntto her servant. The will, 
under which the latter claimed, 
was dated prior to my coming to 
the city. I was not surprised, 
therefore, that it had once been 
made, but merely that it had never 
been cancelled or superseded by a 
later instrument. My wishes in- 
clined me to suspect the existence 
of a later will, but I had conceived 
that, to ascertain its existence, was 
beyond my power. 

Now, however,a different opinion 
began to be entertained. This wo- 
man like those of her sex and class 
was unlettered and superstitious. 
Her faith in spells and apparitions, 
was of the most lively kind. Could 
not her conscience be awakened 
by a voice from the grave! Lonely 
and at midnight, my aunt might be 
introduced, upbraiding her for her 
injustice, and commanding her to 
attone for it by acknowledging the 
claim of the rightful proprietor. 

True it was, that no subsequent 
will might exist, but this was the 
fruit of mistake, or of negligence. 
She probably intended to cancel the 
old one, but this act might, by her 
own weakness, or by the artifices 
of her servant, be delayed till death 
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had put it out of her power. In 
either case a mandate from the 
dead could scarcely fail of being 
obeyed. 

I considered this woman as the 
usurper of my property. Her hus- 
band as well as herself, were labo- 
rious and covetous ; their good for- 
tune had made no change in their 
mode of living, but they were as 
frugal and as eager to accumulate 
asever. In their hands, money was 
inert and sterile, or it served to 
foster their vices. To take it from 
them would, therefore, be a benefit 
both to them and to myself; not 
even an imaginary injury would be 
inflicted. Restitution, if legally 
compelled to it, would be reluctant 
and painful, but if enjoined by Hea- 
ven would be voluntary, and the 
performance of a seeming duty 
would carry with it, its own re- 
ward. 

These reasonings, aided by incli- 
nation, were sufficient to determine 
me. I have nodoubt but their fal- 
lacy would have been detected in 
the sequel, and my scheme have 
been productive of nothing but con- 
fusion and remorse. From these 
consequences, however, my fate in- 


terposed, as in the former instance, 
to save me. 

Having formed my resolution, 
many preliminaries to itsexecution 
were necessary to be settled. These 
demanded deliberation and delay ; 
meanwhile I recollected my promise 
to Ludlow, and paid him a visit. I 
met a frank and affectionate recep- 
tion. It would not be easyto paint 
the delight which I experienced in 
this man’s society. I was at first 
oppressed with the sense of my own 
inferiority in age, knowledge and 
rank. Hence arose numberlessre- 
serves and incapacitating diffiden- 
ces ; but these were speedily dissi- 
pated by the fascinations of this 
man’s address. His superiority was 
only rendered, by time, more con- 
spicuous, but this superiority, by 
appearing never to be present to 
his own mind, ceased to be uneasy 
tome. My questions required to 
be frequently answered, and my 
mistakes to be rectified; but»my 
keenest scrutiny, could detect in 
his manner, neither arrogance nor 
contempt. He seemed to talk 
merely from the overflow of his 
ideas, or a benevolent desire of im- 
parting information. 


( To be continued.) o 3 2 ft 
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BRITISH SPYeesseLETTER VII. 


REVIEW. 


The Letters of the British Spy. 
Originally published in the Virgi- 
nia Argus, in August and Sefi- 
tember, 1803. 


Richmond: Pleasants8...fifte 43. 


Tue fiction on which the title 
of these letters would lead us to 
suppose them built, is very favour- 
able to curiosity and invention. 
If we mistake not, it took its ori- 
gin, as most schemes of the kind 
have done, in the prolific imagina- 
tion ofthe French. Whe firstexam- 
ple was set in the voluminous, and 
once popular work of * The ‘Turk- 
ish Spy ;’’ and has been followed by 
a numerous train of Chinese, Jewish, 
&c. This, before us, is the second 
instance of the kind in America; 
for a well known writer published, 
formerly, what he called “ The 
Algerine Spy.” 

The mystery and danger en- 
circling the character of a Spy, 
give his adventures a peculiar and 
uncommon interest; and the busi- 
ness of his life being to inquire and 
observe, and his foreign prejudices 
leading him to view every object in 
a new light, there cannot be a part 
more favourable to original and 
striking speculations. Most of the 
Spies, howeyer, with whom we are 
acquainted, seem to have forgotten 
thei; true character ; and turn out, 
upon exarhination, to be nothing 
more than men travelling for their 
own amusement. 

The letters before us, are written, 
in the character of an English tra- 
velier, to Mr. S*******, aiias Mr. 
Sheridan. ‘They are few and brief, 
and exhibit but very few points in 
that immense picture which the 
United States constitute in the eye 
ofastranger. Thetraveller arrives 
at Richmond, and there he chiefly 
continues. He begins his corres- 
pondence with some remarks upon 
American, that is Virginian rever- 
ence for rank and wealth, and some 
VOL TevooN Oe IVe 


account of the loca] situation of 
Richmond. He then digresses into 
some geéoligical speculations on the 
origin and age of our continent, 
which, after some time, provokes a 
reply, that is also published in this 
collection. He next discusses the 
eloquence of America; states its 
defects and their causes, and draws 
the portraits of several eminent 
pleaders at the bar. We likewise 
meet with various thoughts on the 
subject of style and eloquence in 
general, 

There is some liveliness of fancy, 
and a sparkling style in the effusions 
of this writer: there are many 
marksofa juvenile and undisciplined 
pen, and in most of his recitals we 
have found that degree of interest 
and amusement which it was proba- 
bly the whole intention of the writer 
to afford. The following portrait 
of a pulpit orator will serve as a 
specimen of this performance. 


“T have been my dearS*******, 
on an excursion through the coun- 
ties which lie along the eastern side 
of the blue Ridge. A general de- 
scription of that country and its 
inhabitants may form the subject of 
a future letter. For the present, I 
must entertain you with an account 
of a most singular and interesting 
adventure which I met with, in the 
course of the tour. 

‘‘ It was one Sunday, as [travelled 
through the county of Orange, that 
my eye was caught by a cluster of 
horses tied near a ruinous, old, 
wooden-house, in the forest, not far 
from the road side. Having fre- 
quently seen such objects before, in 
travelling through these states, I 
had no difficulty in understanding 
that this was a place of religious 
worship. Devotion alone should 
have stepped me to join in the du- 
ties of the congregation ; but I must 
confess that curiosity to hear the 
preacher of such a wilderness, was 
not the least of my motives. On 
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entering, I was struck with his pre- 
ternatural appearance. He wasa tail 
and very spare old man....his head, 
which was covered with a white 
linen cap, his shrivelled hands, and 
his voice were all shaking under the 
influence of a palsy, and a few mo- 
ments ascertained to me that he 
was perfectly blind. The first emo- 
tions which touched my breast were 
those of mingled pity and venera- 
tion. But ah! Sacred God ! How 
soon were all my feelings changed! 
The lips of Plato were never more 
worthy of a prognostic swarm of 
bees, than were the lips of this holy 
man! It was a day of the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament, and his 
subject, of course, was the passion 
of our. sayiour. I had heard the 
subject handled a thousand times : 


I had thought it exhausted long’ 


ago. Little did I suppose that in 
the wild woods of America I was to 
meet with a man whose eloquence 
would give to this topic a new and 
more sublime pathos than Ihad ever 
before witnessed. As he descended 
from the pulpit to distribute the mys- 
tic symbols, there was a peculiar, 
a more than human solemnity in his 
air and manner which made my 
blood run cold,and my whole frame 
toshiver. He then drew a picture 
of the sufferings of our saviour.... 
his trial before Pilate....his ascent 
up Calvary.e...his crucifixion... 
and his death. I new the whole 
history ; but never until then had I 
heard the circumstance so selected, 
so arranged, so coloured! It was all 
new ; and I seemed to have heard 
it for the first time in my Ife. His 
enunciation was so deliberate, that 
his voice trembled on every sylla- 
ble; and every heart in the assem- 
bly trembled in unison. His pecu- 
liar phrases had that force of de- 
scription that the original scene 
appeared to be at that moment 
acting before oureyes. Wesaw the 
very faces of the Jews....the star- 
ing, frightful distortions of malice and 
rage. We sawthe buffet....my soul 
kindled with a ilame of indignation, 
and my hands were involuntarily 
and conyulsively clenched, But 
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when he cameto touch the patience, 
the forgiving meekness of our Sa« 
viour....when he drew, to the life, 
his blessed eyes, streaming in tears 
to heaven....his voice breathing to 
God a soft and gentle prayer of par- - 
don on his enemies, * Father forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do’’....the voice of the preacher, 
which had, all along, faltered, grew 
fainter and fainter, until his utter- 
ance being entirely obstructed by 
the force of his feelings, he raised 
his handkerchief to his eyes and 
burst into a loud and irrepressible 
flood of grief. The effect is incon- 
ceivable. The whole house re- 
sounded with the mingled groans 
and sobs and shrieks of the congre- 
gation. It was some time before the 
tumult had subsided so far as to per- 
mit him to proceed. Indeed, judg- 
ing by the usual but fallacious stand. 
ard of my own weakness, I began to 
be very uneasy for the situation of 
the preacher. For I could not con- 
ceive how he would be able to let 
his audience down from the height 
to which he had wound them, with- 
out impairing the solemnity and 
dignity of his subject, or perhaps 
shocking them by the abruptness of 
the fall. But....no: thedescent was 
as beautiful and sublime, as the 
elevation had been rapid and en- 
thusiastic. The first sentence with 
which he broke the awful silence 
was a quotation from Rousseau : 
** Socrates died like a philosopher, 
but Jesus Christ like a God!!!” 
I despair of giving youany idea of the 
effect produced by this shart sen- 
tence, unless you could perfectly 
conceive the whole manner of the 
man, as well as the peculiar crises 
in the discourse. Never before did 
I completely understand what De- 
mosthenes meant by laying such 
stress on delivery. You are to 
bring before you the venerable figure 
of the preacher....his blindness, con- 
stantly recalling to your recollection 
old Homer, Ossian and Milton, and 
associating with his performance, 
the melancholy grandeur of their 
eENIUSCSeeeeyOu are to imagine you 
hear his slow, solemn, well accented 
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enunciatjon and his voice of affect- 
ing, trembling melody....you are to 
remember the pitch of passion and 
enthusiasm to which the congrega- 
tion were raised....and then the few 
minutes of portentous, death-like 
silence which reigned throughout 
the house....the preacher removing 
his white handkerchief from his 
aged face (even yet wet from the 
recent torrent of his tears) and 
slowly stretching forth the palsied 
hand which holds it, begins the sen- 
tence....** Socrates died like a phi- 
losopher’’....then pausing, raising 
his other hand, pressing them both, 
clasped together, with warmth and 
energy to his -breast, lifting his 
« sightiess balls’ to heaven, and 
pouring his whole soul into his tre- 
mulous voice....* but Jesus Christ... 
like a God!....Ifhe had been indeed 
and in truth an angel of light, the 
effect could scarcely have been 
more divine. Whatever I had been 
able to conceive of the sublimity of 
Massillon or the force of Bourda- 
loue had fallen far short of the power 
which I felt from the delivery of this 
simple sentenee. The blood which, 
just before, had rushed in a hurri- 
cane upon my brain, and, in the 
violence and agony of my feelings, 
had held my whole system in sus- 
pense ; now ran back into my heart 
with a sensation which I cannot de- 
scribe ; a kind of shuddering, deli- 
cious horror! The paroxysm of 
blended pity and indignation to 
which I had been transported, sub- 
sided into the deepest self abase- 
ment, humility and adoration! Thad 
just been lacerated and dissolved by 
sympathy for our saviour as a fel- 
low-creature ; but now, with fear 
and trembling, I adored him as.... 
66 a God !”’ 

“If this description gives you the 
impression that this incomparable 
minister had any thing of shallow, 
theatrical trick in his manner, it 
does him great injustice. I have 
never seen, in any other orator,such 
an union of simplicity and m :jesty. 
He has not a gesture, an attitude, 
er an accent to which he does nat 


seem forced by the sentiment which 
he is expressing. His mind is too 
serious, too earnest, too solicitous, 
and, at the same time, too dignified 
to stoop to artifice. Although ag 
far removed from ostentation as a 
man Can be, yet it is clear from the 
train, the style and substance of his 
thoughts, that he is, not only a very 
polite scholar, but a man of exten- 
sive and profound erudition. I was 
forcibly struck with a short, yet 
beautiful character which he drew 
of our learned and amiable country- 
man, Sir Robert Boyle: he spoke of 
him, as if “his noble mind had, 
even before death, divested herself 
of all influence from his frail taber- 
nacle of flesh ;’’ and called him in his 
peculiarly emphatic and impressive 
manner, “¢a pure intelligence.... 
the link between men and angels !” 

“This man has been before my 
imagination almost ever since. A 
thousand times, as I rode along, I 
dropped the reins of my bridle, 
stretched forth my hand and tried 
to imitate his quotation from Rous- 
seau ; a thousand times I abandoned 
the attempt in despair, and felt per- 
suaded that his peculiar manner 
and power arose from an energy of 
soul which Nature could give, but 
which no human being could justly 
copy. In short, he seems to be al- 
together a being of a former age, or 
of a totally different nature from the 
rest of men. As I recal, at this 
moment, several of his awfully strik- 
ing attitudes, the chilling tide with 
which my blood begins to pour along 
my arteries seintnde me of the emo- 
tions produced by the first sight-ef 
Gray's introductory picture of his 
bard. 


On a rock, whose haughty brow, 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foainiag 


flood, 
Rob’d in the sable garb of wee, 
With haggard eyes the poet stood ; 


(Loose his beard and hoary hair, 

Screamed, like a meteor, to the tron- 
bled air) 

And with a poet's hand and prophet's 
fre 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre 
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“¢ Guess my surprise when, on my 
arrival at Richmond and mentioning 
the name of this man, | found not 
one person who had ever before 
heard of James Walbell! Is it not 
strange that such a genius as this, 
so accomplished a scholar, so divine 
an orator, should be’ permitted to 
languish and die in obscurity within 
eighty miles of the metropolis of 
Virginia ! To me it is a conclusive 
arguinent, either thatthe Virginians 
have no taste for the highest strains 
of the most sublime orotary, or that 
they are destitute of a much more 
important quality, the love of ge- 
nuine and exalted religion. Indeed 
it is too clear, my friend, that this 
soil abounds more in weeds of foreign 
birth, than in good and salubrious 
fruits. Among others the noxious 
weed of infidelity has struck a deep, 
a fatal reot, and spread its pestilen- 
tial branchesfararound. I fear that 
our excentric and fanciful country- 
man, Godwin, has contributed not 
a little to water and cherish this 
pernicious exotic. There is a no- 
velty, a splendor, a boldness in his 
scheme of morals peculiarly fitted 
to captivate a youthful and an ar- 
dent mind. A young man feels his 
delicacy flattered, in the idea of 
being: emancipated from the old, 
obsolete and vulgar motives of moral 
conduct ; and acting correctly from 
motives quite new, refined and subs 
limated in the crusible of pure, 
abstracted reason. Unfortunately, 
however, in this attempt to change 
the motives of his conduct, he loses 
the old ones, while the new, either 
from being too etherial and sublime, 
or from some other want of conge- 
niality, refuse to mix and lay hold of 
the gross materials of his nature. 
"Thus he becomes emancipated, in- 
deed; discharged not only from 
ancient and vulgar shackles, but 
also, from modern fine-spun, tinseled 
restraints of his divine Godwin. 
Having imbibed the high spirit of 
Jiterary adventure, he disdains the 
lirnits of the moral worki; and ad- 
vancing boldly to the 
he questions him on his dis} 
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his laws. But the counsels of hea. 
ven are above theken, not contrary 
to the voice of human reason; and 
the unfortunate youth, unable to 
reach and measure them, recoils 
from the attempt, with melancholy 
rashness, into infidelity and deism. 
Godwin’s glittering theories are on 
hislips. Utopia or Mezoraniaboast 
not of a purer moralist in words, 
than the young Godwinian. But 
the unbridled licentiousness of Azs 
conduct makes it manifest, that if 
Godwin’s principles are true in the 
abstract, they are not fit for this 
system of things, whatever they 
might be in the republic of Plato. 
*“ From a life of inglorious indo- 
lence, by far too prevalent among 
the young men of this country, the 
transition is easy and natural to im- 
morality and dissipation. It is at 
this giddy period of life, when a 
series of dissolute courses have de- 
bauched the purity and innocence of 
the heart, shaken the pillars of the 
uuderstanding, and converted her 
sound and wholesome operations, 
into little more than a set of feverish 
starts, and incoherent and delirious 
dreams, it is in such a situation that 
a new-fangled theory is welcomed 
as an amusing guest, and deism is 
embraced as a balmy comforter 
against the pangs of an offended con- 
science, Thiscoalition once formed 
and habitually consolidated, ‘ far- 
wel, a long farwel’’ to honour, ge- 
nius and glory! From such a gulf 
of complicated ruin, few have the 
energy ever to attempt an escape. 
The moment of cool reflection, 
which should save them, is too big 
with horror to beendured. Every 
plunge is deeper and deeper, until 
the tragedy is finally wound up by a 
pistol or a haltar. Do not believe 
that I am drawing from fancy ; the 
picture is unfortunately true. Few 
dramas, indeed, have yet reached 
their catastrophe ; but, too many are 
in a rapid progress towards. it. 
These thoughts are affecting and 
oppressive. I am glad to retreat 
from them by bidding you adieu ; 
and offering my prayers to heaven 
that you may never lose the pure, 








the genial consolations of unshaken 
faith and an approving conscience, 
Once more, my dear S*******, »Parkinson, of London. 


1» 


adieu : 
aa 


The town and country friend and 
frhysicianie..Or an affectionate 
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sician,”’ and is from the pen of that 
worthy philanthropist, Mr. James 


The second part will be found, 
chiefly, to consist of a selection of 
short extracts from seme other late 
celebrated publications, on the 
means of reserving health and 


firolonging life ; also of some ob- 


address on the fireservation of servations and remarks calculated 


health, and the removal of dis- 
ease on its first Afipearance z+0«. 
Sufifiosed to be delivered by «a 
country fihystcian to the circle 
of his friends and fratients on 
his retiring from business 2.04 
With cursory observations on 
the treatment of children, Sco... 


to enforce the precepts and advice 
contained in the first part; and to 
which, it is presumed, it will prove 
an acceptable and useful addition. 

“Tt will be acknowledged by all 
who peruse the work, that a gene- 
rai circulation of it must be accom- 
panied with beneficial effects; such 


Intended for the frromotion of «as must tend to the promotion of, 


domestic hafifiiness...dn two 

farts. 

Philadelphia: Humphreys, pip. 
103. 


Tuars little book, written in the 
true spirit of moderation and bene- 
volence, has afforded us no.incon- 
siderable pleasure. ‘This is, ex- 
actly, the subject on which the 
humble and laborious classes of so- 
ciety, stand in most need of infor- 
mation, and in which, credulity, 
ignorance, and negligence, lead 
their victims into the most perni- 
cious errors. We cannot do better 
than to extract the preface entire. 

“ To those who peruse the fol- 
lowing pages, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for the editor tosay what were 
his motives in handing them in this 
plain and compact form to the 
public. The promotion of domes- 
tic comfort and happiness, he fiat- 
ters himself, will be found so evi- 
dently written in every line of them, 
as will be sufficient to evince his 
object....a general circulation and 
perusal of them, which would not 
so likely be the case, if they were 
swelied out, as they might be, and 
the price proporticnabiy advanced. 


‘¢ The first part, independent of 


a few observations, and some alte- 
rations, arising from locality of ex- 
pression, is nearly a copy of a late 
celebrated publication, intitled, 
“ The Villager’s Friend and Phy- 


not only domestic, but of general 
happiness. Perhaps no little book 
extant, is better calculated for it; 
or to answer the purposes of those 
who are desirous of sowing the 
germ of health, comfort, and pros- 
perity, among the miserable, ‘by 
the distribution of cheap and useful 
books. Perhaps also, there is not 
a means in the hands of the afflu- 
ent, by which solid comfort can be 
more permanently, or more easily 
administered to the infirm and 
wretched, than in the proper dis- 
posal of such books among them ; 
nor is, in general, the gratitude of 
such for comfort administered, mere 
expressive and permanent, than 
that which arises out of this source.” 

The precepts contained in the 
first part, relating to the symptoms 
and cure of various diseases, are 
perhaps of less practical utility, 
than mere directions for preserving 
health. They are infinitely mere 
liable to be mistaken and misap- 
plied. Ewery uneasy sensation, 
transient obstruction, or momenta- 
ry excrescence, is converted, by a 
fearful fancy, into the symptom of 
some dangereus disease. There 
are innumerabie instances, some- 
times deplorable, and sometimes 
ludicrous, of mistakes, arising from 
partial information. How many 
months and years have been em- 
bittered by a chimera of this sort, 
in the lives of many persons. ‘here 
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are very few who have dipped into 
medical works, or into books in- 
tended to supply the place of sci- 
entific treatises, whose little know- 
ledge has not cost them a thousand 
terrors, andanxieties. These evils, 
though great, are far inferior to 
such as arise from total ignorance 
and negligence. While the former 
inevitably terminates in ease and 
security, the latter are real, per- 
manent, and perhaps incurable. 
The second part is not liable to 
any objection, and it is impossible, 
we think, for any to peruse it af- 
tentively, without benefit. We 
shalt close with the following re- 
marks oncleanliness, which, though 
trite, can never be too frequently 
repeated, or widely diffused : 
* Cleanliness is a principal duty 
of man, and an unclean or filthy 
erson, isnever completely healthy. 
t is better to wash ourselves ten 
times a day, than to allow one dirty 
spot to remain on the skin. Ona 


place where impurities are suffered 
to clog the pores, not only insensi- 


ble perspiration, but likewise the 
absorption by the skin is entirely 
suppressed ; and, if the whole body 
be, as it were, covered with a var- 
nish, formed of perspirable matter, 
it.is impossible that a person in 
sucha state can possess sound blood, 
6r enjoy good health. 

“ Belicve me, the lady, the man 
of fortune, and the ill-fated man 
of letters, all require more active 
exercise than they actually take, 
which alone can promote a free 
perspiration, and enliven the sur- 
face of the body ; but, by their mn- 
éolent habits, the whole machme 
is in a languid state, and the skzn 
becomes contracted and debili- 
tated. 

“The husbandman, it is true, 
labours diligently: and though, by 
perspiration, 4zs skin preserves 
more life and activity, it is neither 
kept sufficiently clean, nor pre- 
vented from being obstructed by 
perspirable matter. ‘Vhe artist 
and manufacturer carry on their 
pursuits In a sedentary manncr, 


« 


and in a confined unpure air: the 
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voluptuary and the glutton do not; 
suffer less than the former, as they 
impair the energy of the skin by 
excesses of every kind, and take 
no precautions to preserve its clas- 
tic texture. Our usual articles of 
dress, flannel excepted, are not 
calculated to promote a free perspi- 
ration ; and the free use of liquors 
contribute greatly to relax the 
skin. If we add to this list of pre- 
disposing Causes, our imconstant 
climate, which at one hour of the 
day braces, and at another relaxes 
the surface of the body, alternate- 
Iy heats and cools it, and, conse- 
quently, disturbs its uniform action ; 
it will be easily understood, that 
the skin must, for these reasons, 
be almost generally vitiated ; and 
that it realiy is a leading source of 
many of our indispositions. 

When the sensibility of the eur- 
Jace is impaired ; when the myriads 
of orifices, that are designed: for 
the continual purification and reno- 
vation of our fluids, are obstructed, 
if not closed: when the subtle ner- 
vous texture is nearly deprived of 
its energy, so that it becomes an 
impenetrable cuat of mail, is there 
any reason to wonder, that we are 
so often harassed by a sense of con- 
straint and anxiety : and, that this 
uneasiness, in many Cases, termi- 
nates In a desponding gloom, and, 
at length, in complete melancholy ? 
Ask the hypocondriac, whether a 
certain degree of cold, paleness, 
and a spasmodic sensation in the 
skin, do not always precede his 
most violent fits of imbecility? and, 
whether his feelings are not most 
comfortable when the surface of 
his body 3s vigorous, warm, and 
perspires freely ? In short, the de- 
grees of msensible perspiration are 
to him the surest barometer of his 
state of mind. If our skiz be dis- 
organized, the free inlets and out- 
lets of the electric, magnetic, and 
other matters, which affect us at 
the change of the weather, are in- 
active. Thus, the origin of extreme 
sensibility towards the various at- 
mospheric revolutions, is no longer 
a mystery; for, in a Aealihy sar- 








face of the body, no inconvenience 
will follow from such changes. If 
we farther advert to those acrimo- 
nious fluids, which, in consequence 
of an imperfect state of frersfira- 
tion, are retained in the body, and 
which affect the most sensible 
nerves and membranes, we shall 
the better comprehend how cramps 
and spasms, the torturing pains of 
the gout and rheumatism, and the 
great variety of tataneous diseases, 
have of late become so obstinate 
and general. 

“« ‘The just proportion of the 
fluids, and the circulation of the 
blood, are also determined, in no 
small degree, by the skin; so that 
if these fluids become thick and 
languid, the whole momentum of 
the blood is repelled towards the 
interior parts. Thus a continual 
plethora, or fulness of the blood, 
is occasioned; the head and breast 
are greatly oppressed; and the ex- 
ternal parts, especially the lower 
extremities, feel chilly and languid. 

*“* May we not infer, from what 
I have thus advanced, that the use 
of baths is too mucl: neglected, and 
ought to be universally introduced ? 
It is not sufficient, for the great 
purposes here alluded to, that a 
tew of the more wealthy families 
repair every season to watering- 
places, or that they even make use 
ot other modes of bathing, either 
for their health or amusement. <A 
very different method must be pur- 
sued, if we seriously wish to 
restore the vigour of a degenera- 
ting race. I mean here to incul- 
Cate the indispensable necessity of 


treshness of complexion,” 
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domestic baths, so well known a- 
mong the ancients. 

‘“* Bathing may be considered as 
an excellent specific for alleviating 
both mental and bodily affections. 
It isnot merely a cleanser of the 
skin, enlivening and rendering it 
more fit for performing its offices ; 
but it also refreshes the mind, amd 
spreads over the whole system a 
sensaiion of ease, activity and 
fileasantness. It likewise removes 
stagnation in the larger, as weil as 
in the capillary vessels; gives an 
uniform, free circulation to the 
blood ; and preserves that wonder- 
ful harmony in our interior organs, 
on the disposition of which our 
health and comfort so much depend. 
A person fatigued, or distressed in 
body and mind, will derive more 
refreshment from the luxury of a 
lukewarm bath, and may drown 
his disquietude in it more effectu- 
ally, than by indulging in copious 
libations to Bacchus. 

The wish to enjoy perpetral 
youth, is one of the most predom- 
inant and pardonable. Though it 
cannot be rationally asserted, that 
bathing will confer continual youth ; 
yet I will hazard an opinion, that 
ithas a very uncommon and supe- 
rior tendency to prolong that happy 
state; it preserves all the solid 
parts soft and pliable, and renders 
the joints flexibie. 

“¢ Itisno less certain, that bathing 
is one of the best preservatives of 
beauty ; and that those nations, 
among whom it isa prevailing prac- 
tice, are usually the most distim- 
guished for elegance of form, and 
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POETRY....ORIGINAL. 


THE BOAR HUNT. 


From a Manuscript Poem. 


Gondalbc’s trumpet, at the dawn of 


day, 
Had summon’d to the chace his sport- 
ful frietids ; 


With these, came forth a troop of 


martial dames, 

Led by Rolinda, first of all in charms. 

Valerian, curious to explore the wood, 

Where the Magician kept his Mystic 
School ; 

Accoutred in the armour of the land, 

Mounted a steed and followed in the 
train. 

His stately form, the grace with 
which he mov’d 

And check’d the fury of his headlong 
horse, 

Struck his beholders with surprise : 
but most 

Rolinda’s eye, him follow’d o’er the 
plains, 

And most her tongue was lavish in 
his praise. 

His courser bounded to the winding 
horn, 

And to the clamours of the noisy 
hounds, 

That echoed from the hills ; he proudly 
prane’d ; 

He snuii’d the gale and wav’d his 
fioating mane. 

When they had reach’d the borders 
of the wood, - ~ 

Valerian saw with wonder its thick 
shades ; 

The towering height of its deep-rooted 
oaks ; ; 

And felt the chill of their o’ershadow- 
ing £i oom. 

Far in the woods the hunters had not 
plung’d, 

Before the hounds, from his rude 
covert, rous’d 

A huge and furious boar; his glaring 
eyes 

Shone like two stars amidst the de epths 

of night 

Like to the 
winds 

His breath was heard from far; he 
champ’d the foam 


murmur of seditious 


Whic - drop’d down roping from his 
ooked tusks. 
He “iin the tumult of the coming - 
war, 
And high upridging his hard bristly 
back 
Prepared to meet the onset of his foes. 
The dogs that first advanc’d were 
gash’d and torn, 
Their fellows fled, the stoutest hiufnter 
paus’d. 
Swift as the winds Rolinda onward 
flies, 
Nor heeds the counsel of her female 
train. 
At the fierce Beast she boldly hurls 
her r spear, 
True to her aim, it strikes him in the 
side, 
The blood pours down in torrents 
from the wound ; 
The monster rages with excess of 
pain, 
And turns his wrath on her who gave 
the blow, 
Loud roaring like the storm....Rolin- 
da’s steed 
Starts back and trembles, while the 
ponderous boar 
Against him rushes, throws him to 
the earth, 
And with him, the fair burden which 
he held. 
Helpless, Rolinda lies, expecting 
death.... 
Valerian sees; he hastens to her aid : 
He throws himself, like lightning, 
from his horse : 
With his long spear he rushes on the 
Boar, 
And buries itin his extended jaws : 
He falls and shakes, beneath his 
weight, the ground. 
Valerian raises the affrigthed maid 
And gives her back in safety to her 


friends 

The danger past....again the trumpet 
, ne 

The si; we for the chase ; and on they 
rush, 


While liern and clamourous hound 
and joyous shouts 

With peal « on peal through the deep 
thickets break, 

And rouse up silence from her lonely 


haunts. 
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As thus they wound the tangles of 
the wood, 

And beat each thicket and explor’d 
each hill, 

They heard the loud blast of a bugle- 
horn, 

And far within the forest’s shade, 
beheld 

A youthful warrior leaning on his 
spear. 

As they approach’d they mark’d his 
noble form ; 

His dark plume waving to the breath 


of air; 

His glittering armour and his gallant 
mien : 

And soon Rolinda in the youth be- 
held 

Brave Torismond, the Arimaspian 
chief, 

And trembled for the fate of him she 
lov’d. 

The Hunter, when he saw the train 
approach, 

Started supris’d and sternly grasp’d 
his spear, 

And soon as he and the Montalvian 
Prince 


Each other knew, rage sparkled in 
their eyes, 

And indignation crimson'd o’er their 
cheeks. 

Aloud Godalbo call'd upon his foe 

Upbraiding him with taunts, and bade 
his troop 

Seize on the wretch and bind him 
hand and foot, 

And bear him to the presegce of the 
king. 

THE COMBAT. 
The prince undaunted at this insult 

laugh’d ; 

Firm in his place he stood, and shook 
his spear 

And towering in his pride of strength 
thus spoke, 

“Ha! thinkst thou Prince, thou 
mighty man of war, 

Thou bold upbraider of a single 
man, 

That thou hast caught the lion in thy 
toils? 

The lion who has thin’d thy crowded 
ranks ? 

And that thoul’t seize him, and him 
bound, expose 

To the rude gaze of thy detested 
slaves. 

I scorn thy threats....bere would I 
stand, alone, 
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And meet the brunt of thy united 
force ; 

But that I have within the sound of 
horn 

A gallant band of soldiers, who have 
hither come 

With me to share the pleasures of the 
chace. 

Then tremble, ruffian, measure back 
thy steps 

While now I bid my absent ‘friends 
approach.” 

He said, and loudly blew his bugle- 
horn, 

Which far extended its indignane 
blast. 

The warning sound his friends obedi- 
ent heard, ; 

And swiftly at his call through thickets 
dash’d 

And gather’d round their brave and 
warlike chief. 

Then had the storm of bloody battle 
rag’d 

But that young [orismond his sol- 
diers check’d, 

And thus accosted the Montalvian 
Prince : 

‘‘ Ha! man of words, now execute 
thy threat! 

Now bind me fast and bear me to thy 
king ! 

Sooner, by far you might arrest the 
winds ; 

And yoke the lightnings to your battle 
car... 

But why for us should these bold war- 
riors bleed ? 

Why in a private quarrel should we 
waste 

The lives of friends so faithful to our 
cause. 

Come on then, chief, alone, and leave 
thy horse 

And meet the prawess of this single 
arm, 

And let our bands look on and mark 
our feats, 

And say who most excels in decds 
of arms. 

He said : Gondalbo bounded from his 
horse ; 

He bade his soldiers pause, nor raise a 
hand 

Or weapon in the fight....Silence en- 
sued, 

The cembatants drew near; aside 
they threw 

Their spears; they seiz’d theirswo 4s, 
together rush’d 
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And shook the earth beneath their 
mighty strides. 

Swift fell the blows of sheir loud 
thundering steel, 

And far and wide their din of battle 
spread. 

At times Gondalbo seem’d to press 
his foe 

With conquering force, at times he 
seem’d to yield 

Beneath his rival’s force, and both at 
times 

Seer ’d weary of the fight and dread- 
ful toil. 

Long they contended, and the turf 
beneath 

With foot they harden’d and with 
blood they dyed. 

Yet still in doubtful scales the vict’ry 
hung. 

At length, Gondalbo, with a weary 
eye 

Believ’d he saw his rival’s power de- 
cline, 

And thought one mighty effort would 
secure 

To him the triumph of the bloody 
strife : 

Rousing his strength and raising high 
his sword, 

He struck the head of his relentless 
foe, 

While at the moment he himself re- 
ceiv’d 

Deep in the side, the plunge of his 
deep sword : 

Both fell, and roll’d in anguish on the 
ground. 

Loud shriek’d Rolinda and within the 
arms 

Of his attendants sunk: her lover’s 
name 

Burst from her lips, and told the 
tender flame 

She nurs’d with secret sorrow in her 
breast. 

When the troops saw their princely 
leaders fall, 


They to their aid with eagerness 
rush’d on, 

Each man believ’d his fallen chief 
was dead, 

And breath’d revenge upon his hated 
foes. 

Dark was the battle which with fury 
rag’d 

Between these adverse bands; they 
were two clouds 

Charged with dread thunder that 
together meet. 

They a two torrents meeting on a 
hill 

And upward dashing in the air their 
spray. 

Valerian’s noble soul was sick of 
wars... 

He mourn’d for men contending like 
the beasts 

With cruel joy, and rioting in blood; 

But now in self defence he drew his 
sword, 

And with an arm unrivalled in its 
strength 

Beat from him the assaults and rage 
of war. 

The fight was won by beld Montal- 

via’s sons. 

Through the wild shades the Arimas- 
pians fled 

And left their leader bleeding on the 
earth. 

Valerian cheek’d his friends on the 
pursuit, 

And bade them both the fallen prin- 
ces raise 

And to the city gently bear them 
back. 

Rolinda followed in the mournful 
train, 

With eye dejected and with alter’d 
air 


Her long dishevel’d hair waves in the 
wind, 

And frequent sighs break from the 
aching heart. 


SELECTIONS. 


BRANDY. 

Tue time of the invention of 
brandy, or ardent spirit, which 
has had so wonderful an influence 
on many arts, on commerce, on 
the habits, health, and happiness 
of the human race, is not exactly 
known. ‘That the first was made 


by the Arabians from wine, and 
thence called vinum ustum; that 
Arabian physicians first employed 
it in the composition of medicines ; 
and that so late as the year 1333, 
the manner of preparing it was 
very difficult and tedious, and siill 
considered by surgeons as a secret 
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att; it appears from the writings 
of Arnold de Ville Neuve [4rnol- 
dus de Villa Nova] Raymond 
Lully, and Theophrastus Paracel- 
sus; and it is without sufficient 
reason, that some ascribe the in- 
vention to Arnold. Alexander 
Tassoni relates, that the Moden- 
ese were the first, who, in Europe, 
on occasion of too abundant a vin- 
tage, made and sold brandy in con- 
siderable quantities. The German 
miners had first acquired the habit 
of drinking it ; and the great con- 
sumption of, and demand for, this 
liquor, soon induced the Venetians 
to participate with the Modenese in 
the new lucrative art and branch 
of commerce. However, it ap- 
pears, that brandy did not come into 
general use till towards the end of 
the fifteenth century ; and then it 
was still called burnt wine. The 
first printed books which made 
mention of brandy, recommended 
it as a preservative against most 
diseases, and as a means to pro- 
long youth and beauty. Similar 
encomiums have been bestowed on 
tea and coffee ; and people become 
so much habituated to these liquors, 
that they at last daily drank them, 
merely on account of their being 
pleasant to their palate. In the 
Reformation of the archbishopric 
of Cologne, in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century, no mention 
is made of byandy; although it 
must certainly have been named 
there, if it had then already been 
used in Westphalia. William II, 
landgrave of Hesse, about the com- 
mencement ofthe sixteenth century, 
ordered that no seller of brandy 
should suffer it to be drunken in his 
house....and that no one should be 
allowed to offer it for sale before 
the church doors on holidays. In 
1524, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
totally prohibited the vending of 
burnt wine. But in the middle of 
thesixteenth century, when Baccius 
wrote his History of Wine, brandy 
was everywhere in Italy sold under 
the name of agua vitis or vita. 
Under king Erick, it was intro- 
duced into Sweden. [Tora long 
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time this liquor was distilled only 
from spoilt wine ; afterwards from 
the dregs, &c. of beer and wine ; 
and when instead of these, the dis- 
tillers employed rye, wheat and 
barley, it was considered as a 
wicked and unpardonable misuse 
of vorn ; it was feared that brandy 


‘made from wine, would be adulte- 


rated with malt-spirits; and an 
idea prevailed, thatthe grains were 
noxious to cattle, but especially to 
swine; whence originated among 
men, that loathsome and contagious 
disease, the leprosy. Expressly 
for these reasons, burnt wine was, 
in January, 1595, forbidden to be 
made in the electorate of Saxony, 
except only from wine lees, and the 
dregs of beer. In 1582, brandy 
was prohibited at Frankfort, on 
the Mayne, because the barber- 
surgeons had represented, that it 
was noxious in the then prevalent 
fatal disorders. From the same 
cause, the prohibition was renewed 
in 1605. With astonishing rapidi- 
ty has the love of brandy, and 
ardent spirit in general, spread 
over all parts of the world; and 
nations the most uncultivated and 
the most ignorant, who can neither 
reckon nor write, have not only 
comprehended the method of dis- 
tilling it; but even had ingenuity 
enough to apply to the preparation 
of it, the products furnished by 
their own country. Malt spirits 
and French brandy, which, when 
both are pure, are however alike 
in their component parts, may, 
with the greatest certainty, be dis- 
tinguished by the taste which is 
left after burning them. Of the 
latter, this watery remainder is 
sharp, nauseous, and almost sour ; 
but what is left after burning the 
malt spirits, excites a taste of 
burnt, or at least roasted, meal. 


Memoir on the Wax-Tree of Lou- 
isiana and Pennsylvania. By 
CuARLLES Lovis CapeET, of 
the college of Phurmacy*. 


A number of plants, such as 
he Croton cebiferum, the Zomex 
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sebifera of Loureiro, the poplar, 
the alder, the pine, and some /adi- 
ati, give by decoction a concrete 
inflammable matter, similar, in a 
greater or less degree, to tallow or 
wax ; that is to say, a fixed oil as- 
turated with exygen. ‘The light 
down, called the Lluum of fruits, 
and which gives a silvery appear- 
ance to the surface of plums and 
other stone fruits, is wax, as has 
been proved by M. Proust. But 
the tree which furnishes this matter 
in the greatest abundance, and 
which in many respects deserves 
the attention of agriculturists, che- 
mists, physicians, and commercial 
men, is the Myrica ceriferat or 
wax-tree. 

We read in the History of the 
Academy of Sciences for the years 
1722 and 1725, that M. Alexandre, 
a surgeon and correspondent of M. 
Mairan, observed in Louisiana, a 
tree of the size of the cherry-tree, 
having the appearance ofthe myrtle, 
and nearly the same odour, and 
bearing a seed of the size of cori- 
ander. These seeds, of an ash- 
grey colour, contain a small osseous 
stone, pretty round, coveredwith 
shining wax, which is obtained by 
boiling the seeds in water. This 
wax is drier and more friable than 
ours. The inhabitants of the coun- 
try make tapers of it. M. Alex- 
andre adds: ** This seed has com- 
monly a beautiful lake colour, and 
on being bruised with the fingers, 
they acquire the same tint; but 
this takes place only at a certain 
season.”’ 

The liquor in which the seeds 
have been boiled, and from which 
the wax has been taken, when eva- 
porated to the consistence of an 
extract, was found by M. Alexan- 
dre to be an effectual remedy for 
checking the most obstinate dysen- 
teries. 

‘The advantageous properties ex- 
hibited by this tree, could not but 
induce scientific men to make re- 
searches for the purpose of ascer- 


* From the Annales de Chimie, 
Vo. i3i. 


taining the varieties of this vege- 
table production, and what care 
was required in its culture. It 
was long considered as a mere 
object of curiosity. 

Linnzus, in his Vegetable System, 
speaks only of the wax-tree of Vir- 
ginia (Myrica cerifera), with 
leaves lanceolated as if indented, 
stem arborescent. 

Having requested C. Ventenat to 
inform me how many species there 
are of it, he replied that Ayton has 
distinguished two, viz. 

Ist. Myrica cerifera angustifo- 
lia, which grows in Louisiana. 
This tree is delicate, flowers with 
difficulty in our green-houses : its 
seeds are smaller than those of the 
following. 

2d. Myrica cerifera latifolia, 
which grows in Pennsylvania, Ca- 
rolina, and Virginia. It does not 
rise to such a height as the former, 
and is perfectly naturalized in 
France. These two Myrice are 
of the family of the diecé. 

They are both cultivated at the 
Museum des Plantes, and in the 
gardens of C. Cels and Lemonier. 

C. Michault admits a third spes 
cies of Myrica cerifera, which he 
callsthe dwarf wax-tree. C. Ven- 
tenut thinks that wax may be ex- 
tracted from all the Myrica. 

The authors who have spoken of 
these trees with some details, are 
C. Marchal, trauslated by Leferme, 
Lepage-Duprat, and ‘Toscan, libra- 
rian of the Museum of Natural 
History. A memoir inserted by 
the latter in his workentitied L’ 4m 
de la Nature, makes known the 
manner in which vegetable wax is 
collected in the colonies. 

“ ‘Towards the end of autumn,” 
says he, ‘‘ when the berries are 
ripe, a man quits his home, with 
his family, to proceed to some 
island, or some bank near the sea, 
where the wax-trees grow in abun- 
dance. He carries with him vegseis 
for boiling the berries, and an axe 
to build a hut to shelter him during 
his residence in that place, which 
is generaljy three or four weeks. 
While he is cutting down the trees, 
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end constructing the hut, his chil- 
dren collect the berries: a fruitful 
shrub can furnish about seven 
pounds. When the berries are 
collected, the whole family employ 
themselves in extracting the wax. 
A certain quantity of the seeds are 
thrown into the kettles, and water 
is poured over them in sufficient 
quantity to rise to the height of half 
a foot above them. The whole is 
then boiled, stirring the seeds from 
time to time, and pressing them 
against the sides of the vessels, that 
the wax may more easily be de- 
tached. A little after, the wax is 
seen floating in the form of fat, 
which is .collected with a spoon, 
and strained through a piece of 
coarse cloth, to separate the impu- 
rities mixed with it. When no 
more wax detaches itself, the berries 
are taken out by means of a skim- 
mer, and new ones are put into the 
water ; taking care to renew it the 
second or third time, and even to 
add more doz/ing water in propor- 
tion as it is consumed, in order that 
the operation may not be retarded. 
When a certain quantity of wax 
has been collected in this manner, 
it is placed on a piece of linen cleth 
to drain, and to separate the water 
with which it is still mixed. it is 
then dried, and meited a second 
‘time for the purpose of purifying 
it, and is moulded into the form of 
fakes. Four pounds of the seeds 
give about a pound of wax. ‘That 
‘which detaches itself first, is gene- 
rally yellow, but in the last boilings 
jit assumes a green colour, in con- 
sequence of the tint communicated 
to it by the pellicle with which the 
nucleus of the seed is covered.” 

Kalm, the traveller, speaking of 
the vegetable wax, says that in 
countries where the wax-tree 
grows, itis employed for making 
excellent soap, with which linen 
can be perfectly washed. 

Such was the knowledge natu- 
falists had of the myrica, or at 
least no other observations, as far 
as.1 know, had been published re- 
specting it, when a naturalist gave 
me half a kilogramme of the vege- 
table wax of Louisiana. I was dc- 
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sirous to anylyse it, and compare 
it with the wax mace by our bees, 
but before I undertook this labour, 
I wished to be acquainted with the 
nature of the shrub, and of the 


seeds of the myrica. I saw this 
valuable production in the Jardin 
des Plantes, and wrote to C. De- 
shayes, a zealous botanist, who su- 
perintends at Rambouillet the cul- 
tivation of the Myrica fennsylva- 
nica, to beg he would give me a 
few details on that subject. He 
was so kind as to return an answer, 
accompanied with some of the 
seeds, which I took the earliest 
opportunity of examining. 

‘This seed is a kind of berry, of 
the size of a pepper-corn ; its sur- 
face, when it is ripe and fresh, is 
white, interspersed with small black 
asperities, which give it the ap- 
pearance of shagreen. When 
rubbed between the hands it renders 
them unctuous and greasy. 

If one of these small berries be 
strongly pressed, it divests itself of 
a matter in appearance amylace- 
ous, mixed with small round grains, 
hike gun-powder. ‘The nucleus, 
which remains bare, has a very 
thick ligneous covering, and con- 
tains a dis cotyledon kernel. By 
rubbing a handful cf the berries on 
a hair sieve, I obtaided a grey dust, 
in which I could distinguish, by 
the help of a magnifying glass, the 
small brown grains already men- 
tioned, in the middle of a white 
powder. 

I put this powder into alcohol, 
which by the heip of a gentle heat 
dissolved all the white part, and 
left the black powder which I col- 
lected apart. Water poured over 


.this alcoholic solution, disengaged 


a substance which floated on the 
surface of the liquid. I melted 
this substance, and obtained a 
yellow wax similar to that brought 
me from Louisiana. ‘This experi- 
ment was sufficient to prove that 
the wax of the myrica is the white 
rough matter which enveiopes the 
secas, 

‘The black powder which I sepa- 
rated, appeared to me to contain a. 
colouring principie, and I did net 
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despair that I should find in it the 
beautiful lake, mentioned by M. 
Alexandre. With this view I 
bruised strongly the powder, and 
boiled it in a solution of acid sul. 
phate of alumine. I was much 
astonished to obtain nothing but a 
liquor scarcely coloured, and the 
ulumine precipitated by an alkali, 
was only slightly stained. 

I tock another part of this black 
bruised powder, and put it to infuse 
inalcohol. Isoon obtaineda tincture 
of the colour of wine lees: on 
heating this tincture, it became as 
red as a strong tincture of cinchona, 
or cachon. ‘This result induced 
me to believe that the colouring 
principle was resinous, but by adding 
water, I saw no precipitate formed. 

I poured into this tincture, water 
charged with sulphate of aluminc ; 
a slight precipitate was produced ; 
a solution of sulphate of iron formed 
it immediately imto an ink. 

What is the astringent colouring 
principle which is not soluble in al- 
cohol, which forms no precipitate 
with water, and which has so little 
attraction for alumine? To find it 
a series of experiments, which the 
few substances I had in my posses- 
sion did not permit me to make, 
would have been necessarye The 
astringent matter mentioned by M. 
Alexandre, must be found in the 
decoction of the unbruised seeds. 
To ascertain this fact, I boiled the 
seeds in a silver vessel. ‘lhe de- 
coction on which a little wax floated, 
was of a greenish colour, with a 
taste somewhat styptic : it precipi- 
tated ferruginous solutions black. 
Having heated it ina very clean 
iron vessel, it speedily became 
black. To know whether this pro- 
perty arose from the gallic acid 
alone, or from tannin, I mixed a 
little of the concentrated decoction, 
with a solution of gelatin, but no 

cipitate was formed. 

It is therefore to the pretty con- 
siderable quantity of gallic acid 
contained in the secds of the myrica, 
that the virtue of its extract in 
checking dyscntaries ought to be 
ascribed. In this respect, I am of 
Gpinion that the leaves aud bark of 


the tree would furnish an extract 
still more astringent than the 
berries. 

The following are the most in- 
teresting results of an examination 
of the wax: 

When extracted either by decoc- 
tion from the seeds, or by solution 
of the white powder in alcohol pre- 
cipitated by water ; this melted 
wax is always of a yellow colour, 
inclining to green. Its consistence 
is stronger than that of the wax 
made by bees ; it is dry and friable 
enough to be reduced to powder ; 
in a word, it is manifestly more 
oxygenated than wax prepared by 
these insects. Tapers made with 
the wax of the myrica, give a 
white flame and a beautiful light, 
without smoke, do not run, and 
when new, emit a balsamic odour, 
which the inhabitants of Louisiana 
consider as very beneficial to the 
sick: when distilled in a retort, it 
passes in a great part to the state 
of butter. This portion is whiter 
than it was before, but it loses its 
consistence, and acquires that of 
tallow. Another portion is decom- 
posed, furnishes a little water, 
sebacic acid, and empyreumatic 
oil. A great deal of carbonated 
hydrogen gas, and carbonic acid 
gas, are disengaged, and there 
remains in the retort a black car- 
bonaceous bitumen. Common wax 
when distilled, exhibits the same 
phenomena. 

I have already said that alcohol 
dissolves the wax of the myrica, 
but ether dissolves it much better, 
and, by the evaporation of the 
liquid, it separates in the form of 
stalagmites. Neither of these 
liquids destroy its colour. If this 
wax be boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid, it becomes a little whiter, but 
there is no sensible combination of 
the acid with it. The yellow wax 
of bees, treated inthe same manner, 
did not change its colour. 

Oxygenated muriatic acid bleaches 
both kinds of wax perfectly. The 
vegetable wax, however, loses its 
colour with more difficulty. 

“he vegetable wax dissolves in 
ammonia. The solution assumes 
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a brown colour ; a part of the wax 
becomes saponaceous. ‘The vola- 
tile alkali has much less action on 
the wax of bees. 

These two kinds of wax, when 
strongly agitated in a boiling solu- 
tion of caustfc potash, wash and 
form a real soap, as observed by 
Kalm the traveller. The white- 
ness which wax acquires by this 
saponification, is not a new phe- 
nomenon. C. Chaptal, in his process 
for bleaching by the steam of alka- 
line lees, has proved that the 
colouring principle of vegetables 
yields to the action of alkalies. 
Some chemists ascribe this effect to 
the direct combination of soda or 
potash with the coloured extrac- 
tive part, and a combination which 
brings it to a state almost sapona- 
ceous, and renders it soluble. 

According to my opinion, the 
alkali, in this operation, exercises 
over the oil or wax a double attrac- 
tion, first direct with the constituent 
principles of the oil, then predis- 
posing and favouring the combina- 
tion of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
with oil or wax. I do not know 
whether any one before me ever 
entertained this idea; but it was 
suggested by observing what takes 
place when soap is decomposed by 
an acid. The oil is always concrete 
and more oxygenated than it was 
before. 

It would be of importance for the 
theory of chemistry to make soap, 
if possible, in « close vessel, and to 
examine the air afterwards, or in 
different gases containing no oxy- 
gen. 

By decomposing soap of the 
myrica, very white wax is obtained ; 
but in a particular state, which 
does not admit of its being employed 
for our purposes. 

Litharge, or semi-vitreous oxide 
of lead, dissolves very well in the 
melted waxof Louisiana. It forms 
avery hard mass, the consistence 
of which may be diminished at 
pleasure, by the addition of a little 
oil. If the wax of the myrica, as 
there is reason to think, retains a 
portion of the astringent principle 
by a decoction of the berries, the 


perhaps, will find 
useful properties in topics made 
with this wax. 

By taking a general view of what 
has been here said, it is seen that 
the myrica may be of very great 


physicians, 


service in the arts. The wax 
which it furnishes is sufficiently 
abundant to prove an ample indem- 
nification for the care and expense 
of cultivation, since a shrub in full 
bearing gives six or seven pounds 
of berries, from which a fourth of 
wax may be extracted. ‘This wax 
is of a quality superior to that of 
bees. 

The astringent principle of the 
myrica, extracted on a large scale, 
may be very useful either in medi- 
cine or in the arts. In certain 
respects it may be substituted for 
the gall-nut in dyeing, hat-making, 
and perhaps in the tanning some 
kinds of leather. The colouring 
principle seems to be sufficiently 
fixed to deserve some attention ; 
and. if it be true that in Louisiana 
beautiful lakes are made from it, 
why is it not rendered useful in 
painting? 

When this wax becomes suffi- 
ciently common to be sold at a low 
price, great advantage might be 
derived from it in making soap. 

The art-of bleaching this wax 
requires also some researches, 
when it is to be performed ona 
large scale with economy. Two 
re-agents present themselves to 
manufacturers....the sulphuric acid 
and the oxygenated muriatic. But 
as wax does not sink in these liquids, 
means must be found to multiply 
the contact, either by cuttng the 
wax into slices, and besprinkling 
it with oxygenated muriatic acid, 
or shutting it up when cut in this 
manner, in casks, into which oxy- 
genated muriatic acid is introduced. 

I shall propose a third method, 
which seems to promise a speedier 
effect. Place the wax, cut into 
small pieces, in alternate rn 
with hyper-oxygenated muriate of 
lime : when arranged in this man- 
ner, leave it for sometime dry, and 
in contact. ‘The salt and acidulous 
water are then to be decomposed 
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by the sulphuric acid, taking care 
to pour in water gradually, at dif- 
ferent periods, till there isto longer 
a sensible disengagement of muri- 
atic gas. A largequantity of water 
is then to be added, and the mixture 
must be stirred with a rod. By 
rest, the insoluble sulphate of lime 
is precipitated, and the bleached 
wax will float at the surface. 

I shall terminate this memoir 
with some observations on the 
culture of the myrica. 

C. Deshayes, to whom I am in- 
debted for the trials I have made, 
has observed, for several years, 
the wax-trees of Rambouillet. 
What he observed to {me on this 
subject, is as follows : 

“The Myrica latifolia (Ayton) 
is here absolutely in its native 
country: itis in the soil proper for 
it; that is to say, in sandy and 
blackish turf. We have sixteen 
wax-trees infull vigour. They are 
four, five, and six feet in height: 
one male is seven feet. ‘The seeds 
are abundant almost every year ; 
I say almost, because in some years 
they fail. Vhe fruit in general is 
in that part of the English garden 
assigned to it. 

“ The culture requires no care. 
Every year a great number of 
shoots, which proceed from the 
roots of the large trees, are pulled 
up. These aresomany new shrubs, 
which are then planted at the dis- 
tance of a yard from each other. 

“ The seeds may be sown in beds 
in the spring, and then transplant- 
ed: but. this method is tedious. 
The myrica will succeed wherever 
it findsa light soil, somewhat moist. 
How many provinces are there 
where the cultivation of this shrub 
would be useful, and employ land 
almost neglected ! 

“¢ Whatadvantages may not agri- 
culture hope for from such an ac- 
quisition, since Prussia has so long 
seen the myrica flourish in its dry 
sandy plains !” 

C. Thiebault, of the academy of 
Berlin, gave me the following in- 
teresting note on this subject : 

«“ The late M. Sulzer, author of 
a general dictionary of the fine arts, 
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had obtained from Frederic the 
Great a pretty extensive piece of 
waste land on the banks of the 
Spree, at the distance of half a 
league from Berlin, ina place called 
the Moabites. However barren 
this ground, which presented only 
a very thin, poor turf, above’ fine 
light sand, might be, M. Sulzer 
converted into a very agreeable 
garden, worthy of a philosopher. 
Among other remarkable things, 
he formed a plantation of foreign 
trees, consisting of five pretty long 
alleys running east and west. In 
these alleys there were not two 
trees of the same kind following 
each other. In the alleys most ex- 
posed to the north, he planted none 
but the highest trees, capable of 
withstanding the severity of the 
climate. Hence, in proceeding 
froma the north to the south, the 
first alley exhibited trees of abeut 
seventy feet in height, the second 
trees of from twenty-five to thirty, 
and so on, in the form-«of an am- 
phitheatre ; so that all these trees 
had the sun at least in part, and the 
weaker were sheltered by the 
stronger. 

“Jn the most southern alley I 
observeda sort of shrub which rose 
only to the height of two or three 
feet, and which M. Sulzer called 
the wax-tree. Every person visited 
this alley in preference to the rest, 
on account of the delicious perfume 
emitted by the leaves, which they 
retained a very long time.” 

C. Thiebault then speaks of the 
method of extracting the wax. 
This operation is the same as that 
described by M. Alexandre. 

“© T have seen,”’ adds he, “ one 
taper of this wax perfume three 
chambers which composed M. 
Sulzer’s private apartments, not 
only during the time it was lighted, 
but even for the rest ofthe evening.”’ 

The myrica cultivated at Berlir, 
was, no doubt, more odoriferous 
than that which we possess, the wax 
of which does not emit the same 
perfume. : 

M. Sulzer intended to make 
tapers of this wax not bleached, 
covered with a coating of our finest 
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wax. The heirs of this academi- 
cian sold the garden, but the wax- 


trees still remain. They were 

planted in 1770, 

If it has been found possible to 
naturalize the Myrica cerifera in 
the north, why should we neglect 
a vegetable production so valuable, 
which would certainly thrive in our 
southern departments, and which 
requires less care than bee-hives. 
The successful trials which have 
been made, must excite the zeal 
of our agriculturists. 

The government has already 
encouraged this branch of industry, 
by ordering plantations of the wax- 
tree. There are nurseries at 
Orleans and Rambouillet, which 
contain more than 400 shrubs. 
Results so satisfactory, cannot be 
made too public. Useful plants are 
always propagated slowly ; abarren 
but picturesque tree, an agreeable 
shrub, are soon adopted through 
fashion: they ornament the par- 
terres of our modern Luculluses, 
and the flower-pots of our Phrynes, 
while our indefatigable agricultu- 
rists exhaust themselves in vain 
efforts to enrich our meadows with 
a new grass, or to fill our granaries 
with a new nourishing grain. The 
vulgar, through prejudice, long re- 
jected maiz and potatos, which 
have been of so much service to 
our soldiers, and to the poor. The 
oak, which fed our ancestors, is no 
longer found in our forests. Let 
us, however, hope that our agri- 
culturists will at length open their 
eves to their real interests; and 
that, laying aside their old preju- 
dices, they will not disdain the pre- 
sents which learned societies are 
desirous to give them, and which 
will conduce as much to their ad- 
vantage, as to the glory and pros- 
perity of France. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRES- 
PONDENCE OF AN AMERICAN 
IN FRANCE. 

( Ceatinued from Number 2, 

frage 115.) 

Berore lattempt describing the 
country from Bourdeaux to Paris, 
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I shall first mention a peculiarity, 
which I have noticed in my walks 
about Bourdeaux. One hears, in 
every field, a noise as loud, but not 
so sweet, as the singing of birds. I 
was a little surprised at this kind of 
Jield-music :....My first guess was, 
that the performers were frogs; 
but, upon inquiry, I learned that 
it proceeded from a kind of fly, 
nearly as large as a grass-hopper, 
and of which there was a great 
number both on the grass and in 
the trees. Previous to getting into 
the diligence for Paris, the river 
Garonne must first be crossed in a 
ferry-boat. It issomewhatsurpris- 
ing, that a city so large, rich, and 
commercial, as Bourdeaux, should 
not have a bridge over the river. 
The Garonne is certainly, at Bour- 
deaux, broader than the Thames 
at Westminster Bridge, and some- 
what more rapid; but a wooden 
bridge might easily be threwn across 
it, the expense of which would bear 
no proportion to the advantages 
that would be derived from it. On 
this subject I can say, with truth, 
they manage those things better in 
America. 

The soil about Bourdeaux is a 
rich, deep mould, resembling gar- 
den-mould. ‘The country is beau- 
tifully diversified with corn and 
vines; the rich green of the vines 
forms, at this season of the year, a 
fine contrast to the yellow harvest. 

As itis probable, that you have 
never seen a vineyard, I think it 
will not be superfluous to mention 
to you, that the vines are here not 
suffered to grow above four or five 
feet in height; that they are sup- 
ported, sometimes by espaliers, 
sometimes by stakes ; and are plant- 
ed in regular lines, at such distan- 
ces as will barely allow room to 
to the labourers to pass between 
them. As the growth of the vine 
is so much checked, the quantity of 
fruit is greater. The season of the 
vintage, da vendange, is the season 
of merriment with the peasants of 
the South of France: the labour, 
though severe, is varied by dancing 
and enlivened by music. 
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The rich soil of the neighbour- 
hood of Bourdeaux is very favoura- 
ble to Indian wheat, of whith they 
have large plantations; it is here 
used principally for feeding and 
fattening fowls. This corn, which 
we call Indian wheat, the French 
call dled de Turquie, or Turkey- 
wheat; and, on the other hand, the 
bird, which we call Turkey<ock, 
from the country we suppose it to 
have originally come from, they 
call cog d’ Inde, or Indian-cock. This 
is the etvmology of their words 
Dinde, Dindon, which also signify 
a Turkey. The country, in this 
neighbourhood, and indeed in the 
greatest partof the South of France 
is not enly highly cultivated, but so 
elegantly laid out and planted, as to 
give the appearance of a rich de- 
mesne to extensive districts. ‘The 
trees are principally chesnut and 
walnut, which are suffered to grow 
to a great age, and which pay, not 
only by their beauty, but by their 
fruit, for the ground they occupy. 

They are planted sometimes in 
clumps, though oftener singly. It 
was formerly the custom in France 
for the owners of estates to keep 
them entirely in their own hands, 
and cultivate them by dailies or 
stewards, who accounted annually 
for the profits, and could be dismis- 
sed at the pleasure of the lord: at 
present it is not much better; a 
lease or bail (as they call it) for 
three ur four years, is as much asa 
farmer can expect; the trees are 
reserved for the landlord, who 
makes more by their fruit, than he 
would by cutting them down. This 
is the reason the country is so 
beautifully ornamented with fine 
old trees. I cannot perceive that 
this custom of giving short leases 
has checked, in any degree, the cul- 
tivaticn «f the ground; but it makes 
an estate much more valuable toa 
purchaser, when neither old leases 
nor the customs of the country, pre- 
vent his receiving the annual value 
of his land, according to the rise of 
times. In the first day’s journey 


from Bourdeaux, the river Dor- 
d@ozne, which is neither half as 
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broad nor as deep as the Garonne, 
is crossed by a ferry-boat. It ap- 
pears to me, that it would be a ve- 
ry good speculation for any compa- 
ny or individual, that has a com- 
mand of money, to propose to the 
government for leave to build wood- 
en bridges across those two rivers. 
A reasonable toll would give a ve- 
ry ample interest for the money 
expended. After crossing the Dor- 
dogne, we passed through a pretty 
considerable town, called Barbez- 
zioux, on our way to Angouleme, 
which is the principal town of the 
rich department of /a Charente. 
Angouleme is the most romantically 
situated town I have yet seen. 

It lies so high, that, on viewing 
it from a distance, its steeples and 
its towers seem elevated to the 
clouds. It is a large town, strong 
by situation, and fortified in the old 
manner, without out works. It was 
in the Vendee war, considered a 
very respectable and important 
post, and was always well garris- 
oned. 

The view of the country from the 
ramparts is uncommonly bold and 
beautiful: the ramparts are very 
steep, and at the foot of them, on 
one side of the town, runs the river 
Charente, which gives the name to 
the department, and which can be 
seen for many leagues, directing 
its winding course through a rich 
vale and luxuriant scenery. 

The ramparts are the public 
walk to Angouleme, and a more de- 
lightful one can hardly be seen in 
any couutry. Here as in the pub- 
lic walks cf Bourdeaux there are a 
number of chairs, and the inhabit- 
ants passthe greater part of a sum- 
mer’s evening on the ramparts. 

From Angouleme we passthrough 
Chattelleraut; the Birmingham of 
the South of France, to Poictiers, 
which is also a chief town of a de- 
partment, and famous for a com- 
plete victory gained by the English 
army, commanded by Edward the 
Black Prince, over the French ar- 
my, which was considerably more 
numerous, and commanded by their 
King in person, * 
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The memory of this battle gives 
a particular interest to this town, 
and makes the surrounding country 
classic-ground. ‘The town is also 
fortified, and has a noble public 
walk, which is a raised terrace, 
near a mile in length, having an 
extensive view of the river and the 
surrounding country. I dwell par- 
ticularly on the public walks, as it is 
in this respect that the French 
towns, although by no means so well 
built as the English towns, havea 
considerable advantage over them. 
It appears to me, that, whether the 
cause is in the climate, or, as I ra- 
ther think, in the attractions of the 
walks themselves, which collect all 
the inhabitants of a town together 
in the evenings, it must produce a 
considerable effect on the manners 
of the people, and improve their 
social habits. From Poictiers to 
Tours, there is no town of conse- 
quence, except St. Maure. As 
‘Tours and its neighbourhood de- 
serve a particular description, I 
shall postpone it for the present,and 
give you some more general obser- 
vations that I have made on this 


journey from Bourdeaux to Tours. 


Although the face of the country is 
much superior to England, for na- 
tural beauty, and, I believe, I may 
say, for productive cultivation, yet 
it is very far inferior to it in some 
other respects. Instead of the ele- 
gant houses of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of fortune, one sces here on- 
ly a few old ruinous chateaux or 
castles, built some centuries ago, 
and which no English gentleman 
would live in: the few houses one 
meets, which convey any idea of the 
comforts of a middling station in 
life, are called maisons burgoises to 
distinguish them from the chateaux 
of the ndbility, which, with all their 
pride of antiquity, are not near so 
commodious. The. only buildings 
I have met with in this journey (the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
great towns excepted) which can 
pretend to elegance or tase, are the 
ci-devant religious establisments, 
which are converted pretty gene- 
rally into manufactorics : neither 


well-built villages, nor comfortable 
farm-houses, are often to be seen 
here. The middling, as well as the 
higher ranks, usually live in the 
towns, and it seems as if the coun- 
try was entirely abandoned to the 
peasants, who cultivate the ground, 
and to their overseers. The roads 
do not afford the same variety as in 
England. From Bourdeaux to 
Tours (a distance of above two 
hundred miles) I did not meet a pri- 
vate carriage of any sort. 

Public diligences and cabriolets 
carry all travellers who go in car- 
riages, and enormous waggons, 
with only two wheels, convey all 
goods, whether the merchandize of 
the town, or the productions of the 
country. As for my living on the 
road, Ihave, in my last, described 
it to you ; and, as to my companions, 
I have only to say, that they were 
all of them easy, good-humoured, 
and agreeable. This is indeed the 
universal character of Frenchmen 
in mixed companies; they are not 
at all reserved, but on the contrary 
lay themselves out to please and be 
pleased, and are generally success- 
ful. ‘There was only one of my fel- 
low-passengers, whose story was 
so strongly marked as to be worthy 
of a particular account: I shall 
mention this case in my next. 

I shall conclude this letter with a 
description of the fetit commerce of 
the fair marchandes, in all the 
towns on this road. Had Sterne tra- 
velled this way, or heard of this class 
of tradeswomen, they would have 
had a conspicuous place in his Sen- 
timental Journey. In every town, 
as soon as the carriage stops, or 
you enter the inn, you are sur- 
rounded by a groupe of young girls 
and women, all neatly dressed, and 
some very handsome. ‘They all 
sell the same things....knives, scis- 
sars, and tooth-picks, made at Cha- 
tellerault. ‘The power of beauty, 
and all the arts of female eloquence 
and persuasion, are used to mduce 
you to buy a two penny tooth-pick, 
mi case you are already provided 
with knives and scissars. As it is 
very hard to refuse a handseme 
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coaxing young woman so small a 
favour, my pockets were soon full 
of tooth-picks. It is the custom here 
for every one to have a couteau in 
their pocket, to cut their meat and 


bread with, as at the inns they do | 


not give you knives, but only forks. 
Those couteaux are the articles 
principally sold by the fair retailers 
of the manufactues of Chatellerault, 
as every one who travels this road 
must be provided with one of them. 
When I consider how poor the pro- 
fits of those female pedlars must be, 
I cannot but regret that so much 
beauty, address, and persuasive 
power, should be exerted to so small 
advantage. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE PARA- 
DES. 


(Concluded from fage 204.) 


M. de Berthois being unable to 
bear the sea, the vessel was ordered 
to repair to Portsmouth, for which 
place the two gentlemen set out, 
after taking a cordial leave of their 
Plymouth friends, and their country- 
men in Mill-prison, amongst whom 
in due time, their agent had orders 
to distribute ten guineas. They 
arrived at Portsmouth at ten in the 
evening ; and the next two days 
were employed in examining the 
various fortifications of Ports- 
mouth, Gosport, and South-Sea- 
Castle: after which Parades, as a 
country gentleman of fortune, hired 
a pleasure-yatch, in which they 
surveyed Hurst-Castle, the Needles, 
Spithead, andSt. Helens. Berthois 
being fully satisfied with all Para- 
des’ plans and observations were 
perfectly just, they departed for 
Dover, their vessel being ordered 
to wait for them there ; and in a 
short time after, they set sail and 
landed in safety at Calais. 

Two days after this they arrived 
at Versailles, where their plans and 
o servations were examined sepa- 
rately and found to ,correspond ; 
they only differed in opinion on 


the mode of attack. The promises 
made to Berthois were faithfully 
fulfilled ; he received the cross of 
St. Louis, the brevet of lieutenant- 
colonel, and a pension of four thou- 
sand livres, with the reversion to 
his wife and children. 

Parades, who only obtained the 
brevet of mestre de camp of cavalry, 
without the cross, was highly dissa- 
tisfied, as he very justly alleged 
that the most dangerous part of the 
business was imposed on him, while 
they seemed only to regard him as 
the guide of M. de Berthois : his 
loud remonstrance on this subject, 
was the first cause of the disagree+ 
ment between him and the minis- 
try. 

When M. de Berthois, the engi- 
neer, delivered in his report, it was 
decided that the necessary disposi- 
tions should be made not only for 
attacking Portsmouth, but likewise 
the Isle of Wight. 

M. de Sartine agreed-with Para- 
des, that the attack should be made 
by the surprise of a sudden invasion 
«-eebut when the plans were laid be- 
fore the council, they were greatly 
altered, and at length wholly reject- 
ed, though the propositions were 
extremely simple. He required 
four thousand men for Plymouth, 
and fifteen hundred for Hurst-Cas- 
tle that commands the passage of 
the Needles ; two ships of the line, 
two frigates, and two fire-ships : the 
troops were to be embarked at Brest 
as if for America, and when once 
out of port, it became his province 
to conduct them to the place of their 
destination. 

He had his small vessels constant- 
ly in motion, to acquaint him with 
every naval movement of the-ene- 
my; nor wes he ignorant of what 
passed in the cabinet-coun¢il at St. 
James. He could not have been in 
more security at Brest than. he was 
at Plymouth, where all wa’ in per- 
fect tranquillity: the English had 


not any suspicion of the danger that | 


threatened them. But the French 
ministry thought his means too weak 
to attain the desired purpose ; they 


wished for an enterprise of eclat, | 
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and that very idea was the cause of 
its failure. Orders were given to 
Parades and M. de Berthois, to con- 
fer with M. de Vaux and to lay 
their plans and observations before 
him: from which he prepared and 
digested a plan conformably to the 
views of the ministry, for an attack 
upon Portsmouth ; and instead of 
five thousand five hundred troops, 
and two millions of livres for ex- 
penses, which the count required, 
an army of thirty thousand men was 
assembled at an expense of fifty 
millions of livres, to perform.... 
Nothing,....as Parades had pre- 
dicted. 

M. le Comte charged M. d’Orvil- 
liers with gross neglect, in not pay- 
ing proper attention to his intelli- 
gence ; by which neglect, many 
valuable British convoys escaped : 
this made him his most inveterate 
enemy ; and as d’Orvilliers was the 
protege of M. de Montbarrey, he 
found means to prejudice the prince 
against Parades ; so that when he 
strongly solicited the ministry for 
the cross of St. Louis, he experienc- 
ed the disappointment of a refusal, 
though M. de Sartine endeavoured 
to console him by an assurance, that 
it should be sent on his arrival at 
Brest. 

The French armament under 
d@’Orvilliers sailed from Brest in 
quest of the Spanish fleet, with 
which they were to form a junction, 
though Parades strongly remon- 
strated against that measure, and 
recommended, in the most forcible 
terms, that instead of steering for 
the coast of Spain, d’Orvilliers with 
thirty sail of the line should direct 
his course up the channel, and make 
an immediate descent on that of 
England. 

“ Had my advice been taken,” 
says Parades, “ the English would 
have been embarrassed in the high- 
est degree: that power had not 
above fifteen sail of the line in a con- 
dition fit for sea ; therefore the 
enterprise would have been easy 
with the French forces alone : but 
reasons of state, of which lam totally 
ignorant, determined it otherwise. 
Events shewed I was right, as the 


English squadron did not put to sea 
till a month after d’Orvilliers ; 
though from the time of their sailing 
to the capture of the Ardent, ships 
were daily joining their fleet as soon 
as they were fitted for sea.’’ 

In conformity to the orders of M. 
de Sartine, M. Parades embarked 
at Brest in the frigate la Gloire, 
and on the 7th of August fell in with 
the French fleet under Ushant: he 
immediately repaired with govern- 
ment despatches on board the Bre- 
tagne, in which ship M. d’Orvilliers 
hoisted his flag, and had a confer- 
ence with the admiral, who repeated 
to him what he had already been 
informed of before by the officers, 
*“ That he did not think it was in 
his power to act with any prospect 
of success, on account of the bad 
state of the ships and the lateness of 
the season.”’ 

At this time advice was received 
of the sailing of an English out- 
ward-bound fleet, which it would 
have been easy to have intercepted. 
Parades proposed to the admiral to 
double Ushant ; but his advice was 
followed when it was too late: on 
the 14th, signals were made for an 
enemy’s fleet, the rear division of 
which was visible from the masts’ 
heads; but the admiral pretend- 
ing to believe them a part of Cor- 
dova’s squadron, refused, though 
contrary to the opinion of hisofficers, 
to throw out the signal to chace. 

The provisions and water of the 
fleet being nearly exhausted, and no 
convoy arriving from Brest, Parades 
advised the admiral to steer for 
Plymouth, demanding only six hun- 
dred men, a bomb-vessel, and_a fire- 
ship, to make himself master of the 
place. The admiral seemed willing 
to grant his request ; but the officers 
representing the smallness of the 
force to be employed, persuaded M. 
d’Orvilliers to the contrary ; and he 
told Parades in private, that his age 
and rank asa land officer, were the 
obstacles that laid in his way. 

In the meantime, a cutter sent 
to Plymouth by the master of Para- 
des’s vessel arrived, requiring to 
know the reason why the French 
fleet did not enter and. seize the 
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place, as there was not a single ves- 
sel in the sound, the British squadron 
being then cruising between the 
Start and Lizard. At length the 
Mutine lugger, under the command 
of the chevalier de Roquefuille, was 
dispatched to reconnoitre Plymouth, 
and reported on his return, that 
he had discovered nine 80 gun-ships 
and six frigates riding in the sound, 
and that by his glass he had observed 
the masts of a much larger number 
behind the citadel. This was posi- 
tively asserted ; yet Parades was so 
well convinced af the contrary, and 
made such solid ocbjecticns to the 
report, that the chevalier was 
greatly embarrassed, but neverthe-. 
less stood to,his point. 

Parades’s representations ap- 
peared so just, that it was resolved 
to despatch a-frigate on the same 
inquiry, from which, on her return, 
a similar account was received. 
The agreement of these reports 
convinced Parades, that the captains 
sent to reconnoitre, being his ene- 
mies, had combined in bringing a 
false account. He therefore earnest- 
ly requested the admiral to set him 
on shore after dark, with two sailors 
and a marine officer, solemnly pro- 
mising to rejoin him on board the 
Bretagne in the morning. D’Orvil- 
liers seemed inclined to grant his 
request, but was again dissuaded by 
the officers, who told him, that it 
would be highly degrading to the 
captains he had sent, should he dis- 
pute their word. 

Parades being thus silenced, 
(though he had reson on his side,) 
it was unanimously resolved, that 
the blockade of the English fleet 
should continue, and the Magicienne 
frigate was dispatched to carry the 
news to court. What opinion can 
now be formed of d’Orvilliers and 
bis officers? It was then known at 
Versailles, and over Europe, that 
the English fleet was at sea, cruis- 
ing in the chops of the channel. 

As to Parades, his reputation fell 
a sacrifice to the false reports of the 
two officers, whose mean jealousy 
of his credit with the ministry ren- 


dered them traitors to the king and 
the state. 

After these repeated disappoint- 
ments the count fell sick, and easily 
obtained leave to quit the fleet: on 
the 4th of September he was landed 
at Brest from the Tartar frigate. 
Soon after his arrival he had a re- 
lapse, and was confined by illness 
above a month. On his recovery, 
he found that calumny had attacked 
his character from all quarters; but 
he disregarded it, as springing from 
those who were envious of his merit 
and promotion. 

His indefatigable spirit prompted 
him to form three more different 
plans of attack on the coasts of Bri- 
tain ; and he had even formed a 
model in plaister of Paris, of the 
citadel of Plymouth and the adjacent 
eminences, shewing the modes to be 
pursued, either in rendering the 
French masters of it by surprise, or 
by open attack: ships and troops 
were readily promised, but the usual 
procrastination prevailed till it was 
known that Plymouth was com- 
pletely secured against any attempt, 
when Parades and his projects were 
entirely laid aside. 

Government was now in arrears 
with him to the amount of 587620 
livres ; and as all the hopes which 
he had entertained from the 
success of his labours was com- 
pletely blasted, he turned his 
thoughts towards procuring a reim- 
busement, but in vain. On his ap- 
plication to one minister, he was 
réferred to another ; at one time he 
was told that his accounts were 
under examination, and would soon 
be expedited ; at the end of which 
he was advised to wait with respect 
and patience: at last the ministers 
wearied with his importunities, 
caused him to be arrestedon charges 
of unjustly assuming the name of an 
honourable family, and of betraying 
the secrets of state. The first charge 
he endeavoured to repel, by offering 
toprove hisdescent from that family, 
and made a pertinent observation 
to this purport, ** While I can serve 
you, what dees it signify who Iam?” 
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The other charge, though unjust, 
was more difficult to obviate: Para- 
des in the course of his missions, 
had been unavoidably under the ne- 
cessity of giving such explanations 
to his confidants as might in some 
degree countenance that charge. 
‘The truth was, the ministers had 
done with him, and were resolved 
to be no longer teazed with his 
remonstrances : the result was, that 
he was committed to the bastile. 

The origin of this enterprising 
adventurer was extremely obscure. 
He and his friends constantly as- 
serted his descent froma noble house 
in Spain ; though in his answers to 
the interrogatories of M. de Noir 
at the bastile, he was unable to prove 
it: on the contrary, many believed 
him to be the son of a pastry-cook 
at Phalzbourg,. and the latter opi- 
nion obtained general credit. But 
as M. Parades justly observed, 
“ Provided he could do the king 
service, of what signification was it 
who he was?” In his early tour 
through Germany and Swisserland, 
he called himself M. Robert de Pa- 
rades ; but on his arrival in Paris 
with letters of recommendation to 
M. de Vergennes, he for the first 
time took the title of count. 

In the memoir which Parades 
presented to M.Sartine, he informed 
him, that had the making of his own 
fortune been his principal object, he 
could easily have doubled it ; but 
the king’s service demanding his 
whole attention, the advantages 
accruing to himself were those that 
arose from accidental circumstan- 
ces. Notwithstanding this declara- 
tion, it will appear hereafter, that 
Parades had by no means omitted 
making full use of these accidental 
circumstances, nor of the passports 
granted by the king for the two ves- 
sels he had purchased in England. 

The produce of his private adven- 
tures, viz. by the purchase and sale 
of several vessels ; the profits of his 
shares in six privateers; on the ex- 
change of louis d’ors into guineas, 
&c. brought him in a few months 
the sum of 825000 livres.. He lent 


250000 livres on secure mortgages ; 
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purchased a housein Paris for which 
he gave 70000 livres, besides 50000 
expended in furniture and horses. 
He kept in bank 450000 livres, 
(independently of the sums belong- 
ing to government,) to wait oppor- 
tunities of trying farther the fortune 
that had used him so well. 

Parades was kept in the bastile 
four months ; after which, nothing 
of consequence being proved against 
him, he obtained his liberty, and 
engaged the castle of Vrainville for 
his future residence, where he was 
styled M. le Comte by his domes- 
tics. 

His restless spirit not suffering 
him to remain long stationary in 
any place, he made several voyages 
to Gibraltar, England, and Spain : 
then taking two of his stewards with 
him, who bore the name of Richard, 
and were believed by many to be 
his brothers, he retired to the island 
of St. Domingo, where’ he died, 
leaving a great part of his fortune, 
with his plans, manuscripts, and 
memoirs of his life, to Richard the 
elder, who, in justice to his brother 
or his friend, or both, it is hoped, 
will not suffer them to be lost to the 
world. 

The variegated history of this 
man will, in some measure, ‘shew 
the impolicy of abrogating titles and 
other honourable marks of distinc- 
tion, which ascertainly as pecuniary 
treasures, form part of the riches 
of a state; as the most estimable 
reward Parades proposed to him- 
self by the hazard of huis life on 
innumerable occasions, was the 
Cross of St. Louis. 


Account of the present state of the 
frrovince of Buenos-Ayres, in 
South-America. 


Sincx the time of Ulloa and of 
Condamine, the state of this part 
of South-America has undergone 
great alterations for the better. 
The whole tract of country which 
now constitutes the province of 
Buenos-Avres, was formerly: sub- 
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ject to the controul of the viceroy 
of Peru; but, in 1778, it was 
erected into aseparate government. 
The country has been greatly bene- 
fited by this regulation, and parti- 
cularly by an edict of the king of 
Spain, promulgated in the same 
year, by which a free trade was 
granted. In 1791, Spanish as well 
as foreign merchants moreover re- 
ceived permission to import negro- 
slaves and hardware, and to export 
in return the productions of the 
country. This encouragement has 
contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of agriculture, and the in- 
crease of population ; and, such is 
the fertility of the soil, that, if the 
same wise regul: tion; should con- 
tinue in force, buen»s-Ayres will 
probably become, in a short time, 
the granary of South-America, and 
of Spaine Another royal edict, 
dated April 10, 1793, allowed the 
exportation of salted meat, as like- 
wise of tallow, duty free. 

The most oppressive fetters on 
industry and commerce having been 
removed by these and similar royal 
edicts, the prosperity of the coun- 
try must continue to increase every 
year ; for, in these regions which 
are blessed with the most fayoura- 
ble climate, nature alone, if no 
impediments be thrown in her way, 
will almost spontaneously produce 
every thing. ‘The province of 
Buenos-Ayres has a very great ex- 
tent, every where abounding with 
the most fertile cultivated lands ;: 
these are intersected, in every di- 
rection, by brooks and rivers, 
which all flow in the great river 
Dela Plata. The pasture-grounds 
support millions of beeves, horses, 
sheep, and swine. Such numbers 
of horned cattle are reared, that, 
in the year 1792, 825,609 ox-hides 
were shipped for Spain....not to 
reckon such as were used in the 
country, or were bartered for ne- 
gro-slaves. There is an abundance 
of salt ; and no w.nt of convenient 
places, where bo:its and ships may 
take ina cargo of salted flesh for ex- 

rtation. The Rio de la Plata, the 

raguay, Parana, and other smal- 
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ler streams, afford great advan- 
tages in this respect. There are 
likewise some good and Capacious 
harbours, as, for instance, those 
of Buenos-Ayres itself, of Monte- 
video, Maldonado, and the Bay of 
Barragan. ‘The fishery on the 
coasts, especially of the whale and 
sea-wolf, is frequently very pro- 
ductive : and in the interior of the 
country, the chase furnishes many 
articles for commerce; for the 
skins of the tigers that are found 
here, are no less esteemed for their 
beauty, than the ostrich-feathers, 
of which there is great plenty. In 
the villages and districts of the 
Missions, cotton, and likewise flax 
and hemp are cultivated. Nor is 
this province entirely destitute of 
gold mines: some of them are 
worked near Maldonado and San 
Luis, at the distance of two hun- 
dred /eguas from the capital. 

We shall be best enabled to form 
a correct idea of the prosperity 
and commerce of this country, by 
taking a view of the imports and 
exports. In the year 1796, there 
arrived thirty-five loaded ships 
from Cadiz, twenty-two from Bar- 
celona; Malaga, and Alfaquez; 
nine from Corunna; five from San- 
tander; one from Vigo; and one 
from Gijon. The value of that 
part of the cargoes which consisted 
of Spanish productions, amounted 
to 1,705,866 American piasters. 
The value of the foreign manufac- 
tures, &c. which were imported in 
the above ships, amounted to 


1,148,078 } and sum total of both, § 


to 2,853,944 piasters. On theother 
hand, there sailed from Buenos- 
Ayres, twenty-six ships for Cadiz ; 
ten for Barcelona, Malaga, and 
Alicante; eleven for Corunna; and 
four for Santander. These carried 
coined and uncoined gold of the 
value of 1,425,701 piasters. ‘The 
value of the silver exported amoun- 
ted to nearly 2,556,504, and that 


of the other productions of pro-§ 


vince, to 1,076,877 piasters. The 
value ef all the exports consequently 
amounted to 5,058,882. The goods 
exported, consisted of 874,593 
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raw ox-hides; 43,752 horse-hides ; 
24,436 skins of a finer sort, 
46,800 arrobas of melted tallow ; 
771 arrobas of Vicunna wool ; 
2264 arrobas of common wool; 
and 291 arrobas of the wool of the 
Guanaco, or camel-sheep ; 11,890 
goosewings ; 451,0000x-horns ; 3223 
cwt. of copper; 4 cwt. of tin; 
2541 tanned hides ; 222 dozen of 
manufactured sheep-skins ; 2123 
cwt. of salted beef; and 185 cwt. 
of salted pork. 

From the Havanna two shfps 
arrived. These were freighted 
with 22,159 arrobas of sugar; 239 
casks of brandy ; 212 large vessels 
full of honey ; 258 arrobas of cacao ; 
1864 arrobas of white wax: and 
750 varas of acana wood; the 
whole value of the imports from 
the Havanna amounting to 123,562 
piasters. In the same year four- 
teen ships sailed from Buenos- 
Ayres to the Havanna. Their 
cargoes consisted of 24,060 pias- 
ters in gold; 69,050 cwt. of salted 
flesh, 15,600 arrobas of tallow ; 
252 dozens of manufactured sheep- 
skins ; 323 skins of a finer sort; 
190 arrobas of wool; 280 goose- 
wings ; the value of all these ex- 
ports to the Havanna amounting to 
160,110 piasters. 

Two ships from Lima and Guay- 
aquil, brought 10,975 arrobas of 
sugar ; 200 salt-stones ; 1472 arro- 
bas of cacao; 816 arrobas of rice; 
378 pounds of cinnamon; 990 
pounds of indigo; the value of the 
whole amounting to 50,154 piasters.# 
In return, 20,94 hoes ; 238 slaves ; 
1680 arrobas of tallow ; 620 pounds 
of thread ; 42 dozen pairs of silk 
stockings ; and 120 hats, were sent 
from Buenos-Ayres to the above 
named places. ‘lhe -value of all 
these exports amounted to 67,150 
piasters. 

In the same year, 1350 negro- 
slaves were imported in four Spa- 
nish, and five foreign ships. On 


the other hand, two foreign ships, 

and nine belonging to the country, 

sailed from Buenos-Ayres on a 

slave-trade voyage, carrying with 

them 159,820 piasters in money, 
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and of the productions of the coun- 
try and other merchandize, as much 
as was estimated at 24,703 piasters. 

The rapid increase of trade in 
the province, clearly appears from 
a comparative state of the imports 
and exports of the years 1795 and 
1796. In this latter year, there 
were imported 932,481 piasters’ 
worth of goods from Spain ; 760,361 
piasters’ worth from the Havanna ; 
and 50,154 piasters’ worth from 
Lima, more than in the year im- 
mediately preceding. ‘The impor- 
tation of negro-slaves, likewise ex- 
ceeded in value that of the former 
vear, about 11,895 piasters. The 
exports too were likewise much 
more considerable: the excess of 
those to Spain amounting to 274,476 
piasters. 

But, in the following years, 
through the war, and the insecu- 
rity of commerce thereby occa- 
sioned, a change for the’ worse had 
taken place. ‘This we learn from 
the Correo Mercantil of the year 
1799, No. 3, which contains 2 
letter from Buenos-Ayres, dated 
October 31, 1798, relative to the 
stagnation of trade. According to 
this letter, above three millions of 
skins were lying in the warehouses 
of the capital and Montevideo, 
which could not be exported, on 
account of the danger of their falling 
into the handsof the enemy. Many 
sorts of European goods and manu- 
factures were totally wanting, or 
had risen to prices excessively high. 
In particular, a great want was 
felt of European linen ; in lieu of 
it, however, they substituted stuffs, 
either manufactured from cotton 
in the country itself, or imported 
from Peru. Of these stuffs, which 
are much esteemed, above a mil- 
lion of ells were, in the above- 
named year, imported into Buenos- 
Ayres. Those most in request, 
come from the country of the Chi- 
quitos and Moxos. Brandy and 
Spanish liquors could not be pro- 
cured at any price. They endea- 
voured, however, to supply the 
most pressing wants, by encourag- 
ing the manufactures of the coun- 
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try ; so that the stagnation of trade 
may eventually prove beneficial to 
the province, by forcing them to 
the knowledge and exercise of their 
own powers and resources. 
Montevideo is the most conside- 
rable, and most advantageously si- 
tuated harbour of the whole pro- 
vince. Don Bruno de Zabala was 
the first, who, in the year 1731, 
settled here with fourteen or fifteen 
families from Palma, one of the 
Canary islands, and laid the foun- 
dations of the city. Since that 
time it has greatly increased, and 
still continues torise in importance, 
in. proportion as the trade of the 
province becomes more extensive. 
Provisions are here very plentiful 
and cheap. This abundance of the 
necessaries of life, encourages, in 
the common people, a propensity 
to idleness, which has.given rise to 
an order of strollers who are called 
Gauderios. Their mode of life re- 
sembles that of the gypsies, except 
that they are not addicted to thiev- 
ing. ‘These vagabonds are natives 
of Montevideo, or the circumja- 
cent places: they are very badly 
clothed, their whole dress consist- 
ing only of a coarse shirt, and a 
worse upper garment. These 
articles of dress, together with 
horse-furniture, serve them for 
bedding, and a saddle for a pil- 
low. They stroll about with a 
kind of small guitars, to the sound 
of which they sing ballads of their 
own composition, or such as they 
have learned from others. Love 
is in general the subject of these 
songs. ‘Thus they wander about 
the country, and endeavour to di- 
vert the peasants, who, in return, 
shew their gratitude by furnishing 
them with victuals during their stay 
with them, and even giving them 
other horses when they lose their 
own. This liberality and genero- 
sity will appear the less surprising, 
when it is considered, that in this 
country horses are of very little 
value. Great herds of them run 
about wild in the vast plains, and 
seem to belong to whoever will take 
the trouble of catching them, The 
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Gauderios generally march about 
in parties consisting of four, and 
sometimes even of more. With 
respect to the means of procuring 
food,.they give themselves so little 
concern, that, when setting out on 
an excursion, they provide them- 
selves only with a rope, a few balls, 
which are fastened to the ends of 
the ropes, and a knife. When at- 
tacked by hunger, they contrive to 
get one of the young cows or bulls, 
which run about wild, entangled in 
their snares. They throw the cap- 
tured animal down, tie its legs to- 
gether, and then cut, even before 
it is dead, the flesh, together with 
the skin, from the bone, make a 
few incisions in it, and, thus pre- 
pared, put it to the fire: when half- 
roasted, it is devoured without any 
addition or condiment, except a 
little salt, when they happen to 
carry any with them. Some of 
them kill a cow merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the flesh between 
the ribs and the skin. Others eat 
nothing except the tongue, which 
they roast in the red-hot embers. 
The remainder of the carcase is 
all left in the field, and becomes 
the prey of carnivorous birds and 
wild beasts. Others again are still 
more easily satisfied, taking nothing 
but the marrow-bone, from which 
they cut off all the fiesh, and then 
hold it over the fire till the marrow 
becomes soft and fluid. Sometimes 
they practise the following singular 
mode of cookery. Having killed 

cow, they take out the entrails, 
and, collecting all the tallow and 
lumps of fat, put them into the 
hollow carcase. ‘They then kindle 
some dried cow-dung, and apply it 
to the tallow, that it may take fire, 
and penetrate into the flesh and 
bones. For this purpose, they close 
up the carcase as weil as possible, 
so that the smoke comes out at the 
mouth, and another aperture made 
in.the lower part of the belly. In 
this manner a cow often continues 
roasting a whole night, or a con- 
siderable part of the day. When 
it is done enough, the company 
place themselves around, and cach 











cuts for himself the piece he likes 
best, and devours it without bread 
or salt. What remains, is left in 
the field, except any of them hap- 
pens to carry a portion of this fa- 
vourite food to some particular 
friend. 
There are two ways of travel- 
ling from Montevideo to Buenes- 
Ayres: one of them by land as far 
as E) Real de San Carlos. In the 
dry season of the year, this is the 
shortest ; but, in the rainy season, 
the smallest rivulets swell to such a 
height, that no one can cross them 
without danger, sometimes not at 
all, At San Carlos boats are al- 
ways in readiness to transport pas- 
sengers across the Rio de la Plata, 
which is here ten /eguas broad, and 
to carry back the orders of the 
governor, and all kinds of prvi- 
sions, to San Carlos. The most 
usual manner of travelling from 
Montevideo to Buenos-Ayres, is 
by water. If the weather be fa- 
vourable, a boat may perform this 
passage in twenty-four hours, 
though the distance bé forty /eguas ; 
but, when the wind is contrary, it 
may happen, that fourteen days 
will scarcely be sufficient. 
Buenos-Ayres is situated on the 
western bank of the great river De 
la Plata. So lately as forty years 
ago, this city was considered as 
only the fourth as to rank and im- 
nortance in the viceroyalty of Peru. 
L.ima then held the first rank, and 
next in importance to that capital, 
were Cuzco and Santiago in Chili. 
Since that time, circumstances 
have greatly altered, and at pre- 
sent, Lima alone can be reckoned 
superior to Buenos-Ayres. Since 
this latter city became the seat of 
a new government, it has greatly 
increased, and still daily increases, 
in consequence of the improved 
state of agriculture and commerce, 
and, in the course of time, will 
probably rise to an equal rank with 
Lima itself. Formerly, the citi- 
zens of Buenos-Ayres had no coun- 
try-houses; and, except peaches, 
none of the finer sorts of fruits 
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were produced here. At present, 
there are but few persons of opu- 
lence but have villas, and cultivate 
in their gardens ali kinds of fruit, 
culinary plants, and flowers. The 
houses are in general not very high ; 
but most of them are built in a 
light but beautiful manner. 

At Buenos-Ayres, the men, as 
well as the women, dress after the 
Spanish mode, and all the fashions 
are brought thither from the mother 
country. The ladies in Buenos- 
Ayres are reckoned the most agree- 
able and handsome of all South- 
America ; and, though they do not 
equal those of Lima in magnifi- 
cence, yet their manner of dressing 
and decorating themselves is not 
less pleasing, and even evinces a 
greater delicacy of taste. 

Until the year 1747, no regular 
post was established either in Bue- 
nos-Ayres, or the whole province 
of Tucumah, notwithstanding the 
great intercourse and trade with 
the neighboyring provinces. Mer- 
chants sent, as often as they found 
it necessary, a messenger with 
their letters ; and their friends and 
neighbours made use of the same 
conveyance ; or, what was more 
usual, they loaded travellers with 
letters and commissions, &c. which 
was however attended with great 
delays and inconvenience, as 
irom Jujui to Mendoza oneis obliged 
to travel very slowly in a kind of 
two-wheeled carts. But, in 1748, 
the viceroy Don Andonaegui insti- 

“tuted regular posts. 

Buenos-Ayres is well supplied 
with provisions : of flesh-meat in 
particular, there is so great an 
abundance, that it is frequently dis- 
tributed gratis to the poor. The 
river water is rather muddy: but 
it soon becomes clear and drinka- 
ble, by being kept in large tubs or 
earthen vessels. Of fish too there 
is a great abundance. 

Neither in the district of Buenos- 
Ayres, nor in ‘Tucuman, does any 
snow ever fall; sometimes itfreezes 
a little, so as to cover the water 
witha thin oating of ice, which 
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is collected and preserved with 
great care for the purpose of cool- 
ing their liquors. 

That the climate of Buenos- 
Ayres is very salubrious, appears 
from the proportion of the births to 
the deaths; and consequently the 
city has not been improperly named. 
In June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, however, fogs arise from the 
river, which affect the lungs and 
breast. The vehement winds too, 
which blow from the Pampas, and 


-are therefore called Pamperos, 


prove very troublesome to the inha- 
bitants. 

Those who wish to cross the con- 
tinent from Buenos-Ayres to Peru, 
have many things to attend to, and 
guard against. The greatest dan- 
ger arises from Indians who inhabit 
the Pampas. Whole troops of these 
attack travellers, and cause them 
much loss. The Pampas Indians, 
as well as the other tribes of sava- 
ges, send out scouts to acquire in- 
telligence of the number and 
strength of travellers. These spies 
frequently pretend to be deserted 
or driven away and pursued by 
their countrymen. Thelaziness of 
the Pampass surpasses all descrip- 
tion. On this account the number 
does not increase ; and the Span- 
iards entertain well-founded hopes 
that the whole race will soon be ex- 
tinguished. ‘They are treacherous 
and cowardly; and, although they 
can manage the lance with some 
skill, on horseback, they do not pos- 
sess valour sufficient to maintain 
the combat for any length of time. 
Their victories over the Spaniards 
are therefore very rare. ’Tisthen 
only that their atttacks prove suc- 
cessful, when they are able to lie in 
ambush, and surprise their enemy, 
or when fifteen of them fight against 
one European. 

=e 
SPECIMENS OF LITERARY RE- 
SEMBLANCE, 
( Continued from page 218. ) 
LETTER III. 
MY DEAR P. , 

THE observations which I offer- 

ed on two beautiful passages, the 
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one from Gray, the other from Ho- 
race, have not exhausted the sub- 
ject, on which I was then treating. 
Allow me to submit to your conside- 
ration another instance of similar 
coincidence, which has always ap-' 
peared to me very remarkable, 
though it seems to have escaped 
the notice of otherreaders. Jn the 
Bard we have a picture, exhibiting 
the death of Richard I. by famine, 
as recorded by Archbishop Scroop 
and the older writers, executed by 
by the boldest pencil of creative 
Fancy: 


Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare ; 
Reft of a crown he still may share 
the feast. 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl] 
A baneful smile upon their baffled 
guest. 


Compare these fine lines with 
the following, equally fine, lines of 
Virgil : 


eneaaa Lucent genialibus altis 

Aurea fulcra toris; epuleg. ante 
ora parate 

Regifico luxu. Furtarum maxima 
juxta 

Accubat, et manibus prohibet con- 
tingere mensas, 

Exurgitque facem attollens, atq. 
intonat ore. 


fEn. B. V1.1. 603. 


The two poets chanced to have 
the same subject in contemplation. 
Your attention willbe caught at first 
view by a striking similarity of 
manner in the execution of their 


-design. It will be observed also, 


that this manner,.so admirably suit- 
ed to their purpose, is out of the 
common way, very far beyond the 
reach of common minds. In order 
to aggravate the distress, and to 
render the inflicted torments more 
poignantly excruciating, a rich and 
luxurious banquet is, with exquisite 
refinement, previously prepared by 
each of these great masters, and 
spread in splendid array before the 
face of the unfortunate sufferers ; 
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the sight of which, while they are 
withheld from partaking it, irri- 
tates the cravings of hunger, even 
toagony.- Their constrained absti- 
nence is enforced in both, by the 
same poetical machinery. In Gray, 
Fell Thirst and Famine exactly 
correspond to the chief of the fu- 
ries in Virgil. The daneful smile, 
scuwled on the baffied guest, in the 
former, carries with it, perhaps, 
more of scorn and mortifying insult, 
than the more direct opposition of 
the Fury, with her uf-lifted torch 
and thundering voice, does in the 
latter. Still, however, the imagery 
«the turn of thought....the plan 
and structure of the piece, and the 
disposition of the parts, are in both 
instances precisely the same. 

Whence this extraordinary con- 
gruity arose, or by what means it 
was affected, I will not take upon me 
to determine. So far I will venture 
to say, and I assure myself of your 
cordial concurrence, that Gray’s 
charming stanza, when seen by it- 
self, has very much the air of an 
original. 

‘«¢ Common sense,’’ we are told 
on high authority, “directs us for 
the most part to regard resemblan- 
ces in great writers, not asthe pil- 
ferings, or frugal acquisitions of 
néedy art, but as the honest fruits of 
genius, the free and liberal boun- 
ties of unenvying nature.” 

The LEARNED CRITIC Calls for 
this liberality of judgment in behalf 
of the Poets, with whom particu- 
larly he wasconcerned. I find my- 
self, just at this present, very much 
disposed toclaim the same conside- 
ration for the writers in Prose; 
having in my mind two passagss 
from two celebrated writers in 
that form, which I ani strongly 
tempted to send you. 

The late Dr. Ogden, who in my 
judgment, holds the very highest 
rank amongst the most eminent 
preachers, in one of those excellent 
sermons on the fifth commandment, 
addressing himself to a young man, 
whose behaviour he supposes less 
correct than it ought to be, enior- 
ces the obligations of children to 








their parents in a strain of irresist- 
ible eloquence, as follows : 

‘‘ Now so proud! self-willed ! in- 
exorable! thou couldst then only 
ask by wailing, and move them by 
thy tears; and they were moved. 
Their heart was touched with thy 
distress : they relieved and watched 
thy wants, before thou knewest thine 
own necessilies, or iheir kindness. 
They clothed thee ; thou kneweet 
not that thou wast naked. ‘Thou 
askedst not fer bread ; but they fed 
thee.”’ 

Did you ever read? or can any 
young man, however proud, seif- 
willed, inexorable, ever read this 
impassioned address without emo- 
tion? Nor can we easily persuade 
ourselves otherwise than that the 
respectable author was here trans- 
cribing the affections of his own 
heart; for, as appears from the 
short memoirs of his life, drawn up 
and prefixed to an edition of his 
sermons, in two volumes, by the 
late Dr. Hallifax, he was a truly 
affectionate and dutiful.son, such a 
one as **maketh a glad father.” 

It may not be uninteresting to see 
the same thoughts worked up into 
an elegant form by an admired An- 
cient. Xenophon, you will recol- 
Ject, in his Memoirs of Socrates, 
introduces the Philosopher discours- 
ing in the following terms: 


H yur trodslapevn ro Doptioy tere, 
Caguvonern Tt xa x; yOuNE UBxX Tepe 73 
Cus, xoes mer aooscn Tn; TPOPHs, 4x26 
autn THEPeTat, nat vy TOAAW Tore 
ieveynuon Kas TEMBO AR THPE: TE xa 
EM bMEALLT As, PEE wpomemovbuse sey 
ayaboy, soe TITNQEKON TO BPE- 
OS ‘Yo ‘OTOY EYNALKXEL, wd 
ZHMAINEIN AYNAMENON ‘o- 
Tor AEITAL. 

XEN. Mem. |. ii. c. 11. 


The sentiments under the expres- 
sions, marked in the English text 
by Italics, and by capitals in the 
Greck, bear, you will take notice; a 
striking resemblanceto eachother ; 
and, though evidently most just and 
natural, are, so far as my ebserva- 
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tion goes, no where to be found, but 
in these two passages. If you read 
the whole chapter, from which the 
lines above are taken, and the pe- 
rusal will abundantly repay your 
trouble, you will find throughout a 
great similarity of thought between 
the Philosopher and the Preacher. 
In the short passage immediately 
before us, the Preacher appears to 
have given more of pathos to the 
subject, by a judicious amplification 
illustrating the general sentiment 
by specific instances, very happily 
chosen to affect the feelings. 

Dr. Ogden was undoubtedly well 
versed in all the works of Xenophon. 
May we not therefore suppose, 
without any derogation from his 
merit, that, while he was composing 
this admirable sermon, his thoughts 
might take their colour from the 
tints, collected upon his mind by 
frequent communication with this 
fine writer / 

Whatever may be your opinion 
on this point, you will not, I am per- 
suaded, regret my having called 
your attention to an old acquaint- 
ance, nor think your time misem- 
ployed in comparing the works of 
two such authors as Xenophon and 
Dr. Ogden; from either of whom 
you cannot fail, as you read, of re- 
ceiving the highest gratification. 

I could amuse my$elf, if I thought 
it would be equally amusing to you, 
with tracing these literary resem- 
blances still further. But I rather 
wish you now to consider with me 
another species of imitation, if it 
may be so called; “the manage- 
ment of*which,” Dr. Hurd says, 
¢is to be regarded, perhaps, as one 
of the nicest offices of Invention ;”’ 
I mean, the allusions often made by 
the first writers to old rites and ce- 
remonies, or to prominent circum- 
stances in ancient or modern his- 
tory. 

Dr. Hurd somewhere notices a 
beautiful specimen of this delicate 
allusion in a poem, calledthe Spleen, 
by Mr. Green, of the Custom-house. 
The Poet is recommending exer- 
cise, as a sovereign remedy against 


that depression of spirits, and those 
hypocondriac affections, which are 
always produced by this morbid hu- 
mour; and exemplifies his doctrine 
by one of the simplest and most tri- 
vial modes, which can possibly be 
conceived. 


Fling but a stone. 


You will not discover in this 
plain sentence any great effort of 
imagination, any rich colouring of 
expression, any thing either of no- 
velty or beauty. But when to this 
so common an action is added the 
unexpected image, under which is 
conveyed the promised benefit, 


The giant dies. 


all the circumstances attending an 
interesting history, which we have 
been accustomed to read from our 
childhood, and to think important 
from an early reverence for the 
writings, in which it is contained, 
are at once recalled to the mind ; 
and give to the passage-a life and 
spirit beyond what the greatest 
refinement of thought, with all the 
embellishments of language, could 
ever have produced. 


Fling but a stone, the giant dies. 


Of the same class with this I have 
always considered that fine image- 
ry, under which Mr. Gray repre- 
sents the indications of genius, sup- 
posed to discover themselves in the 
infancy of our immortal Shakspeare 
.ethe early promise of his future 
greatness. On the awful appear- 
ance of NATURE, who comes ina 
majestic form to invest her darling 
with the happily-fancied ensigns of 
that high office, which he was ,des- 
tined afterwards to fill with such 
astonishing powers, 


the dauntless child 

Strech’d forth his little hands and 

smil’d. 

Did you ever contemplate the 
animated figure of this dauntless 
child withoutrecurring, at the same 
time, in your mind, to the fabulous 
description of Hercules in the cra- 
dle, grasping in his infant hands 
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the serpents, and throwing them 
playfully at the feet of his father ? 


Hro ae o¢ sdovr ENITITOION 
Hpay Ana 

Onpedvw yttestouy abel ATIAAAIZIN 
8X ovTe 

Duperanydny, eynray 6d &s meree 
AuQitevava 

Egrira deixavasryy, emcdrsto 0 vp. 
obs yaspwve 

Theoc. Idyl. xxiv. 


In these examples every thing is 
plain and obvious. The propriety 
and aptitude of the allusions are 
seen at once. But it has often oc- 
curred to me, that we lose many 
beauties in the ancient poets from 
not knowing the facts, to which 
probably, frequent allusions are 
made, to us, at this distance of time 
totally inexplicable. 

I have been led into this train of 
thought by an obscure passage in one 
of the Odes of Horace; which has 
created no small perplexity amongst 
the scholiasts and commentators, 
such of them I mean, as have ven- 
tured to remark upon it; for some 
of the first order, as Bentley, Ges- 
ner, and others, with a reserve not 
very unusual where real difficulties 
occur, have kept a wary silence. 


eeseveeeHdine apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit, hic posuisse gaudet. 


Carm. Lin. 1. O. 34. 


It may not be unamusing to ob- 
serve for a moment, how . these 
learned Critics puzzie themselves 
in endeavouring toexplain what, by 
their aukward attempts, they very 
plainly shew that they did not at all 


understand. 


One gravely interprets the term 
rafiax by mutabilis, acuto by luctu- 
O80. “ 

Another, by an exposition still 
more extrardinary, renders rafiax 
sustulit by clam sustulit. 

A third, with great importance, 
on the words cum stridore acu/o, 
“ his verbis puto significari Fortu- 


nz commutationem, gu vix intel. 
ligi potest sine magno sonitu ac fra- 
gore. Stridor enim sonitum ac 
strepitum significat, non clamo- 
rem.” 

Thus do they go blundering on, 
rendering ‘confusion worse con- 
feunded,’’ not attempting, any of 
them, to describe the unusual figure 
which Fortune is here made to as- 
sume. Had they attended a little 
more to this circumstance, it would 
perhaps saved them much of the 
trouble, in which they have involvy- 
ed both themselves and their read- 
ersSe 

Bene, says a modern Editor, in 
general an acute and sagacious in- 
terpreter of his author, Baxter, 
cum stridore acuto, cum ante posu- 
erit rafiax, adinstar scilicet procel- 
losi turbinis. 

This roar of storm and thunder 
seems alSo to have rumbled in the 
ears of M. Dacier; though, when 
on second thoughts he explains sfr7- 
dore acuto by the sounds made by 
the wings of Fortune, he seems to 
have caught a glimpse of the real 
image, which the Poet had in his 
eye, that of a soaring eagle; as 
will appear from an extraordinary 
occurrence related by the historian. 
I will beg leave to transcribe the 
passage. 

** i (Lucumoni) carpento se- 
denti cum uxere, AQUILA suspen- 
sis demissaleniter alis /7/ewn aufert 
superg. carpentum cum magno 
clangore volitans rursus, velut mi- 
nisterio divinitus missa, capiti apte 
reponit ; inde sublimis abiit. Ac- 
cepisse id augurium lIeta dicitur 
Tanaquil, perita, ut vulgo Etrusci, 
celestium prodigiorum mulier. Ex- 
celsa et alta sperare complexa vi- 
rum jubet. Eam alitem ea regi- 
one celi, et ejus Dei nunciam ve- 
nisses Circa summum culmen ho- 
minis auspicium fecisse. Levasse 
humano superpositum capiti decus, 
ut eidem divinitus redderet.”’ Liv. 
lib. i. C. 34. 

Wonders and prodigies ever at- 
tend the remoter pericds of great 
states and kingdoms. ‘hey never 
fail to be recoyded in their earlier 
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annals; are superstitiously deliver- 
ed down from father to son, and 
received with an easy and willing 
eredence amongst the populace, Of 
this description is the tale of Lucu- 
mo andthe EFacie; whichI doubt 
not was as familiar amongst the 
Romans, as well-known, and as of- 
ten repeated, as with us the legends 
of King Arthur, and the Knights of 
the Round Table, Guy Earl of 
Warwick, St. George and the Dra- 
gon, &c. 

Thus it appears, that the Poet, 
when he attributed so uncommon a 
figure to Fortune, with so singular 
a mode of action, alluded to a popu- 
Jar story in every body’s mouth. 
The allusion, of course, was imme- 
diately acknowledged by the reader 
and felt in all its force. 

By the light hence thrown on the 
subject, whatever there was of ob- 
scurity has vanished, all difficulties 
are done away, every expression 
resumes its usual and proper signi- 
fication, and the sentence becomes 
clear and luminous. 

The term rafiazx is not, you see, 
to be understoed as epithetical to 
Fortuna, but to be taken, as adjec- 
tives are often used by the poets, 
adverbially, and joined in construc- 
tion with the verb sustulit. Rafax 
sustulit, i. e. rafaciter sustulit, ra- 
pitt. 

By the expression s/ridore acuto, 
the great stumbling-block of the 
commentators, are plainly signified, 
as intimated by a vague conjecture 
of the learned Frenchman, the 
sounds made by the eagle clapping 
its wings, and screaming in its 
flight; which the historian expres- 
sesby the words magno clangore. 

I will not fatigue you by dragging 
you further through these dry and 
tiresome Uisquisitions into the nice- 
ties of grammatical arrangement, 
which, I suspect, are not much to 
your taste. You will not however 
think that labour in vain, which 
tends in any way to elucidate the 
sense of a favourite author, and to 
draw forth into more open view a 


Jatent beauty, which has so long. 


lain buried under the accumulated 


SPECIMENS OF LITERARY RESEMBLANCE, 


rubbish thrown over it, from timé 
to time, by professed critics and la- 
borious annotators. Reposing se- 


curely on this assurance, for the 
present I will bid you 


Adieus 


| 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MAM- 
MOTH. 


By Mr. Rembrandt Peale. 


THE Mammoth is so called from 
the Russian name, supposed to have 
been derived from the Hebrew 
Behemoth, Job, chap. xl. It is pro- 
perly continued, both words being 
expressive of a large and extraordi- 
nary animal. 

For a number of years past many 
large and extraordinary bones and 
teeth have been discovered both in 
Siberia and America which at first 
were generally attrihuted to the 
elephant,* except some very large 
teeth of the carnivorous kind totally 


‘different from those of any animal 


known. 

In Siberia they were attributed 
to the mammoth, whose fabulous 
existence they supposed to be under 
ground, and of which Isbrand Ides 
pretends to give a description. In 
North-America these large bones 
and carnivorous grinders have been 
found in great abundance on the 
Ohio and its tributary streams, 
washed from their banks, or disco- 
vered by digging in salt morasses 
in the neighbourhood of Cir cinnati ; 
where they are found _#ermixed 
with the bones of buffaloes and deer, 
which a tradition of the Indians 
states to have been destroyed by a 


* Naturalists were led to this idea 
in consequence of finding, in a few 
instances in America, but frequently 
in Siberia, some large graminivorous 
teeth, which probably belonged to an 
animal of the elephant kind, though 
certainly of different species from any 
known: these teeth are remarkable 
for size, and in the number of lamel- 
lated veins of enamel which pervade 
them. 
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herd of these animals which came 
upon them from the north. _ This 
event happened, the Indians believe, 
as a punishment for their sins; but 
they say the good spirit at length 
interposed to save them, and, seat- 
ing himself on a neighbouring rock, 
where they show you the print of 
his seat and of one foot, hurled his 
thunderbolts among them. Allwere 
killed except one male, who, pre- 
senting his forehead to the shafts, 
shook them off, until, at length 
wounded, he sprung over the Wa- 
bash, the lilinois, and the Great 
Lake, where he still lives. 

These bones were forwarded 
with great eagerness to all parts 
of Europe, and deposited in muse- 
ums, where they attracted the curi- 
osity of all naturalists, whose con- 
jectures and theories on them were 
very various, until Dr. Hunter, by 
a more accurate comparison be- 
tween them and the bones of other 
animals, determined that they must 
have belonged to a large non- 
descript animal of the carnivorous 
kind, somewhat resem)ling the hip- 
popotamus and the elephant, yet 
essentially different from both. 

The subject is now completely 
elucidated. Not long since some 
farmers in the state of New-York, 
digging marle from their morasses 
in the neighbourhood of New-Wind- 
sor, accidentally discovered several 
ofthese bones, which were preserved 
by physicians in the neighbourhoed. 
In the autumn of 1801, my father 
Charies W. Peale and myself, hay- 
ing. obtained possession of these 
bones, persevered for nearly three 
months, at the expense of much 
time, labour, and moncy, inasearch 
for the remainder of the animal; 
and were fortunate enough to obtain 
two skeletens, found in two distinct 
situations, and unmixed with bones 
of any other individual whatever : 
one of these is preserved in the 
museum at Philadeiphia, and the 
other is now exhibiting in the old 
academy-room, Pall-Mall, previous- 
ly to its being taken to Paris. 

The skeleton of the mammoth 
bears some general resemblance to 
VOL. 
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that of the elephant, yet on exami- 
nation even the general figure is 
found to be considerably diflerent ; 
principally in the effect of the tusks, 
structure of the head, prominence 
and pointedness of the back over 
the shoulders, its great descent 
thence to the hips, together with 
the comparative smallngss of the 
body and the necessaxily detached 
ejiect of the. hind-legs....proofs of 
greater activity than in the ele- 
phant. On a closer examination, 
thecharacteristic features aregreat- 
ly multiplied ; and with respect to 
the hind-legs, the idea of activity is 
confirmed from the structure of the 
thigh-bones, which are extremely 
broad and flat, and weli adapted for 
great exertions of strength, beyond 
that of the elephant, whose thigh- 
bones are not flat, but round. This 
effect of strength likewise prevails 
in the ribs, which are of a very 
unusual structure, being bent cdge- 
wise and having their greatest thick- 
ness at top, gradually hecoming 
smaller towards their junction with 
the cartilage ; whereas in the ele- 
phant they are bent flatwise, like 
those of the ox, and are narroW at 
top and broad at the lower ends. 
This peculiarity in the ribs of the 
mammoth is worthy of particular 
notice, not only on account of the 
unusual position of strength, but 
because.from their distance between 
each other, they show the animal to 
have had considerable flexibility in 
its body 3 to which the breadth and 
proximity in the ribs of the elephant 
as well as the ox, are a certain im- 
pediment. Besides, as I observed 
beiore, the body is comparatively 
smaller, in consequence of the smail 
length of the ribs. 

The spines of the back over the 
shoulders are of an unusual magni- 
tude, which gives the appearance of 
a hump, like the bison, and are cal- 
culated to give power and motion to 
the head. ‘Those in the elephant 
are not so larwe over the shoulders, 
bunt much more so all the way to the 
sacrum: consegucutly his back is 
more arched. ‘he proportionate 
length of the processes from the 
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spine of the scapula differs essen- 
tially from all other animals. And, 
independently of any other variation 
in form, all the bones of the limbs in 
particular, are astonishingly thick 
and strong. 

We now come to the’head, where 
the most striking features of this 
animal are to be found; and since 
between the corresponding parts of 
all animals there is a general ana- 
logy, it is the province of eompara- 
tive anatomy not only to trace out 
the points of distinction, but, since 
they originate from certain fixed 
principles, in the discrimination ef 
variations, to confirm their proprie- 
ty by an examination of the princi- 
ples on which they are founded. 

Although it is sufficiently evident 
to these who are accumstomed to 
this kind of investigation, from the 
observation of a few facts, that this 
animal must have been carnivorous ; 
‘yet to others it is necessary to intro- 
duce every proof and conclusive 
evidence. Many persons, from a 
false impression, believe that teeth 
are determined to be carnivorous 
merely from their having a rugged 
surface: with this opinion they very 
properly ask, * May not the vege- 
table food be of a coarser quality ?”’ 
It istrue that the surface is roughest 
on those graminivorous teeth which 
are employed in the mastication of 
the coarsest vegetable stibstances, 
not only because such roughness is 
requisite, but because the teeth are 
rendered so from the quality of the 
food, the bony interstices wearing 
down more easily than the ridges of 
enamel, which operate as the rough- 
ness in a mill-stone. It is not there- 
fore from this species of roughness 
that we presume on so important a 
determination : the roughness exist- 
ing on the surface of carnivorous 
teeth is of another nature, much 
more strongly marked, and far from 
being rendered so by usage: the 
more they are used, the more even 
dothey become. The tooth ofa gra- 
minivorous animal is composed of 
alternate veins.of enamel and bone, 
which thus pervade the whole mass 
-seethose of carnivorous animals are 
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covered with a shell or crust of 
enamel, which is merely external, 
and exists as well in the cavities as 
on the ridges; which is not the case 
with other teeth. This enamel is 
required in the cavities, because the 
teeth interlock with each other, the 
prominences striking into the cavi- 
ties. 

An uniform composition of tooth, 
as it respects the intermixture of 
enamel and bone, is observed to 
prevail in those of the elephant, 
horse, ox, &e. principally differing 
from each other in the figure which 
those veins of enamel assume, and 
by which alone they may be discri- 
minated among themselves. Onthe 
other hand, carnivorous teeth, in- 
crusted with enamel as far as the 
gums, yet vary in the form and num- 
ber of their protuberances, so as 
generally to designate their species : 
yet among them there is a very pro- 
per distinction to be observed, which 
is, that those carnivorous animals, 
the form of whose téeth and the 
attachment of whose jaws allow 
them the side or grinding motion, 
are always of the mixt kind. Man, 
the monkey, hog, &c. are carnivo- 
rous animals, because their teeth 
are incrusted with enamel, and be- 
cause they do eat fiesh ; yet they are 
adapted for other food, by the rota- 
tory motion of their jaws and the 
form of their teeth : this rotatory 
motion does not exist in the jaws of 
those animals which live entirely 
upon flesh ; for they are attached by 
an oblong head or process inserted 
into a transverse groove, and con- 
sequently have no other motion than 
up and down. In graminivorous 
animals the under jaw is attached 
by means of a considerably round 
head (condyloid process) to a pro- 
minence of flat surface, so that they 
rotate ; and, to favour this motion, 
the coronoid process is generally 
thicker and not so long as the con- 
dyloid ; whereas in carnivorous 
animals the coronoid process is ex- 
tremely flat and long, being never 
acted on except lengthwise. 

But it must not even be supposed 
that an an'm wl may be of the mixt 
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kind, unless we observe a capacity must be exclusively and positively 
for mastication ; without which we carnivorous. 
must declare it exclusively carnivo- Independently of the teeth, the 
rous. under jaw of the mammoth differs 
Some object to the carnivorous most essentially from that of the 
nature of the mammoth from its not elephant, which in its outline is 
having cutting or canine teeth. To semi-circular, from the condyle to 
this it may be replied, that if we the chin; whereas in the mammoth 
form our rule of judgment, as to the outline is distinctly angular, and 
what constitutes a graminivorous is much greater in the length thanit 
animal, from the construction of an is inthe height, which isthe reverse 
ox’s jaw, the elephant would cer- intheelephant; besidesseveral other 
tainly be excluded, because it has _ striking distinctions in both jaws. 
not zucisores at least in the lower When the skeleton was first erect- 
jaw: the fact is, that allcarnivorous ed, I was much at a loss how to dis- 
as well as gramiuivorous animals pose of the tusks; their~ sockets 
differ among themselves with re- showed that they grew out forwards, 
spect to the number and situation of but did not indicate whether they 
their teeth; and hence they afforded were curved up or down. I chose, 
to the sagacious and celebrated Lin- therefore,first toturn them upwards, 
nzus the most infallible method of not because they produced the same 
classification, which has since been’ effect as in the elephant, for it is 
adopted, either wholly or partially, evident they could not in any posi- 
by all naturalists. ‘The proboscis tion, owing to two circumstances. 
of the elephant answers the purpose In the elephant, taking the level of 
of incisores ; he therefore requires the teeth for a horizontal base line, 
no others than grinders, which en- the condyle of the neck is at right 
tirely fill hisjaws: hence heiscom- angles with it; and the perpendicu- 
pletely graminivorous.Andalthough lar, one third longer than the base 
the mammoth is deficient in cutting line: hence they are useful on every 
teeth, and has no other canine teeth occasion, the tusks themselves being 
than hisenormoustusks,thedeficien- nearly straight, and pointing down- 
cies of which may have been sup- wards; whereas in the mammoth, 
plied by a pair of large and power- taking the level of the teeth for a 
ful lips, indicated by the uncommon base line, the condyle of the neck is 
sinuosity on the front of the lower situated but a few inches above it: 
jaw ; yet I am decidedly of opinion, consequently the sockets for the 
since it cannot be contradicted by a tusks and the condyle of the neck 
single proof or fact, that the mam- are in a horizontal direction: this 
moth was exclusively carnivorous; eircumstance, together with the ex- 
by which I mean, that he made no traordinary curve of the tusks, 
use of vegetable food, but either would raise the points in the air, 
lived entirely on flesh or fish ; and directed in some degree backward 
not improbably upon shell-fish, if,as over the head, twelve feet from the 
there are many reasons to suppose, ground, and never could have been 
he was of an amphibious nature. I brought lower than six or seven feet 
therefore only require assent to fromit. Thisposition wasevidently 
these facts: Ist, The teeth are cer- absurd: I therefore resolved on re- 
tainly of the carnivorous kind: 2dly, versing them; in which position, in 
They are not of the mixed kind, consequence of their twist or double 
because they have not the least curve, they appear infinitely more 
rotatory motion, and so completely serviceable. 
lock together ; 3dly, Since, there- Six miles from the spot where 
fore they are not graminivorous, this skeleton was discovered we 
since they cannot be of the mixt found two entire tusks, in form 
kind, from a defect in motion, they ex ictly like those in the skeleton, 
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but very much Worn at the extremi- 
ties (the point of one I have with 
me), and worn: in so peculiar a 
manner, considering their form, as 
could not have happened in an ele- 
vated position ; unless on the absurd 
supposition, that the animal amused 
himself with wearing and rendering 
them blunt, by rubbing them against 


-high and perpendicular rocks ; this 


in a state of nature can never be 
supposed, fvhatever habits may be 
acquired when in a narrow contine- 
ment. There can be no doubt, then, 
of their having been used against 
the ground, and not improbably in 
tearing up shell-fish, if, as we have 
many reasons to suppose, he was of 
an amphibious nature : for this spe- 
cies of food his teeth seem admira- 
bly adapted. All animals of similar 
habits have similar teeth : this ani- 
mal has teeth unlike any other with 


-which we are acquainted: there is 


much reason, therefore, in suppos- 
ing his food to-have been different ; 
especially when we consider the 


thickness of enamel which covers 


the teeth, the peculiar manner in 
which they are worn, and the small 
‘opening for the throat. But, whe- 
ther amphibious or not, in the in- 
verted position of the tusks he could 
have torn an animal to pieces held 
beneath his foot, and could have 
struck down an animal of common 
size, Without having his sight ob- 
structed, as it certainly would have 
been in the other position. 

The tusks themselves are com- 
posed of two very distinct «sub- 
stances: the internal bony or ivory 
part, which we find in the greatest 
state of decay ; and a thick, distinct 
coating, doubtless having undergone 
somé decay, yet at present abso- 
Intely heavier and harder than the 
freshestivory. No part of the ske- 
leton is petrified, but all in their 
present state of preservation from 
having been surrounded by a calca- 
reous soil, composed principally of 
decayed shells, and covered with 
water even iw the driest seasons. 

How’ long since these animals 
have €xisted, we shall perhaps ever 
remain in ignorance ; as no judg- 


ment can be formed from the quan: 
tity of vegetable soil which has ac- 
cumulated over their.bones. Cer- 
tain we are, that they existed in 
great abundance, from the number 
of their remains which are fottnd in 
America: we are likewise sure that 
they must have been destroyed by 
some sudden and powerful cause : 
and nothing appears more probable 
than one of those deluges or sudden 
irruptions of the sea, which have 
left their traces in every part of the 
globe, and which are in amazing 
abundance on the very spot where 
these bones are found: they consist 
of petrifactions of sea productions, 
shells, corals, &c. It is extremely 
probable that, whenever and by 
whatever means the extirpation of 
this tremendous race of animals was 
effected, the same cause must have 
operaged in the destruction of all 
those inhabitants from whom we 
might have received some satisfac- 
tory account of them... 


DIMENSIONS OF THE SKELETON. 


Ft. In. 

Height over the shoulders 11 0 
Ditto over the hips 9 0 
Length from the chin to 

the rump 15 O 
From the point of the tusks 

to the end of the tail, fol- 

lowing the curve 
Length in a straight line 
Width of the hips and 

body 
Length of the under-jaw 
Weight of the same 6343/0. 
Width of the head 
Length of the tiiigh-bone 
Smatiest circumference of 

the same 
Length of the tibia 
Length of the humeras, or 

large bone of the fore- 

leg 
Largest circumference of 

the same 
Smallest diito ditto 
Length of the radius 
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Circumference round the 


elbow 3 8 
Length of the scapula, or 

shoulder blade Se 
Length of the longest ver- 

tebra, or back-bone ~ 
Longest rib, without carti- 


lage A 
Length of the first rib 2 0 
Ditto of the breast-bone 4 
Length of the tusks, de- 


fences, or horns 10 7 
Circumference of one tooth 
or grinder 1 6} 


Weight of the same, four 
pounds ten ounces 

The whole skeleton weighs 
about 1000 pounds. 


ACCOUNT OF THE INHABITANTS 
OF ALGIERS, AND COUNTRY 
SUBJECT TO THE DEY, AND OF 
THEIR DIFFERENCE WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ORIGIN, CHARACTER 
AND CIVIL RELATIONS. 


( Concluded from fi. 124.) 


Amonc the Mahometan inhabi- 
tants of the Algerine dominions, 
may likewise be reckoned some 
Arabian tribes, who, without ming- 
ling with the Moors, or most ancient 
possessors of the country, have to 
the present times, preserved them- 
selves separate from all others, 
partly in a state of independence, 
and partly as tributaries to the dey. 
They are distinguished from the 
rest by their language, by their 
rude manners, a peculiar mode of 
living, and by their pride, deeming 
themselves better and nobler than 
others. Not less characteristic is 
their love of liberty. ‘They live 
either in the desert, or in inacces- 
sible ridges of mountains, divided 
into families and clans, under the 
patriarchical government of a Sheic 
who may be considered as at the 
same time judge, instructor, and 
leader of his tribe. Their wealth 
eonsists in their flocks and herds. 


With these they descend from the 
mountains into the plain country, 
whenever they think they can do 
it with safety. To prevent their 
being suddenly surprised by their 
enemies, they place guards in every 
direction around them, and on the 
first appearance of danger, retire 
again to their mountains. The 
number of these nomades decreases 
however, every year, especially in 
the province of Mascara, where 
the present dey has made many 
conquests. ‘he Arab tribes sub- 
jected to the Algerines, pay a 
small tribute, and are treated with 
great lenity, for fear of irritating 
them to rebel and join the Cabyis 
and independent Arabs. 

The number of Jews in the ter- 
ritory of Algiers is not great: but 
it is difficult exactly to determine 
it, as it is kept secret by them- 
selves, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing an augmentation of the tax, 
which is regulated according to the 
number of families settled in the 
country. Jews cannot acquire 
landed property in Algiers. ‘They 
are likewise oppressed and des» 
pised, being obliged to distinguish 
themselves from the other inhabi- 
tants by their dress, especially by 
wearing. clothes of dark colours. 
In this respect the women énjoy 
greater indulgence; even they, 
however, are forbid to appear in 
public with a veil. Nor is any 
Jew permitted to ride through the 
city gates, or inthe city. A Chris- 
tian slave may, in case he be at- 
tacked by Moors, defend himself ; 
a Jew, on the contrary, would not 
$0 easily eseape with sound limbs, 
if he should dare to put himself in 
a posture of defence against the 
mis-usage of the Turks and Moors. 
Rich Jews therefore, purchase the 
protection of powerful Turks, and 
of the Europeanconsuls. ‘The Al- 
gerine Jews are, generally speak- 
ing, ignorant, superstitious, and 
fanatical in the highest degree: 
and, moreover, cowardly, base- 
minded, perfidious, avaricious, and 
addicted to cheating: on their pro- 
mise in pecuniary transactions, ne 
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one can place confidence ; and the 
greatest cheats are found among 
the most wealthy. In affairs which 
concern only themselves, they are 
judged by their own tribunals and 
an elder, whois known by the name 
of a king of the Jews. One ofthe 
most pernicious customs prevalent 
among them is, that parents form 
marriage contracts for their yet in- 
fant children, who, in that case, 
are even married at the age of four 
or six years; and in their ninth or 
tenth year cohabit as man and 
wife. 

The number of zegroes annually 
imported as slaves into Algiers, 
amounts to from 150 to 180. Their 
price varies from 50 to 150 zechins. 
The female negro-slaves are in 
greater request, as attendants on 
the Moorish ladies, and as domes- 
tic servants, and therefore fetch a 
higher price than the males. Many 
of the negresses are likewise very 
frequently purehased and kept as 
concubines by the wealthy Turks 
and Moors, and not seidom pre- 
ferred to the fair natives of the 
country. Ithowever happens very 
rarely that a Turk actually marries 
a negress: but such intermarriages 
are more frequent among the 
Moors and Coloris. Although all 
the negroes came into the country 
as slaves, yet the greater part of 
them are, either gratuitously, or in 
consideration of a large sum of 
money, Manumitted by their mas- 
ters. Nor are they here, in gene- 
ral, so badly treated asin the West- 
Indian colonies of the Europeans : 
they enjoy, on the contrary, a con- 
siderable portion of liberty, are not 
confined, ‘or ina cruel manner over- 
whelmed with excessive labour. 
Any over-rigid or unjust treatment 
of them is even punished by the 
government. Negro and christian 
slaves are, at Algiers, employed in 
the same offices as our domestic 
servants. But Jews and christians 
are not permitted to keep negro- 
slaves who profess the Mahomedan 
religion. As soon as a negro ac- 
quires his freedom, which is often 
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or on the decease of his master, he 
is esteemed equal to, and is entitled 
to the same privilege as the Moors. 
They may then even intermarry 
among themselves, and with the 
Moors. The negresses are genc- 
rally the confidantes of the young 
ladies in their master’s house, in 
which case their situation becomes 
very comfortable. They have 
likewise a great influence on the 
education of youth, as they are em- 
ployed as attendants on the chil- 
dren, who, in their tender years, 
are with them more than with their 
parents. But they spoilthe children 
by over-indulgence, as they are 
apt too much to give way to and 
flatter the desires of these their 
future masters. 

We now come to the christians, 
but who, on account of their tran- 
sitory residence, can hardly be 
said to constitute part of the pro- 
per inhabitants. It is almost in 
the cities only that we meet with 
christians, but very rarely in the 
open country. On the western 
coast, the Spaniards occupy Oran 
and Masalquivir: the citizens re- 
sident there, for the most part fu- 
gitives from their native land, de- 
rive their subsistence from the gar- 
rison, and live in indolence, misery, 
and poverty, being destitute of 
trade, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures. ‘Lhe christians who are 
met with in the other cities (a few 
travelling merchants and literati 
excepted) areall slaves: but treat- 
ed with a great deal more lenity 
than themselves and the misstona- 
ries pretend. There are two clas- 
ses of christian slaves. To the 
first belong all those who are cap- 
tured by the Algerine corsairs ; 
these are preferred to the others, 
and are truly worthy of commisera- 
tion. On their arrival at Algiers, 
they are separated into divisions, 
and conducted to the palace of the 
dey, that he may select whomsoc- 
ver he pleases from them ; the re- 
mainder are taken to the market- 
place, and sold to the highest bid- 
der. The captains and chief offi- 
cers of ships, and all persons of 
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distinction and of a better appear- 
ance, are placed in the‘first divi- 
sion of prisoners, and treated with 
greater mildness than the rest, be- 
cause it is expected that they will 
purchase their liberty. In the day 
time they must work in the sail- 
magazines belonging to the navy ; 
and at night they are shut up with 
the other slaves in the bagnios. 
The children and women are kept 
as servants in the palace of the dey : 
or purchased by other grandees, to 
attend on their wives. If among 
the female captives there happens 
to be a lady of high rank, she re- 


mains indeed the property of the. 


dey, but is permitted to reside in 
the house of some of the free chris- 
tians. The remainder of the ship’s 
crew are publicly sold to the high- 
est bidder, and become the proper- 
ty either of the state or of private 
individuals. 

The second class of christian 
slaves at Algiers consits of (what 
will appear strange to many of our 
readers) persons who of their own 
accord enter into a state of slavery. 
‘They are, for the most part, de- 
serters from the Spanish garrison 
in Oranand Masalquivir, who from 
fear, despair, ignorance or preci- 
pitancy, make their escape. Oran, 
then, is the nursery of this kind of 
christian slaves: and the number 
of such runaways is reckoned to 
amount annually to about one hun- 
dred. Ainong them are natives of 
almost every country of Europe. 
While the author, from whom this 
account of Algiers is extracted, re- 


. sided there, the German Oranites 


were for the most part men, who, 
in their native country, had been 
forced or inveigled to eriter into the 


‘army....had deserted....been pick- 


ed up by Spanish or French re- 
cruiting parties, and at last, after 
various intermediate adventures, 
been sentenced to transportation to 
Oran. They were almost all ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, but in other 
respects faithful, good-natured, 
well-behaved, laborious, and not 
so abandoned as the rest of their 
companions. ‘Those who were na- 
tives of France were adventurers, 


or had been ruined by gaming, and 
thus incited to the commission of 
crimes, which obliged them to fly. 
Few of them had reformed. They 
were almost without exception of a 
volatile and daring disposition, 
careless, lazy, and adepts in char- 
latanry and knavery. The greater 
part of the Spanish Oranites were 
transported smugglers. ~Among 
those from Italy were found the 
most abandoned wretches, and the 
most atrocious criminals, and even 
among these the Neapolitans and 
Genoese distinguished themselves 
by their superior wickedness. Most 
of them had been banditti, high- 
way robbers and murderers, and 
been forced to fly to Spain, where, 
even after their transportation to 
Oran, they pursued their old prac- 
tices, and on that account made 
their escape to Algiers, to avoid 
the punishment due to their crimes. 
They related with the greatest un- 
concern afd frankness all the deeds 
of horror they had formerly per- 
petrated: the oldest were the most 
hardened .and shameless, probably 
because they had lost all hope of 
ever returning to Europe. The 
younger among them were not so 


communicative ; but sufficiently in- ° 


dicated by their gestures that they 
were not much better than .the 
others. They believe that they 
are now doing penance for their 
sins, diligently attend the confes- 
sional, and are scrupulously ob- 
servant of the fasts enjoined by the 
church. Amongthe Oranites there 
were very few English, Portuguese, 
Swiss, Poles, and Prussians: but 
no Dutch, Swedes, Russians, and 
Danes; and only one Norwegian. 
All these deserters know before- 
hand what doom awaiis them on 
their arrival: they, however, pre- 
fer a state of slavery to that of a 
Spanish soldier at Oran, as in Al- 
giers they are better treated, and 
flatter themselves with the hope of 
being ransomed, in which expec- 
tation they very frequently find 
themselves deceived. 

With respect to the treatment of 
the christian slaves, no particudar 
distinction is made between the de- 
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serters from Oran, and those cap- 
tured by the cruisers. They are, 
in general, well kept, and not 
overwhelmed with labour, or cruel 
usage ; as every proprietor finds it 
his interest to preserve his slaves, 
for the sake of the ransom he ex- 
pects to receive forthem. ‘Those 
who belong to the dey, are kept-as 
attendants in his palace. There 
are a great number of them, they 
have little to do, and are well, and 
even richly, clothed. Many of 
them live in abundance, as they 
receive valuable presents from the 
grandees who are applying for some 
favour from the dey: but their situ- 
ation is so far irksome that they 
must live quiet and retired, and 
seldom receive permission to leave 
the palace. ‘The youngest and 
most beautiful among them are 
likewise exposed to the seducticn 
of the corrupt courtiers. The 
other christian slaves who are the 
property of the state, are employ- 
ed in the dock-yards and maga- 
zines, and are under the command 
of Turkish taskmasters. At sun- 
rise, they are conducted to their 
labour ; and receive three small 
loaves for breakfast: those who 
have money, may purchase fruit 
in addition totheirbread. Their la- 
bour never surpasses their strength. 
At mid-day they are called to din- 
ner by the sound of two French 
horns; their dinner consists of a 
kind of grits, boiled in water, and 
seasoned with some old butter or 
oil. ‘The portions are large ; but 
the manner of cooking the mess is 
nauseous and disgusting. After 
dinner, their labour recommences, 
and lasts till about sun-set; when 
each slave again receives three 
coarse loaves, and a few olives. 
Their clothes are furnished at the 
expense of the dey. After their 
daily labour is over, they are, for 
the most port, shut up in the bag- 
nios. When the number of slaves 
3s considerabic, those of a virtuous 
disposition, and who have former- 
ly been accustomed to better ac- 
commodations and company, com- 
plain more’ of this nightly lodging, 


than of the fatigues of the day} 
filth, corrupted air, and vermin in 
abundance, prevent the repose so 
necessary tothem. ‘To which may 
be added jests, and discourse offen- 
sive to chaste ears, not to mention 
the abominable vices so prevalent 
inthis country: thesociety of aban- 
doned Oranites, in particular, 
proves extremely disagreeable to 
many unfortunate men of worth. 
The condition of the slaves of 
private persons is, with very few 
exceptions, preferable to that of 
those who belong to the state. In 
the cities, they are employed as 
menial servants; in the country, 
they cultivate the gardens and 
vineyards. Every thing depends 
upon their being able to gain the 
favour and confidence of their mas- 
ters. The amorous intrigues, of 
which so many of the ransomed 
slaves boast, may in general be 
considered as fictions. Many pri- 
vate persons, especially Jews, and 
even the dey and histministers, hire 
out christian slaves as servants 
to the free christians, on their giv- 
ing good security. Many of these 
slaves have then an opportunity to 
accumulate some money for them- 
selves, In which case, they leave 
their masters, take taverns in the 
city, where they sell wine and spi- 
rituous liquors, and often acquire 
considerable property. 
Those who had been captured by 
the Algerine corsairs, frequently 
regain their liberty by being ran- 
somed: but the Oranite deserters 
have little or no hopes of such good 
fortune, and generally remain in 
slavery to the end of their lives. 
Sometimes however it happens, 
that a government, es, forinstance, 
the 'rench in 1784, ransomed all 
their countrymen without excep- 
tion. The number of christian 
slaves was formerly much more 
considerable than in 1788. In 1785, 
though inthe preceding ycar all the 
French had been ransomed, they 
were computed to amount to about 
twothousand. In 1786-7, five hun- 
dred Spaniards and Neapolitans 
were liberated; and about seven 
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hundred died of the plague: so that 
not above 800 christian slaves were 
left-at that time ; and the most of 
these were deserters from Oran. 

We shall conclude with a few 
observations relative to the renega- 
does. There are few of them in 
this country ; and these may be di- 
vided into two classes, viz. Jews 
and christians. With respect. to 
the Jews, many zealous Mahome- 
tans are of opinion, that it would 
be better if they adopted the chris- 
tian religion previously to their be- 
coming prosclytes to Mahometism. 
Of the Jews, more women than 
men renounce the faith of their an- 
cestors. They are induced to em- 
brace the dominant religion of the 
country, either for the purpose of 
being revenged of tireir relations, 
or of escaping some punishment, 
or from motives of ambition or in- 
terest. If such a renegado be en- 
dowed with superior talents, and 
possess knowledge, address, and 
courage, and have the good fortune 
to render his services useful to the 
government ; he is esteemed equal 
to the Coloris, and may be raised 
to honourable and lucrative offices. 
Thus, for instance, the present ad- 
miral of the Algerine fleet is a re- 
negado, who was formerly a Jew. 
Renegadoes who were christians, 
are less numerous. Formerly they 
were eager to gain proselytes from 
christianity ; but at present, such 
conversions are very rarely encou- 
raged, nav, in most instances, not 
even permitted, as the proprietors 
of the slaves would be losers, and 
be deprived of the expected ran- 
som. On the whiole, in this coun- 
try too they are of opinion, that it 
is best for every one to adhere to 
the religion in which he was edu- 
cated. They even despise and 
distrust renegadves: and that not 
without reason, for the greater 
part of them are in their hearts at- 
tached to neither one religion nor 
the other. 
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LIN, DRESDEN, WARSAW, AND 
VIENNA, IN THE YEARS 1777, 
1778, AND 1779. 


Count Konigsmark. 

Among the strangers of distinc. 
tion who Visited the court of Hano- 
ver, was count Konigsmark, a 
man whosecrimes, adventures, and 
tragical end, have rendered him 
too much known. ‘He was by birth 
a Saxon, though his family was ori- 
ginally from Sweden. Handsome 
in his person, captivating in his 
manners and address, he was form- 
ed to succeed with women. He had 
been early known by, and peculi- 
arly acceptable to, the princess of 
Hanover, before her marriage, 
when she resided at Zell in her fa- 
ther’s palace. It is even pretended 
that she had retained a deep im- 
pression of this partiality for the 
count, which naturally revived on 
seeing him again. Konigsmark, 
whatever personal or external 
graces he possessed, was unques- 
tionably a dissolute, unprincipled, 
enterprizing man of pleasure, ca- 
pable of the greatest crimes in the 
pursuit or attainment of his views. 
He had travelled over Europe, had 
seen service in various countries, 
and distinguished himself by his 
gallantry, magnificence and cou- 
rage. In Spain he had displayed 
his address on public occasions, and 
was honoured by~as public testi-. 
monies of attachment on the part 
of the ladies of the court of Ma- 
drid. When in England, he nar- 
rowly escaped an ignominious exe- 
cution for the murder of Mr. 
Thynne, in 1682. His accomplices, 
for it is impossible to doubt that he 
employed or subornedthem, though 
the fact could not be judicially 
brought home to him, were all ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn for that atrocious 
act. He himself was reserved for 
a destiny hardly less unfortunate, a 
few years later; and his name is 
now inseparably connected with the 
princess of Hanover, Sophia Do- 
rothea. 

The prince her husband, who 


_ served during more than one cam- 
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paign in the imperial army against 
the Turks, was frequently absent 
from her, a circumstance which 
naturally facilitated Konigsmark’s 
access to the princess. It is un- 
questionable that she entertained 
for him sentiments of the most par- 
tial naturey and that she indulged 
them in’a manner, which, if not 
criminal, was at least imprudent. 
She was accustomed, two or three 
times a week, to feign an indispo- 
sition, under which pretence she 
retired toher apartment. Konigs- 
mark was then admitted; they 
supped together, and usually re- 
mained at table, or in conversation, 
till two or three o’clock in the 
morning. When he retired, he 
descended by a little private stair- 
case, near the great gate of the 
ducal! palace, which conducted him 
into the town. 

Interviews of such’a nature, at 
such hous, and in the princess’s 
own apartment, imply great, and 
one may add, improper intimacy ; 
particularly if Konigsmark’s profli- 
gate character be recollected. It 
is even difficult at first sight, not 
to connect with them the idea of a 
criminal connection. But on the 
other hand, there is neither any 
proof that they were so in effect, 
nor was any such proof ever at- 
tempted, to be made out against 
her, though her enemies were 
deeply interested to establish the 
fact, if it had been possible. In 
addition to this negative presump- 
tion in their favour, it is positively 
asserted that during the time when 
Konigsmark was with her, they 
never remained alene together ; 
one or more of her ladies of honour, 
and those of the most unimpeached 
characters, being always present. 
‘Lhe very imprudence os admitting 
him to such interviews, seems to 
prove that they were innocent, 
since it was impossible that they 
could be altogether concealed or 
unkuown. | 

Unfortunately, . Konigsmark’s 
person and accomplishments. had 
wade an .impression, not only on 
the princess, but on Madame de 


Platen, mistress of Ernest Augas- 
tus. Whether, as it is pretendéd, 
he had divulged the favours whieh 
she had conferred on him, or whe- 
ther he had returned her partiality 
with indifference and contempt; as 
other persons assure us, it is certain 
that she deeply resented his beha- 
viour. Irritated at his preference 
for the princess Sophia Dorothea, 
of which she was well apprised, 
and having set spies to watch his 
motions, she soon discovered his se-- 
cret interviews with her rival, of 
which she gave information to the 
duke of Hanover. It was natural 


to suppose that he would not tole- 


rate them ; and the count soon after- 
wards received an indirect, but pe- 
remptory intimation,-that his longer 
stay at Hanover would be displeas- 
ing. As he delayed compliance 
with the injunction on various pre-- 
tences, it was reiterated. He 
thercfore made public preparations 
for his departure, fixed the day 
and hour, ordered his post-horses, 
and having commanded his servants 
to expect him at three o’clock in 
the morning, he went privately to 
the ducal palace. The princess, 
under pretence of indisposition, ad- 
mitted him as before to her apart- 
ment, where a supper was served, 
and they remained for some hours 
together, but always in company 
with one or more of her ladies. 
No sooner was the countess of 
Platen apprised that Konigsmark 
was in the princess’s chamber, 
than she instantly carried the intel. 
hgence to the duke, and represent- 
ed to him the insolence of thus 
braving, if not dishonouring him 
in. hisown palace. Profiting of his 
indignation, she induced him to 
give directions for punishing the 
count’s temerity, by an act ot im- 
mediate violence. It is doubtless 
to be lamented that Ernest Augus- 
tus should have sanctioned or au- 
thorisetl an assassination ; for such- 
it must be deemed: but, it should 
likewise be remembered that he 
was a sovereign prince, and the 
provocation was great, if he really 
believed Konigsmark’s visits to his. 








@anghter-in-law to have been of a 
criminal nature. No appeal could 
be made to his son, who was absent 
in Hungary, and the count was on 
the point of- leaving Hanover. 
How far these considerations may 
seem to palliate the act, I leave 
others to determine. 
A very general idea prevails 
throughout Germany, that Ernest 
Augustus having caused four of his 
guards to put on masks, they, by 
his order, attacked Konigsmark 
as he came out of the princess’s 
apartment, and killed him’ on the 
‘spot. I saw this very morning, the 
place in the electoral palace, where 
tradition says the count fell. It is 
a passage almost destitute of light, 
not above nine or ten paces in length, 
A door at one extremity opens into 
a large handsome apartment, the 
‘first of the range occupied by the 
princess of Hanover, and out of 
which Konigsmark passed when he 
-quitted her on the night that he 
perished. At the other end is ano- 
ther door, near a staircase by which 
he was to have left the palace. 
‘That this was the scene of his 
seizure, there is no doubt; but the 
means used to put him out of life 
were more secret, though not less 
effectual, than open attack. I 
shall relate them from good autho- 
wvity. 
Orders were issued on the part 
of the duke of Hanover, to the 
soldier on guard at the palace gate, 
to stop Konigsmark as he came 
«lown the private staircase before 
mentioned ; to force him by menaces 
of immediate death to follow, and 
then to shut him into a subterranean 
vault or cellar, which was indicated. 
The soldier punctually executed the 
commission, without knowing or 
suspecting the consequence. It 
would seem that the count neither 
made nor attempted resistance ; 


-a fact which proves either his want 


of courage, or of any means of de- 
fence ; unless we suppose that con- 
fiding in his innocence, he took no 
precaution for his security, and 
owas unsuspicious of an intention to 
anterrupt his passage out of the 
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palace. The vault into which the 
unfortunate Konigsmark wasforced 
could at pleasure be filled with 
water by means of a’ pipe. It was 
in fact a reservoir, and no sooner 
was he shut up, than they imme- 
diately let inthe water and drowned 
him. His body on the ensuing 
morning was put intoa heated oven, 
and the mouth of it bricked@jip, as 
the most effectual means of con- 
cealing the whole transaction. 


Chevalier De Saxe. 

Tue chevalier de Saxe, third in 
order of birth, among the natura) 
sons of Augustus the second, kins 
of Poland; was only half brother to 
the famous marshal Saxe, as they 
were by different mothers. In 
rightof his wife, who wasa princess 
Lubomirska, of a very illustrious 
Polish family, the chevalier inherit- 
ed considerable property in that 
country, as well asin Saxony. He 
resided principally.in Dresden, and 
died only a few years ago at his pa- 
lace in this city ; which his nephew 
prince Charles, who was his prin- 
cipal heir, occupied after his de 
cease. In addition to his maternal 
estates, the chevalier possessed a 
vast income from his military and 
other appointmentsin the electoral 
service; andas he left no issue, he 


‘was supposed to have amassed great 


sums. Reports had been circulated 
that money: was concealed in the 
palace; but no one pretended to 
ascertain the precise place where 
it was deposited. If his spirit could 
be compelled to appear, that inter- 
esting secret might be extorted from 
him. ‘Thus curiosity combining 
with avarice, -or at least with the 
hope of discovering a considerable 
treasure, prompted prince Charles 
to name his uncle, as the object ot 
the experiment*. 

On the appointed .ight, for 
Schrepfer¢ naturally ‘preferred 
darkness, as not only more private 
in it itself,-but better calculated for 
the eflect of incantations, the com- 


* OF raising a deceased person. 
+ The pretended magician. 
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‘pany assembled. : ‘They were nine- 
“teen in number, of whom I person- 
ally know several, who are persons 
of consideration,. character, and 
respectability... When they were 
met in the great gallery of the pa- 
lace, the first object of all present 
was to secure the windows and 
doors, in order equally to prevent 
intrugion or deception. As: far as 
precaution could effect it, they did 
so, and were satisfied that nothing 
except violence could procure ac- 
cess or entrance. Schrepfer then 
acquainted them, that the act which 
he was about to perform, would.de- 
mand all their firmness, and advised 
them to fortify their nerves,by par- 
taking of a bowl of punch, which 
was placed upon the table. Seve- 
ral of them, indeed,’as I believe, 
all except one or two, thinking the 
exhortation judicious, very readily 
followed it; but, the gentleman 
from whom I received these parti- 
culars; edeclined the advice. “ I 
am come here,’’ said he to Schrep- 
fer,** to be present at raising an 
apparition. Either I will see all 
6r nothing. My resolution is taken, 
and no inducement*can make me 
put any thing within my lips.” 
Another of the company, who pre- 
served his presence of mind, placed 
himself clese tosthe principal door, 
in order to watch if any one at- 
tempted to open or force it. These 
preparatory steps being taken, the 
great work began with the utmost 
solemnity. eis 
- Schrepfer commenced it, by re- 
tirmg into a corner of the gailery, 
where, kneeling down, with many 
mysterious ceremonies, he invoked 
the spirits to appear, or rather to 
come to his aid, for it is allowed 
that none were ever visible. A 
very considerable time elapsed be- 
fore they obeyed; during which in- 
tervalhelaboured apparently under 
great agitation of body and mind, be- 
img covered witha violentsweat and 
almost in convulsions, like the Py- 
thoness. cf antiquity. At length, a 
loud clatter was ‘heard at all the 
windows on the outside ; which was 
soon followed by another noise, re- 
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sembling more the effect produced 
by @ fumber of wet fingers drawn 
over'the edge of glasses, thameany 
thing else to which it could well be 
compared. This sound announced, 
ashe said; the arrival of his good 
or protecting. spirits, and seemed 
to encourage. him to proceed. A 
short time afterwards a yelling was 
heard, ofa frightful and unusual 
natures which came, he declared, 
fromthe malignant spirits, whose 

nce, as it seems, was neces- 
sary and indispensable to the com- 


* pletion of the catastrophe. 


The company were now, at least 
the greater part, electrified with 
amazement, or petrified with hor- 
ror; and of course, fully prepa- 
red for every object which could be 
presented to them. Schrepfer.con- 
tinuing his invocations, the door 
suddenly opened with violence, and 
something that resembledea black 
ball or globe, rolled into the room. 
It was invested with smeke gr cloud, 
in the midst of which appeared to 
be a human face, like the counte- 
nance of the chevalier de Saxe; 
much in the same way, it avould 
seem, that Corregio or Hannibal 
Carrache have represented Jupiter 
appearing to Semele. From this 
form issued a loud and angry voice, 
which exclaimed in German, “ Carl 
was wolte du mit mich ?”’ * Charles 
what wouldst theu with me? Why 
dost thou disturb me ?” 

Language, as may be supposed, 
can ill describe the consternation 
produced among the spectators at 
such a ‘sight. Lither firmly per- 
suaded that the appearance which 
they beheld, was spiritual and, in- 
tangible ; or deprived of resolution 
to approach and attempt to seize 
it, they appear. to have made no 
effort to satisfy themselves of its in- 
corporeal nature. ‘The prince, 
whose impious curiosity had sum- 
moned his uncle’s ghost, and to 
whom, as the person principally 
responsible, the spectre addressed 
itself, far from manifesting cool- 
ness, or attempting reply, betrayed 
the strongest marks of horror and 
contrition. Throwing himself on 
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his knees, he called on’ God for 
mercy; While others of the terri- 
fied party earnestly besought the 
magician to give the only remain- 
ing proof of his art for which they 
now were ANXIOUS, by dismissing 
the apparition. But, Schrepfer, 
though apparently gah , found, or 
pretended to find this effort beyond 
his power. However incredible, 
absurd, or ridiculous it may be 
thought, the persons who witnessed 
the scene, protest that near an lrour 
elapsed, before, by the force of his 
invocations, the spectre could be 
compelled to disappear. Nay, when 
at length Schrepfer had succeeded 
in dismissing it; at the moment that 
the company began to resume a 
degree of serenity, the door, which 
had been closed, burst open again, 
and the same hidiousform presented 
itself anew to their eyes. The most 
resolute and collected among them, 
were not proof to its second appear- 
ance, and a scene of universal dis- 
may ensued. Shrepfer, however, 
by reiterated exorcisms or exer- 
tions, finally dismissed the appari- 
tion. ‘Phe terrified spectators soon 
dispersed, overcome with amaze- 
ment, and fully satisfied, as they 
well might be, of Schrepfer’s super- 
natural powcrs. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DIARIES, 
SELF-BIOGRAPHY, AND SELF- 
CHARACTERS. 

THE study of Biography is a re- 
cent taste in Britain. ‘The art of 
writing lives has been but lately 
known ; and it was, therefore, an 
usual complaint with the meagre 
biographers. of the last century, 
when their subject was a man of 
letters, that his life could not be 
deemed very interesting, since he, 
who had only been illustrious in his 
Closet, could not be supposed to 
afford any materials for the histo- 
rian. ‘lhelife of a prime-minister, 
or the memoirs of a general, as they 
contained the detail of political in- 
trigueS and political opposition ; 
battles or stratagems ; were consi- 
dered to afford happier opportuni- 
ues for a writer to display the abi- 





lity of his literary powers, the sub- 
tilty of his discernment, and the 
colouring of his descriptions. 

But as the human mind became 
the great object of our inquiry, and 
to detect and separate the shades of 
the passions the great aim of the 
biographer, reflecting men perceiv- 
ed, that the philosopher, like other 
men; had his distinct charact Se 
And it has now become the labour 
of criticism, to compose the life of 
an author } no writer can now suc- 
cessfully accomplish his biographic 
attempts, unless he possesses a flex 
ibility of taste, which, like the came- 
leon, takes the colour of that object 
on which it rests. 

Every man, in whatever depart- 
ment he moves, has passions, which 
will vary even from those who are 
acting the same part as himself. 
Our souls, like our faces, bear the 
general resemblance of the species, 
but retain the particular form which 
is peculiar to the individual He 
who studies his own mind, and has 
the industry to note down the fluc- 
tuations of his opinions, the fallacies 
of his passions, and the vacillations 
of his resolutions, will form a jour- 
nal to himself peculiarly interesting, 
and, probably, not undeserving the 
meditations of others. Nothing 
which presents a faithful relation of 
humanity, is inconsiderable to a 
human being. 

There once prevailed the custom 
of a man’s journalising his own life. 
Many of these journals yet remain 
in their MS, state, and some, un- 
fortunately for journal-writing, 
have been published. We are not, 
however, to decide on the nature of 
a work by the ineptitude of its per- 

formance. The writers of these 
diaries were not philosophers, for 
the age was not philosophic. ‘Too 
often they were alchemists, and 
sometimes considered themselves as 
magicians. Some only registered 
the minutest events of domestic life. 
Dates of birth, and settlements of 
marriage, may be pardoned to the 
individual ; but to give the import- 
ance of history to the progress of a 
purge, and to return divine thanks 
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for the cutting of acorn, (and the 


edited journal of Elias Ashmole con- 
tains few other facts,) is giving im- 
portance to objects which can 
only be observable in the history of 
any other animal but man. I am 
acquainted with a worthy gentle- 
man, who, for this half century, is 
performing the same labours. He 
canjfiell where he dined fifty years 
past, and accompany the informa- 
tion with no concise critique. When 
he takes one of these little volumes 
down, he appliesto himselfthe obser- 
vation of Martial, and says, he has 
learnt the art of living life twite 
over. The pleasures of memory 
are delicious ; its objects must, how- 
ever, be proportionate to the pow- 
‘ers of vision, and a meagre or a 
smart dinner, is an object sufficiently 
delightful, or terrible, to give play 
to the recordatory organs of this 
diarist. I have remarked, however, 
one thing from his contemptible 
narrative. He resolved to distin- 
guish the happy cincumstances of 
his life in redink. In looking over 
his diaries, notwithstanding the ob- 
scurity of his situation, and the 
humility of his desires, I cannot 
find that his pen was often dipt in 
the crimson ink of felicity. 

An observation may be made on 
the diurnal page. He who can, 
without reserve or hesitation, form 
such a journal, may be safely pro- 
nounced an henest man. Could a 
Clive, or a Cromwell, have com- 
posed a diary ? Neither of these 
men could suffer solitude and dark- 
ness; at the scattered thoughts of 
casual reflection they started; what 
would they have done, had memory 
marshaled their crimes, and arrang- 
ed them in the terrors of chrono- 

y? These diaries form that other 
self, which Shaftesbury has describ- 
ed every thinking being to possess ; 
and which, to converse with, he 
justly accounts the highest wisdom. 
When Cato wishes that the breast 
of every man were diaphanous, it 
is only a metaphorical expression 
for such a diary. 

There are two species of minor 
biography which may be discrimi- 
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nated ;) detailing our own life, anf 


pourtraying our own characters... 
The writing our own life has been 
practised with various success; it 
is a delicate operation ; a stroke too 
much may destroy the effect of the 
whole. If once we detect an author 
deceiving or deceived, it is a livid 
spot which infects the entire body. 
To*publish one’s own life has some- 
times been a poor artifice to bring 
obscurity into notice ; it is the ebri- 
ety of vanity, and the delirium of 
egotism. Whena great man leaves 
some memorial of his days, his 
death-bed sanctions the truth, and 
the grave consecrates the motive. 
There are certain things which re- 
late to ourselves, which no one can 
know so well; a great genius obliges 
posterity when he records them. 
But they must be composed with 
calmness, with simplicity, and with 
sincerity ; the biegraphic sketch of 
Hume, written by himself, is a 
model of attic simplicity. The life 
of lord Herbert is a biographica!] 
cumosity. The memoirs of Sheffield 
duke of Buckingham is very intc- 


resting ; and those of Colley Cibber ° 


is a fine picture of the self-painter. 
We have some other pieces of self-bi- 
ography precious to the philosopher. 

Biography should not be written 


with eloquence; with Rousseau, | 


perhaps, eloquence was only a natu- 
ral harmony from the voiceof truth ; 
but it may also be the artificial tones 
of deceit. What in Rousseau was 
nature, may in others be artifice. 
Self-biographers, like Hume, who 
state facts with an attic simplicity, 
appear to speak unreservedly to the 
reader, and as if they proposed only 
to supply facts, for otkers to explain 
and embellish. 

There is another species of minor 
biograghy, which, I am willing to 
believe, could only have: been in- 


vented by the most refined and the | 


vainest nation. A literary fashion 
formerly prevailed with French 
authors, to present the public with 
theirown character, and thisfashion 
seems to have passed over to our 
country; Farguhar has drawn his 
character in a letter to a lady, and 
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ethers of our writers I believe have 
given us their own miniatures. The 
French long cherished this darling 
egotism ; and there is a collection of 
these literary portraits in two bulky 
volumes. The brilliant Fiechier, 
and the refined St. Evremond, have 
framed and glazed their portraits. 
Every writer then considered his 
character as necessary as his pre- 
face. I confess myself much de- 
lighted with these self-descriptions 
of “persons whom no one knows.” 
I have formed a considerable col- 
lection of these portraits, and have 
placed them in my cabinet of curio- 
gities, under the title of strong like- 
nesses of unknown persons. ‘Their 
vanity is too prominent to doubt 
their accuracy. 

I shall not excite the reader’s 
curiosity, without attempting its 
gratification ; and if he chuses to 
see what now passes in the minds of 
many obscure writers, whom he 
never will know, let him attend to 
the following character, which may 
not be so singular as it appears. 

There was, as a book in my pos- 
session will testify, a certain verse- 
maker, of the name of Cantenac, 
who, in 1662, published in the city 
of Paris, the above-mentioned vo- 
lume, containing some thousands of 
verses, which were, as his country- 
men-express it, de sa facon, after 
his own way. He fell so suddenly 
into the darkest and deepest pit of 
oblivion, that not a trace of his 
memory weuld have remained, had 
he not condescended to give ample 
information of every particular re- 
lativetohimself. Hehasacquainted 
as with his size, and telis us “ that 
it is rare to see a man smaller than 
himself. I have that in common 
with all dwarfs, that if my head only 
were seen, I should be thought a 
large man.” This atom in creation 
then describes his oval and fuil face 
ehis fiery and eloquent CYESi... 
his vermil lips....his robust» consti- 
tution, and his effervescent pas- 
sions. ‘He appears to have been a 
most petulent, honest, and diminu- 
tive being. 
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The description of his intellect, is 
the object of our curiosity, ‘and 1 
select the most striking traits in his 
own words. Iam as ambitious as 
any person can be; but I would not 
sacrifice my honour to my ambition. 
I am so sensible to contempt, that I 
beara mortal and implacable hatred 
against those who contemn me, and 
I know I could never reconciliémy- 
self with them, but spare no atten- 
tions for those I love ; I would give 
them my fortune and my life. 1 
sometimes lie ; but generally in af- 
fairs of gallantry, where I voluntari- 
iy"confirm falsehoods by oaths, with- 
out refiection, for swearing with me 
is ahabit. Iam told that my mind 
rs brilliant, and that] have a certain 
manner in turning a thought, which 
is quite my own. Iam agreeable 
in conversation ; though I confess I 
am often troublesome ; ; for I main- 
tain paradoxes to display my genius, 
which savour too much of scholastic 
subterfuges. I speak too often and 
too long ; and as I have some read- 
ing, and a copious memory, I am 
fond of shewing whatever I know. 
My judgment is not so solid, as my 
wit is lively. Tam often melanche- 
ly and unhappy ; and this sombrous 
disposition proceeds from my nu- 
merous disappointments in life. My 
verse is preferred to my prose ; and 
it has been of some use to me, in 
pleasing the fair sex ; poetry is most 
adapted to persuade women; but 
otherwise it has been of no service 
to me, and has, [ fear, rendered me 
unfit for many advantageous occu- 
pations, in which I might have 
drudged. The esteem of the fair 
has, however, charmed away my 
complaints. ‘This good fortune has 
been obtained by me, at the cost of 
many cares, and an unsubdued pa- 
tience ; for Iam one of those, who, 
in affairs of love, will suffer an entire 
year, te taste the pleasures of one 

day.” 

‘This character of Cantenac had 
some local features; for an English 
poet would hardly console himself 
with so much gaiety. The French- 
man’s attachment to the ladies, 
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seems to be equivalent to the advan- 
tageous occupations he had lost. 
But as the miseries of .a literary 
man, without conspicuous talents, 
are always the same at Paris, as in 
London, there are some parts of 
this character of Cantenac, which 
appear to describe them with truth. 
Cantenac was a man of honour ; as 
warm in his resentment as his gra- 
titude ; but @eluded by literary 
vanity, he became a writer in prose 
and verse, and while he saw the 
prospects of life closing on him, 
probably considered that the a 
was unjust. A melancholy ex 
ple for certain volatile, and fervent 
spirits, who, by becoming authors, 
either submit their felicity to the 
caprices of others, or annihilate the 
obscure comforts of life, and, like 


‘him, having “ been told that their 


mind is brilliant, and that they have 
a certain manner in turning a 
thought,” become writers, and com- 
plain that they are “ often melan- 
choly, owing to their numerous dis- 
appointments.” Happy, however, 
if the obscure, yet too sensible wri- 
ter, can suffer an entire year, for 
the enjoyment of a single day ! But 
for this,a man must have been born 
in France. 


ia 
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Tuovueu far short of my destined 
goal, and still farther from that ca- 
reer of fame] had promised myself, 
1 was contented to remain where I 
was. My Lord was gracious and 
affable, and seemed to remember 
with gratitude the service I had 
done him. I yielded, therefore, to 
his wishes, and consented to lead his 
two sons forward in the literary 
paths I had already tredden. I re- 
flected that while I dedicated my 
time and my talents to the advance- 
ment of two human beings towards 
thatperfection w cought all to aspire 


te, I was worthily and usefully, if 
not brilliantly employed. The boys 
had genius and good temper ; they 
attached themselves to me, and I 
taught Greek and Latin con amore. 
I lost not sight, however, of the 
more splendid route J] had marked 
out for myself, and frequently ex- 
ercised my unfledged Muse in short 
poetical flights, more distinguished 
by exuberance than by genius. ‘The 
Lady Matilda, only daughter of | 
Lord Ernolf, was, however, pleas- | 
ed with my attempts, and was no 
niggard of her applause. To ap- 
plause no poet ever yet was cal- 
lous :..ssthis is not the place to prove 
that he who could be so, would be 
incapable of being a poet; but to 
applause from a pair of brilliant 
black eyes, from a pair of smiling 
coral lips, from the exquisttely deli- 
cate voice of the Lady Matilda, it 
was still less possible to bei insensi- 
ble. ; 
The Lady Matilda was just at | 
that touching ege, when the vivaci- 
ty of the child is softened by the § 
delicacy of the woman. Unadulte- J 
rated by art, unsophisticated by 
fashion, this lovely creature, with 
beauty enough to have ruined half 
the sex, had all the native inno- 7 
cence of an infant. Brought up 
wholly in the country, she thought | 
not of subordination of rank....an | 
idea which the children of Nature 7 
could never adopt! a refinement, | 
which those best understand, who 
require the aid of extrinsic merit 7 
to entitle them to the respect they 
love....Neither Matilda nor I 
thought about the matter: she 
treated at first with distinction, | 
and afterwards with kindness, the | 
man who had saved her father ; 
she chatted with me as with a bre- 
ther, and nothing can I recollect so 
delightful as her unguarded con- 
versations. She was indeed secur- § 
ed from any improper attachment 
to me by a previous engagement F 
to df Villars,a cousin of hers, j 
sanctioned by the parcnts-on both 
sides, and confirmed by a mutual 
preference. ‘ 
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That I was not informed of this 
arrangement, reflects no blame on 
any one: it was, in the first place, 
most generally known throughout, 
not the family alone, but all their 
retainers and dependants; and, in 
the next place, Lord Ernolf was se- 
cured by the pledged affections of 
his daughter, from any danger to 
her, and I was supposed too suffi- 
ciently warned of the difference of 
our ranks, to allow me to raise the 
superstructure of Love on so sandy 
afoundation. Be that as it will, the 
edifice was erected, and I even be- 
lieve a little lurking hope formed a 
corner-stone of the foundation. 

When I learned of her pre-en- 
gagcement, in the simplest manner 
imaginable, I own I felt plunged in- 
to an abyss of despair; but I conti- 
nued for several months imbibing 
deeply the delicious poison of a first 
love, and it is on that intermediate 
portion of my life I best love torest 
my mental eyes, from the fatigue of 
viewing the workings of tyranny, 
and the goadings of malice. 

In one of these conversations, I 
once let fall the name of Goldney. 
Matilda seemed to recognise it as 
familiar, and not as bringing with 
it a pleasing recollection. She 
asked me if Ihad ever known any 
body of that name. I replied with 
ardour, and the exuberance of my 
mind displayed itself alike in my 
vehemence against the brother, 
and my tender gratitude to the sis- 
ter. Matilda confessed that in my 
portrait of Miss Goldney she saw 
a strong resemblance to the charac- 
ter of a lady, whom she remember- 
ed her mother pitying as unfortu- 
nate and ill-used ; and some strange 
and bewildering ideas crossed my 
brain in consequence of what she 
further said. She recollected but 
jittle, for her mother had been dead 
some years, but she had sometimes 
accompanied her in her visits to 
this Miss Goldney, and the impres- 
sion made on her young and affec- 
tionate mind by the kindness of the 
lady, had never been effaced. 
Something too, she retained, of Miss 
Goldney’s living in absolute retire- 
VOL« TeoneNQ. IVe 
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ment, of the lowness of her spirits, 
and the paleness of her cheeks j 
and to Matilda I now confided the 
thoughts which these recollections 
had given birth to. 

One while I was delighted with 
the possibility that the woman who_ 
had treated me with so much kind- 
ness, might be my mother ; at ano- 
ther I felt it an incongruity to sup- 
pose that a truth of such impor- 
tance could, from any motives, have 
been, in such circumstances, con- 
cealed by aparent. Again could I 
suspect Miss Goldney, whose life 
had been a model of purity and vir- 
tue, whose sentiments had been no- 
ble and excellent, whose principles 
had been invariably just, and whose 
name even the lawless tongue of her 
brother had never dared te revile 
«scould I suspect her of having 
committed such an impropriety, 
such acrime? Yet, at times, my 
ingenious fancy formed a romance 
by which this might be reconciled. 
She might have been the victim of 
treachery and falsehood: there 
were men who would impose on wos 
men by pretended marriages, or 
who, having contracted such as 
proved inimical to their future 
views, would boldly disown the 
wretched woman whose hardiness 
in the cause of innocence was less 
firm than their effrontery in sup- 
porting falsehood. 

In all these romances, the Lady 
Matilda was my confidant and as- 
sistant. We talked on the subject 
till we doubted not that I should 
make some great discovery that 
would reinstate the injured fame of 
my mother, and restore me to my 
rights in society. Alas! in these 
visions of futurity glided away all 
the real happiness destined ever to 
gild my life ; and I busied myself in 
forming chimeras never to be real- 
ized, while I suffered the actual fe« 
licity within my grasp to slip from 
me unobserved and unenjoyed, in 
my visionary eagerness after un- 
known events. But man is the 
creature of hope and expectation 
The most delightful present is over- 
looked in anxious graspings aftey 
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future joy; but in return, the fairy and sixty-one feet in length, sur- 
promises of hope, by detaching the rounded at top bythree magnificent 
eye from the passing scene, allevi- domes of white marble, intersected 
ate the pang of actual misery with with black stripes, and flanked by 
the cheering view of bliss hereafter two minarets of black marble, and 
to be enjoyed. red stone alternately, rising to the 

It is by a wise dispensation of height of a hundred and thirty feet. 
Providence that the human mindis Each of these minarets has three § 
ever unsatisfied with that which it projecting galleries of white mar- [Ff 
possesses ;....this ‘“‘ eager lenging bie, and their summits are crowned 
for futurity” is @proof that we are with light octagon pavilions of the 
destined to a state of more exalted same. The whole front of the Jama 
bliss than the present one,in which Musjed is faced with large slabs of 
nothing can arrest the fancy from beautiful white marble, and along 
its flights into the ideal world ofun- the cornice are ten compartments, 
arrived events. Were it notthus, four feet long, and two and a half 
we should sce men more disposed broad, which are inlaid with in- 
to profit by the reasonings of phi- scriptions in black marble, in the 
losophers, and to attend to the MWuskhi character, and are said to 
paths they are actually confined to. contain great part, if not the whole, 
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( To be continued. ) of the Koran. The inside of the 
[ mosk is paved throughout with 
; — large flags of white marble, deco- 
a rated with a black border, and is 
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‘ TAL OF INDIA. the flags are about three feet in 

_ length, by one and a half broad. 
Shah Jehanabad is adorned with ‘The wall and roof are lined with 
RH many fine mosks, several of plain white marble, and near the 1 
sR 2 which are still in perfectbeauty and Azd/a is a handsome taak or niche, ] 
fy t repair. The following are most adorned witha profusion of freeze- B 
| i t worthy of being described, and work. Close tothisis a mimber, #1 
Ly first, the Jama Musjed, or great or pulpit of marble, having anas- — 1 
Ht cathedral. This’ mosk is situated cent of four steps, and ballustraded. @ < 
mL about a quarter of a mile from the ‘The ascent to the minarets isbya @ t 
nF royal palace: the foundation of it winding staircase of a hundredand BB ¢ 
Bin | was laid upon a rocky eminence, thirty steps of red stone, and at @ s 
i named Jujula Pahar, andhas been the top you havea noble view ofthe Ff 
ih scarped on purpose. The ascent king’s palace, and the whole of the § o 
HPht to it is by a flight of stone steps, Cuttub Minar, the Currun Minar, § h 
| thirty-five in number, through a Hummaioon’s tomb, the palace of Bo 
handsome gateway of red stone. Feroze Shah, the fort of old Delhi, 2" 


The doors of this gateway are co- and the fort of Loni, on the cppo- 
> vered throughout with plates of site sideoftheJumna. The domes 
wrought brass, which Mr. Bernier are crowned with cullises, richly 
imagined to be copper. Theter- gilt, and present a glittering ap- 
e | race on which the mosk is situ- pearance from a distance. This 
ated, is a square of about fourteen mosk was begun ‘by Shah Jehan, 
-s hundred yards of red stone; inthe in the fourth year of his reign, and 
| centre is a fountain lined with mar- completed in the tenth: the ex- | 
ble, for the purpose of performing penses of its erection amounted to § 
the necessary ablutions, previous ten lacks of rupees; and it is in § 
to prayer. An arched colonade of every respect worthy of being the § 






















) red stone surrounds the whole of grand cathedral of the empire of § 
: the terrace, which is adorned with WHindostan. bs 
octagon pavilions, at convenient Not far from the palace is the 





distances, for sitting in. The mosk mosk of Roshun-a-Dowlah, ren-} 
is of an oblong form, two hundred dercd memorable to the Delhians 
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for being the place whence Nadir 
Shah saw the massacre of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants. The cause 
assigned by historians for this in- 
human act is, that a sedition broke 
out in the great market, in which 
two thousand Persians were slain. 
Nadir, on hearing of the tumult, 
marched out of the fort at night 
with a small force to the Musjed of 
Roshun-a-Dowlah, where he was 
fired upon in the morning from a 
neighbouring terrace, and an offi- 
cer killed close by his side. He 
instantly ordered an indiscriminate 
slauezhter of the inhs bitants, and 
his s squadrons of cavalry, pouring 
through the streets, before the af- 
ternoon put to death one hundred 
thousand persons of all’ descrip- 
tions. ‘ The king of Persia,” says 
the translator of Ferishta, “ sat 
during the dreadful scene, in the 
Musjed of Roshun-a-Dowlah ; none 
but slaves durst come near him, 
for his countenance was dark and 
terrible. Atlength the unfortunate 
emperor, attended by a number of 
his chief Omrahs, ventured to ap- 
proach him with downcast eyes. 
The Omrahs who preceded Mo- 
hummud, bowed down their fore- 
heads to the ground. Nadir Shah 
sternly asked them what they wan- 
ted; they cried out with one voice, 
‘6 Spare the city.””. Mohummud 
said not a word, but tears flowed 
fast from his eyes ; the tyrant, for 
once touched with pity, sheathed 
his sword, andsaid, ** For the sake 
of the prince Mohummud, I for- 
give.’’ Since this dreadful massa- 
cre, this quarter of Delhi has heen 
but very thinly inhabited. ‘lhe 
mosk of Roshun-a-Dowlah, is situ- 
ated at the entrance of the Chand- 
ney Choke, or market; it is built 
of red stone, of the common size, 
and surmounted by three domes 
richly gilt. 

Zeenul-al-Mussajid, or the orna- 
ment of mosks, is on the banks of 
the Jumna, and was erected by a 
daugter of Aurungzebe, of the 
name of Zeenut-al Nissa’h. It is 
of red stone, with inlayings of mar- 
ble, and has a spacious terrace in 
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front of it, with a capacious reser. 
voir faced with marble. The prin- 
cess who built it, having declined 
entering into the marriage state, 
laid out a large sum of money in 
the above mosk, and, on completing: 
it, she built a smail sepuichre of 
white marble, surrounded by a wall 
of tle same, in the west corner of 
the terrace. In this tomb she was 
buried in the year of the Hegira 
1122, corresponding with the year 
of Christ 1710. ‘There were for- 
merly lands allotted for the support 
and repairs of this place, amount- 
ing to a lack of rupees per annum, 
but they have all been confiscated 
during the troubles this city has 
undergone. Exclusive of the mosks 
above de ‘scribed, there are in Shah 
Jehanabad and its environs, above 
forty others, but ac most of them 
are of inferior size, and all of them 
of the same fashion, it is unneces- 
sary to present any further detail. 
The modern city of Shah Jeha- 
nabad is rebuilt, and contains many 
good houses, chiefly of brick. The 
streets are in general narrow, as 
is usual in most of the large cities 
in Asia ; but there were formerly 
two very noble streets; the first 
leading fromthe palace-gatethrough 
the city to the Delhi gate, in a di- 
rection north and south ‘This 
street was broad and spacious, ha- 
ving handsome houses on each side 
of the way, and merchants shops, 
well furnished with the richest ar- 
ticles of all kinds. Shah Jehan 
caused an aqueduct to be made of 
red stone, which conveyed the wa- 
ter along the whole length of the 
street, and from thence into the 
royal gardens, by means of a reser- 
voir under ground. Some remains 
of the aqueduct are stillto be seen ; 
but it is choaked up in most parts 
with rubbish. ‘The second grand 
street was likewise from the palace 
to the Lahor gate, lying east and 
west: it was equal In \many re- 
spects to the former, but in both of 
them the inhabitants have spoiled 
their appearance by running a line 
of houses down the centre, and 
across tlie strects in other places, 
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so that it is with difficulty a person 
an discover their former situation 
without a narrow inspection. The 
bazars in Delhiare but indifferently 
furnished at present, and the popu- 
lation of the city miserably reduced 
oflate years: the Chandny Choke 
is the best furnished bazar in the 
city, though the commerce is very 
trifling. Cotton cloths are still ma- 
nufactured, and the inhabitants ex- 
port indigo: their chief imports 
are by means of the northern cara- 
vans, which come once a year, and 
bring with them, from Cabul and 
. Cashmere, shawls, fruit, and hor- 
ses, the two former articles are 
procurable in Delhi at a reasonable 
rate. ‘There is also a manufacto- 
ry at Delhi for bedree hooka bot- 
toms.. The cultivation about the 
city is principally on the banks of 
the Jumna, where it is very good; 
the neighbourhood produces corn 
and rice, millet and indigo. The 
limes are very large and fine. Pre- 
cious stones are likewise to be had 
at Delhi of very good quality, par- 
ticularly the large red and black 
cornelians, and peerozas are sold 
in the bazars, 

The city is divided into thirty-six 
mohauls or quarters, each of which 
is named either after the particu- 
Jar Omrah who resided there, or 
from some local circumstance rela- 
tive to the place, It appears that 
the modern city of Shah Jehana- 
bad has been built principally upon 
two rocky eminences; the one 
where the Jama Musjid is situated, 
named Julula Pahar, and the other 
the quarter of the oil sellers, called 
Bejula Pahar ; from both of these 
eminences you have a commanding 
view of the remainder of the city. 
Ancient Delhi is said by the histo- 
riansto have been erected by Rajah 
Delu, who reigned in Hindostan 
prior to the invasion of; Alexander 
the Great; others affirm it to have 
been built by Rajah Pettourah, who 
flourished in a much later period, 
It is called in Sanscrit, Indraput, 
or the abode of Indra, one of the 
}ijndoo deities, and it is also thus 
distinguished in the royal diplomas 


of the chancery office. Whether 
the city be of the antiquity report- 
ed, is difficult to determine ; but 
this much is certain, that the vast 
quantity of buildings which are to 


be found in the environs, for up-. 


wards of twenty miles in extent, 
as well as their grandeur and style 
of architecture, prove it to have 
once been a rich, flourishing, and 
populous city. 


ACCOUNT OF THE VENERABLE 
LABRE. 


In the course of the month of 
April, 1783, while Pius VI, was on 
a visit to the Pontine marshes, a re- 
port was suddenly spread in Rome, 
of Uic death of a Preuch beggar, 
who was become the object of pub- 
lic veneration. His body, which 
was exposed for three days, pre- 
served, it was said, the flexibility of 
its members, without shewing the 
least sign of putrefaction. He had 
lived nine years at Rome unnoticed 
by every one; but no sooner had 
he closed his eyes, than the most 
edifying wonders were related of 
him. He had led the most pious 
and most exemplary life. Reduced 
to the lowest degree of indigence, 
he added voluntary sufferings to his 
unavoidable privations; covered 
with rags, he remained eXposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, and 
by way of penance, suffered the 
vermin to prey upon his flesh. Ma- 
ny persons recollected to have seen 
him stand motionless in the streets, 
and at the doors of churches, ex- 
pecting, without asking, the charity 
of passengers. It was said, that he 
was accustomed to distribute the 
surplus of the alms he received to 
other paupers, and that he had pre- 
dicted the moment of his death, 
The greatest personage in Rome, 
the populace, and all, the priests, 
hastened in crowds to his tomb, 
where a great number of miracles 
were performed. The sick were 
carried thither: they returned 
healed; and these wonders, as al, 
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ways happens, Were attested by nu- 
merous and creditable witnesses. 
The most minute particulars of his 
life were collected; his portrait 
was engraved; and in less than 
twenty-four hours more than four 
thousand impressions were sold. 
While waiting for canonisation, the 
title of venerable was adjudged to 
him. Men of observing minds were 
not long before they perceived that 
this was a competitor, set up by the 
Jesuistical party, in opposition to 
the venerable Palafox, whose speedy 
canonisation the court of Spain was 
at that moment, soliciting out of ha- 
tred to the Jesuits. It was the 
heads of that party who appeared 
to concern themselves the most 
about the beatified beggar. In the 
absence of the pope, the cardinal- 
vicar gravely countenanced the 
disgusting farce ; and, at the end 
of three days exhibition, ordered 
the holy mendicant to be pompous- 
ly interred in a vault constructed 
on purpose by the side of the princi- 
pal altar of the church of Madonna 
del Monte. In his tomb was inclos- 
ed a brief notice of his life written 
in Latin, an Italian translation of 
which was profusely given away. 
In spite of thy style of minute exag- 
geration, in which this singular 
piece of necrology was composed, 
means could not be found to render 
it interesting. It was confined to 
the few following facts. 

“ Benedict Joseph, son of J. B. 
Labre and of Anne-Barbe Gransir, 
was born on the 26th of March, 
1748, in the parish of St. Sulpice 
d’Anettes, in the diocese of Bou- 
logne. After having passed his 
youth in the most orderly manner, 
under the care of an uncle, who 
was curate of Erin, he determined 
to devote himself to a life of peni- 
tence, and took the monastic habit 
in the convent of Sept. Fonts of the 
Cistercian order. The austerity of 
this mode of life occasioned a dis- 
ease, which he. suffered patiently ; 
but the physicians obliged him to 
jay aside the habit, after a noviciate 
of eight months. He afterwards 
went on seyeral pilgrimages, parti- 
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cularly to our lady of Loretto, and 
to the holy bodies of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. He then came 
and settled at Rome, which he ne- 
ver quitted, unless to go once a year 
to Loretto. He lived at Rome up- 
on alms, of which he reserved but 
very little for himself, constantly 
giving the surplus to the poor. He 
led at the same time a very exem- 
plary life, allowing himself only 
what was rigorously necessary for 
his food and raiment; holding all 
worldly things in sovereign con- 
tempt; and edifying mankind by 
the severe penance he imposed up- 
on himself ; by the continual pray- 
ers which he offered up in the 
churches ; and by the other emi- 
nent virtues which he displayed. 
Although, while living thus, he ap- 
peared disgusting from the rags 
with which he was covered, he was, 
nevertheless, rendered dear and 
amiable to other men by his man- 
ners, forgetting himself and seeking 
only to please God. On the 16th 
of April, 1783, after along prayer 
in the church of A/adonna del Mon- 
te, he was seized with a fainting 
fit, and carried to the house of a 
pious man, who happened to be 
there. His disorder growing worse 
he received extreme unction, and 
at an hour after midnight, departed 
this life. The following day his 
body was conveyed, with decent 
funeral ceremonies, at the expense 
of some good Christians, to the said 
church. The report of his death 
diffused itself through the city ; and 
ere long, such an immense number 
of persons of all ranks hastened 
thither to see him, that it became 
necessary to call in the assistance 
of the military, to keep off the 
crowd. His body was thus exposed 
till the evening of Easter-day (the 
20th of April), when it was attest- 
ed by eye-witnesses, before a nota- 
ry, that it was still flexible, faipa- 
ble, and free from putridity. It was 
then put into a wood coffin, which 

was sealed with the seal of the car- 
dinal vicar, inclosed in another cof- 
fin also of wood, and deposited in a 
vault, constructed on purpose, on 
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the epistle side * of the principal 
altar of the said church.”’ 

This monument of superstition 
and hypocricy is worthy of preser- 
vation. Jt is well that posterity 
should know with what consummate 
impudence the priests imposed on 
the credulity of the people at the 
end of this enlightened century, in 
acity abounding with illustrious per- 
sonages, with travellers from eve- 
ry part of Europe, and with master- 
pieces of art. It is well that pos- 
terity should be able to appreciate 
those factious knaves, who, disguis- 
ing their worldly ambition under 
the mask of fanaticism, had the ef- 
frontery to engage heaven in a con- 
test with earth ; calied upon the 
devout to pay homage to a vile 
mendicant, whose only merit, ac- 
cording to their own confession, 
was the having led a useless and 
disgusting life; and thus exposed 
to ridicule that religion of -which 
they called themselves the support- 
ers ; and paved the way for its final 
overthrow. 

Instead of the hand of God, the 
hand of the Jesuits was plainly visi- 
ble in the whole of this affair. In 
order that the enthusiasm inspired 
by the new saint, might not cool, a 
collection was made to defray the 
expenses of his beatification; and 
this pious care was entrusted by 
the cardinal-vicar to several per- 
sons of distinction at Rome, notori- 
ous for their attachment to the de- 
funct society. Care was taken to in- 
form alithe friends it hadin France, 
of the miracles performed by the 
holy Labre, which wanted nothing 
but witnesses; and of his prophe- 
cies, which were only known to his 
confessor, and which threatened the 
Holy See with great calamities, 
that were about to follow the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. The bishop 
of Boulogne, one of their furious 
partisans, already announced to his 
fiock, that they had another coun- 


* In Roman catholic churches, the 
two sides of the church are distin- 
guished by the terms, the gospel side, 
and the epistle side. T. 


tryman in heaven, afd recommend- 
ed him to their devotion. He col- 
lected with scrupulous attention the 
most minute particulars of the life 
of the venerable Labre, both during 
his abode under the paternal roof, 
and after he quited it. His rela- 
tions, intoxicated with the unhoped- 
for honour, and little inclined to 
wait for the happiness that would 
thence resu!t to them in heaven, al- 
ready thought their fortune made 
upon earth; and solicited pensions 
and benefices ; while the sage car- 
dinal de Bernis, who knew not whe- 
ther to laugh or weep at all these 
follies, saw a new article added to 
his diplomatic correspondence. He 
advised the enthusiastic admirers 
of the holy man to moderate their 
zeal ; or atleast to defer the expres- 
sion of it, until it should be proved 
that their new idol was deserving 
of their worship. But at Rome no- 
thing could repress the transports 
of devotion. To doubt the mira- 
cles of the blessed Labre was impie- 
ty. His revered images were pro- 
fusely circulated ; the pencil, the 
burin, and the chisel, emylated each 
other in producing them; and even 
the scraps of his ragged apparel 
became an object of contention. 
The Pope himself, at a loss how to 
act; dreading the reproach of fa- 
vouring Jesuitical intrigues, and 
dreading still more the danger of 
opposing them openly, dared not 
refuse to joinhis pious homage to 
that which was lavished upon the 
relics of the holy mendicant ; order- 
ed the bedstead in which his dis- 
gusting limbs had been laid, to be 
carried to the Vatican; and resolv- 
ed to make it serve for the repose 
of his own. 

In the meantime, information 
continued to be collected, with re- 
gard to Benedict Labre, as well at 
Rome as out of Italy. ‘The whole 
of it did not prove to his advantage. 
It was even to be feared lest one of 
his letters sent to that capital of the 
Christian world, by the bishop of 
Boulogne, should throw a damp up- 
on the fervour of the devout. In 
that letter, Labre advised his pa- 
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yents to read the works of a certain 
father Lejeune. Now father Leje- 
une had been a disciple of father 
Quesnel. This affection for the 
productions of a Jansenist was a 
bad recommendation to the Jesuits ; 
but they had advanced too fat - to 
retire without shame. What was 
of all things the most important to 
them was to find food for supersti- 
tion: and the blessed Labre an- 
swered that purpose as well as any 
one else. 


His credit was still more hurt by 


a rumour, that when solicited to re-, 


ceive extreme unction at the hour 
of death, he had made answer that 
it was not necessary. But 
injured it more than all was the re- 
port made of him by the vicar of his 
parish, who affir med that, notwith- 
standing his entreaties, Labre would 
never consent to come tohis church 
to receive the sacrament at Easter, 
and that his abstinence did not de- 
serve to be so highly extolled, since 
it was well known that he often 
went to eat and drink at a neigh- 
bouring public-house, where nobody 
had been much sng d by his fru- 
gality. It was also discovered that 
his only confessor at Rome was the 
priest who declared himself the de- 
positary of his prophecies, and who 
was notorious for his attachment to 
the Jesuits. In a short time, the 
latter were the only partisans he 
had at Rome ; but that was a great 
deal. Their most active agent was 
an Ex Jesuit of the name of Zacca- 
via, whom Pius VI, honoured — 
a shere of his confidence. It w 
he who was ch: irged to compose the 
life of Benediet Labre, in two vo- 
lumes; and to furnish a list of the 
pretended miracles. ‘The 
who never resisted with firm ness 


‘ 
yna 


Pope, 


the solicitations of the Jesuitical 
party, suffered himself to be per- 
suacded to et bookseller the ex- 
clusiy ivile printing the his- 
tory of the venerable’s lite, and all 
the writ relative to his | ifi- 
cation. ihe cor Br eg 1on Ge e 
t2 was already eng ed in that im- 
portant task 5 nd was an xic us to 
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All these intrigues, and all these 
efforts, did not, however, produce 
the intended effect. The blessed 
Labre was in vogue in those coun- 
tries only where the Jesuits hada 
party. In Spain and Portugal his 
egg and his miracles were ob- 
ects of derision. In France, a few 

atesalone endeavoured to bring 
him into fashion ; ; nut in Rome, in 
that centre of religious mummery, 
he found for some time abundance 
of panegyrists, and even of imita- 
tors. Iwas by no means uncom- 
mon to meet devotees in the streets 
of that city begging like him ; rag- 


} 
J 
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eed, and motionless like him ; ; and 
like him expecting alms fr om the 


passengers, but soliciting none. 
Great pains continued tobe taken 
to collect, upon the spot and else- 
where, every particular relative to 
his life. ‘The most singular one is 
that to which amateurs are indebt- 
ed for his much revered portrait. 
A French painter,’ of the name of 
Bley, who was at Rome in 1777, 
and who had it in contemplation to 
paint a picture of the calling of St. 
Peter met at the corner of astrect a 
young bergar witha little red beard. 
He looked: at him; and thought 
that his head might serve as a mo- 
del for that of Christ. “ Will you 
come to my lodgings, and be paint- 
ed ?”’ said he to him in Italian. The 
beggar refused in a surly manner, 
and in an accentby which the paint- 
er knew him to be a forcigner.... 
“« Are youaFrenchman :”....“ Yes 
sir.’’..e.°* In thatcase you have it in 
your power to render a service to 
one of your countrymen. I wish to 
introduce the head of our Saviour 
in a picture Lam painting, and am 
ata loss for a model. You would 


answer my Pray do me 


‘ 
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the favour to follow me.’’....The 
painters entreaties, joined to the 
word countryman, overcame the 


hegear’s reluctance....“* With all 
ry heart,” said he, ** but upon con- 
dition that you do not keep me 
Longe’ ’soee6 A ele morning will 
suffice.”” Upon this they walked 
on; and upon their arrival at the 
artist’s the beggar became as mo- 
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tionless as a statue. This was a 

art which he had been long accus- 
tomed to play. When the sitting 
was over a reward was offered him ; 
but he obstinately refused it, and re- 
tired. ‘The painter heard no more 
of him. 

As he was not dissatisfied with 
his sketch, he preserved it in a 
port folio, which he left at Lyons, 
in a journey that he made thither 
in 1782. During passion-week in 
1783, a report was spread in Rome 
that a young French beggar, who 
enjoyed a high reputation for sanc- 
tity, was dead: that his body was 
exposed to public view, and attract- 
ed a prodigious crowd; and that 
miracles were ascribed to him. 
The painter had not curiosity 
enough to go and see him. He had 
something else to do. After the 
interment of the beggar, the con- 
course round his tomb, and the mi- 
raculous result, were the same. 


One day a model*, who was often 
employed by the artist, spoke to 


him of the dead man, whom he had 
attentively surveyed. From the de- 
scription he gave of him, the paint- 
er recollected his French acquaint- 
ance, sent to Lyons for his drawing, 
and ere long found his apartments 
crowded by the curious and the de- 
vout. All of them recognised the 
features of the venerabie Labre. 
To satisfy the impatience of the 
public, he put his sketch into the 
hands of an-Italian engraver, by 
whose means the portrait of the ho- 
ly man was speedily dispersed all 
over the country. 

This violent enthusiasm was not, 
however, oflong duration. Before 
the year 1783 had elapsed, the ve- 
nerable Labre, was a little less spo- 
ken of ; and the fame of his mira- 
cles was already upon the decline. 
All those ridiculous scenes which, 
in France, had been acted at the 
grave of Paris,the deacon, were 
rehearsed round his tombe. 


* Model isthe name given at Rome 
to the males and females who hire 
themselves to such artists as wish to 
study the human form after the life. 
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The lame repaired thither to seek 
a cure: and notwithstanding their 
implicit faith, and the mummery of 
the priests, returned as lame as 
they went. No matter; his mira- 
cles were already numerous and in- 
contestible; and what inference 
could be drawn from a‘few abortive 
cures. It wasthe fault of the sick, 
and not that of the physician. The 
congregation dez Riti was not the 
less busy in the beatification of the 
pious beggar ; but it wasa work of 
time. It was necessary to collect 
information in all the places which 
the candidate had inhabited. It 
was necessary to have the most au- 
thentic testimonies. It was neces- 
sary to observe a number of slow 
and minute formalities; such, in 
short, as made it impossible for 
fraud to procure, for one of the pro- 
fane, the reward that was reserved 
for the elect alone. It was necessary 
above all to have money; for the 
church of Rome afforded nothing 
gratuitously. ‘This was one of the 
most scandalous remains of those su- 
perstitious times, when she imposed 
a tribute upon every species of fol- 
ly. Onsome future day, indeed, it 
will scarcely be believed that she 
dared to disfigure those brilliant 
apotheoses, which she borrowed 
from the pagans, to such a degree 
as to put up to auction the seats she 
had to dispose of in the celestial 
court, and to knock them down, 
not to men known by their splen- 
did virtues, by some great service 
rendered to their country, or at least 
by some illustrious crime, produc- 
tive of a change in the condition of 
mankind; but most frequently to 
vile and indolent wretches, who 
ought at least to have been con- 
demned to that obscurity to which 
they had devoted themselves. 

The contributions, however, of 
credulity increased sufficiently in a 
few years for the congregation dez 
Riti, to accelerate the first triumph 
of the venerable Labree. He was 
beatified in the course of the year 
1792, when the country which had 
given him birth was already rescued 
from the clutches of superstition. 
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Labre was then enrolled in the num- 
ber of the blessed. There remain- 
ed a still greater victory for him to 
obtain ; that which was to procure 
him his insertion in the calender of 
saints, in other words, his cannoni- 
sation. But the ascent to this high- 
est degree of celestial honours was 
difficuit and tedious. ‘here were 
a multitude of obstacles to be over- 
come. It was necessary that a cen- 
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tury should elapse from the death 
of him for whom that signal favour 
was solicited ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that in these latter times ca- 
nonisations were become very un- 
frequent. None had been pronounc- 
ed since the pontificate of Clement 
XIII. Asto that of the blessed La- 
bre, it is more than probable, that 
it is adjourned to an indefinite pe- 
riod. 





REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


HUDSON, NOV. 22. 

On Wednesday morning 23 
waggons arrived in this city from 
New-Lebanon, loaded with provi- 
sions, &c. with three hundred dol- 
lars in specie, as a donation from 
the small company of Believers, 
(vulgarly called Shakers) of New- 
Lebanon and Hancock, to the cor- 
poration jof New-York, for the 
relief of the poor of that city. 
While we record with pleasure such 
an instance of liberality, we forbear 
expressing our feelings on the occa- 
sion. The deed speaks for itself; 
and every person acquainted with 
the unostentatious character of the 
generous Gonors, must be sensible 
that it was not done for praise sake. 
But we have strong motives for 
mentioning sucha ceed. We wish 
to shew the proud rich man an ex- 
ample worthy of his imitation. 
Therefore,if he has ears to hear 
let hiza * go and do likewise.” 

The above mentioned donation, 
we understand, consisted of the 
follow ing articles :— 

S00 Dollars, specic*, 
953 Ib. Pork, 
1951 lb. Beet, 
1744 lb. Mutton, 
1185 Ib. Rye Flour, 
52 Bushels Rye, 
. 

* Exclusive ef 26 dollars 50 cents, 
intended for the payment of expense 
of freighting the articles from this 
place to New York. 
VOLe LTeeesNOe IVe 


34 do. Carrots, 

2 do. Beets, 

2 do. Dryed Apples, 
.3) 


24 do. Beans, 
179 do. Potatos, 


Crossed the Philadelphia Middle 
Ferry Bridge, in one week end- 
ing 27th November, 1803. 

124 Pleasure carriages, 
529 Chairs, 
527 Heavy loaded waggons, 
91 Empty waggons, 
237 Light market waggons, 
517 Loadedcarts, 
In all 6004 horses. 
Taken from the account kept by 
the toll gatherer. 


ELIZABETH-=TOWN, NOV. 28. 

Some seamen, on board the Bri- 
tish frigate that lays at the qua- 
antine ground in York Bay, late- 
ly concerted the following stra- 
tasem to make their escape :— 
It was agreed, at a certain hour of 
the might, that the best swimmer 
among the number, should fall 
overboard, and drift down with 
the tide as fast as he could, crying 
help! heip! and the others were 
to stand ready to man the boat to 
pick him up, but by the by, they 
took care to let him get a.good dis-: 
tance from the ship before they 
reached him, and then shaped their 
course for Long Island, where they 
landed in safety, and made their es- 
cape. “Lhe gunner happening to 
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jump into the boat with them, and 
after picking up the man, disco- 
vered their intention, attempted to 
hail the ship, upon which they 
threw him down, gagged him, and 
when they got to the shore, pushed 
him and the boat adrift. 


‘Nine hundred American vessels, 
from 39 to 200 tons, and having up- 
wards of 9000 persons on board, 
were engaged in the Labrador fish- 
ery the present year, which proved 
uncommonly abundant!!! ! 


A Dwarf is exhibiting at Balti- 
more, who is stated to be twenty- 
four years old, and only thirty in- 
ches high. He is said to possess 
all the faculties of the mind, and to 
be conversant and well informed on 
most subjects; was born in Meck- 
Jenburgh county, Virginia. 


On the night of the 27th of Octo- 
ber last,a certain Mr. James How- 
ard in Conjunction with myself, 
were travelling down the Ohio ri- 
ver, with a number of negroes, 
bound to the Natchez; mnfortunate- 
ly some of the negro men meditated 
the sanguine intention of murder- 
ing us as we were lying asleep, and 
accordingly attempted to carry 
their object into execution; one of 
them with an axe and another with 
a loaded whip, terminated the life 
of the said Mr. Howard; I fortu- 
nately got overboard, receiving a 
stroke on my wrist, and swam 
ashore. The fellows were allcaught 
and committed to jail ja Kenawha 


county, two of whom have received _ 


sentence of death, the others have 
been ordered to be hired out, and 
will be detained until the friends of 
Mr. Howard come forward. 


Staten Island, Woodbridge, Pis” 
cataway, September 27th, 1803. 
About 9 o’clock P. M. an earth. 
quake was heard and felt in those 
parts. The sound seemed to pro- 
ceed from the west or north-west, 
and to pass off to the east or south- 
east: It very sensibly shook the 
houses for the space of half a mi- 
‘nute or more. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES. 


On Monday night of the 24th ult. 
the following prisoners broke out of 
the Portland gaol: Richard Flood, 


Samuel Thompson, Charles Cane, 


Stephen Hawkins, and George Pe- 
ters. 


On Monday night, a house at 
Beverly, occupied by Mr. A. Stone’s 
family, and three other families, 
was destroyed by fire The pro- 
gress of the flames was so rapid, 
that the people of the house had 
only time to escape, without clothes, 
from their beds. 


NEW INVENTION. 

Jedediah T. Turner, of Cazeno- 
via, in the state of New York, has 
obtained a patent for the invention 
of a THRESHING MACHINE, 
upon entirely new, and very plain 
principles, calculated for the thresh- 
ing all kinds of grain, from wheat 
to beans, peas, and corn. The 
machine is turned by horses, oxen, 
wind or water, andthe, operation 
is performed by whippifig, so that 
smutty grain is not broken, as is 
the case with many other modes of 
threshing ; it will thresh from 50 
to 150 bushels per day, and clean 
it at thesame time. The expense 
of building the machine, will not 
generally exceed 40 or 50 dollars. 
The Patentee intends selling the 
patent right on the most reasonable 
terms. 


NEW-YORK, SEPT. 8. 

On Sunday afternoon, between 
the hours of 4 and 5 o’clock, asa 
beautiful female child of the late 
Mr. Samuel Levy, aged some- 
thing more than four years, was 
standing at the corner of Broad 
and Friend-streets, a chair drove 
furiously cut of Friend«street, and 
before the infant could get out of 
its way, the wheel passed over its 
body, and in consequence of the 
bruises it received, died about 9 
o’clock the same evening. It may 
be recollected that Mr. Levy was 
drowned on his passage last year, 
from New-York to Albany, having 
been knocked overboard by the 
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boom of the vessel. These two 
melancholy accidents leave the sur- 
viving widow and mother in a state 
of distress which can be better cons 
ceived than described, ' 


On Saturday evening, the 12th 
instant, Chilberry House, the ele- 
gant seat of the late James Phillips, 
Esq. in Hartiordcounty, Maryland, 
was entirely consumed. By the 
bursting of a chimney then on fire, 
that destructive element was in- 
stantaneously communicated to 
every part of the roof, and in less 
than two hours, that extensive edi- 
fice, occupying nearly one hundred 
and fifty feet in front, was razed 
to the ground. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 
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Mr. John Bacon, of Colchester, 
New-London county, Connecticut, 
at his decease some time ago, left 
property to the amount of thirty 
thousand dollars, to be appropriat- 
‘ed as a fund for the erection and 
support of anacademy. This aca- 
demy has been built, and was open- 
ed on Tuesday the 1st instant, for 
the reception of students, under 
the direction of John Adams, A. 
M. late of Plainfield Academy, 
principal. ‘The building is of brick, 
75 feet by 34, and three stories 
high, in a pleasant and eligible situ- 
ation, on the new turnpike road 
from New-London to Hartford, in 
a neighbourhood where living is 
cheap, and the society respectable. 


fp __—______] 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


December 16. Charleston....Cap- 
tain J. Stiles to Mrs. M. S. Wilkon- 
son. 

—— 22. Newtown, N. Jersey.e.. 
S. W. Fisher, Esq. to Miss S. W. 
Cooper. 
$1. Baltimore......Jerome 
Bonaparte, youngest brother to the 
first consul, to Miss E. Patterson, 
daughter of William Patterson, Esq. 
merchant, of that city. 
Philadelphia....Mr. J. Cou- 
lon to Miss H. Armstrong. 

Mr. Laban Hill to Miss 
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A. Dawson. 
- Captain S. Crosswell 
to Miss M. Watt. 

January —, 1804. ‘Athens, Ver- 
mont....Mr. Silas Chaplin, aged.15, 
to Miss Susanna Powers, aged 153, 
Captain P. Geyer, 
aged 62, to Miss Polly Sancry, 
aged 14. 
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Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut....Mr. Z. Lewis, editor of the 
New-York Commercial Advertiser, 
and Spectator, to Miss S, Nitchie. 
12, Philadeiphia....Captain 
J. Coffin to Mrs. Adams. 

19. Haddam, Connecticut.... 
Mr. R. Keene, of Providence, to 
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Miss H. Rowen. The parties were 
strangers on Saturday, and were 
man and wife on Sunday evening. 
20. Philadelphia....Mr. J. 
Neale, principal of the young ladies 
academy, to Miss C. Palmer. 








Mr. J. Brown, of Bal. 
timore, to Miss A. Smith. 
21. Mr. B. Harbeson 








to Miss S. Lawler, daughter of M.”~ 


Lawler, Esq. . 
23. ——- Mr.C.P. Wayne 
to Miss M. Stokes. 

—— 27. Charleston....T.Pinck- 
ney, jun. Esq. to Miss E. Izard. 





-——__ 
DEATHS. 


December9. Charleston.... After 
a short, but severeillness, Miss Eliza 
Edwards, daughter of JohnEdwards, 
Iisq. deceased. She had lately ar- 
rived from the north, in the full 
bloom of perfect health. Thedeath 
so unexpected, of a person in all 
respects so excellent, so’ amiable, 
fills the mind with awful and afflict- 
ing emotions....Yet such have their 
use.... Chey.admonish us (in this 
instance strikingly) that neither 
health, youth, virtuc, beauty, nor 
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all the accomplishments which ren- 
der human creatures lovely can 
afford us a moment’s assurance of 
life. And they stimulate ustovirtue, 
by affording us the comfortableas- 
suranice, that if we lead an amiablej” 
well spent life, however short, we 
are sare, when dead, tobe embalmed 
with the teats of the virtuonss 

In the North Parish inWeymouth, 
om the’ 14th instant, Widow Mary 
Ripley, who had attained, (wanting 
a few days,) the age of one hundred 
and four years. Herexistence was 
commensurate with one entire cen- 
tury, and a part of the preceding and 
following century. ‘Till within a 
very short time before hérdeath she 
possessed very considerable bodily 
strength and alertness, a sense of 
hearing which wasremarkably good, 
and a distinctness of vision by which 
she could recognize people with 
whom she was acquainted, by the 
features of the face, without the help 
of glasses’ She early made a public 
profession of religion, and through 
her long life, gave evidence, that its 
, doctrines and precepts were deeply 
engraven onherheart. Afewdays 
belie her death sensible that the 
time of her departure was at hand, 
_ she expressed a firm and stedfast 
hope in the divine mercy, and a 
desire to depart and be with Christ. 
She died without-a struggle or a 
groan, leaving a very numerous 
train of descendants ; the number, 
from their local situations cannot 
easily be ascertained. Plessed are 
the dead whichdie in the Lord. 

New-York....Mrg.MaryBancker, 
wife of Christ#pher Bancker, Esq. 

January 22,. New-London.,..Mr. 
Sohn ‘Tom Was found drowned in a 
well pond at Hebron. 

24. Chambersburg, Penn- 
sylvania....At the dwelling of the 
Franklin Repository, Mr. Benjamin 
January, bookbinder, late of the 
city of Philadelphia. 

94,  Philadelphia....Caleb 
Jackson, an aged and respectabie 
inhabitant of this city...formerly of 
Chester county. 

$9, —— Mrs. Margaret 
Harper, relict of Mr, ‘Vhoma 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


Harper, formerly of this 
ehant. 

_ WNew-York.......Miss Catharine 
@larkson Rutherford, of the city of 
Trenton, inthe 18th year of her 
age. 

,  hinenty 14. Philadelphi@ae.In 
the sixty-seventh year of his agey 
afer a severe illness of twenty days, 
Mr. Zachariah Poulson, printer, 
fathe®of the editor of the Amé@rican 
Daily Advertiser. He was® native 
of Copenhagen, the métropolis of 
Denmark, and emigrated with his 
father from thence to this city in the 
year 1749, where he has since gene- 
rally resided, and has always been 
esteemed, by those who knew him, 
for his integrity, for the sincerity 
and ardor of his friendship, and for 
the amiable and inoffensive deport- 
ment. He bore his affliction with- 
out a murmer, and departed with 
that resignation and humble eonfi- 
dence which is inspired by religion 
and a consciousness of a well spent 
fife. On the following day his re- 
mains were born to the €emetry of 
the Moravian church, by respect- 
able brethren of the typographical 
art, and interred in the presence of 
a considerable number of his friends. 

14, Of a consumption, 

in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
Mr. Charles Bush. As he was de- 
servedly regptcted while living, so 
he died Jjamented by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 


city, mer- 


When blooming youth is snatched 
away, 

By Death’s resistless hand ; 

Our hearts’ the mournful tribute pay, 

Which pity rhust demand. 

While pity moves the rising sigh, 

O may this truth impress'd 

With awful peow’r, lL too must die! 

Sink deep in every breast. 


John Tueker, a soldier in Ash- 
ford barracks. Hie died at 40’clock 
in the morning ; before twelve, on 
the same day, his widow was mar- 
ried to another man, and in the 
evening the Aappfy coupfile followed 
the corpse of the first husband to 
the gn@We as chicf mournerés 
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